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THE  COMING  OF  BONAPARTE. 

M.  Vandal  has  done  me  the  signal  honour  of  inviting  me  to  write 
a  few  words,  inadequate  and  superfluous  though  they  be,  to  the 
English,  or  rather  Scottish,  edition  of  his  admirable  book, 
L' Avknement  de  Bonaparte.  It  is  a  high  distinction,  for,  so  far 
as  my  limited  range  enables  me  to  judge,  he  is  the  first  of  living 
historians.^  With  great  exactitude  of  detail,  he  unites  the  large 
grasp,  the  power  of  spacious  narrative,  the  gift  of  vivid  por¬ 
traiture,  the  sympathetic  imagination  which  groups  and  illumines 
facts,  the  magnetic  touch  which  gives  light  and  life  to  every  page  ; 
in  fine,  the  inborn  qualities  which  distinguish  the  great  historian 
from  the  arid  chroniclers  of  dates  and  details. 

His  noblest  book,  to  my  mind,  is  the  history  of  the  contest 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  because  it  represents 
a  gigantic  drama  on  a  gigantic  stage ;  embodying  as  it  does  the 
secular  antagonism  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  conflict  of 
duplicity  between  the  Corsican  and  the  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  not  unequally  matched,  the  silent  marshalling  of  races, 
from  Spain  to  Siberia,  for  a  superhuman  struggle  inspired  by  vast 
ambitions,  nothing  less  than  the  planned  partition  of  the  world ; 
Constantinople  and  the  “Cat’s  Tongue ’’  of  the  Dardanelles 
animating  all.  The  fates  seem  almost  visible,  like  the  witches  in 
Macbeth,  beckoning  to  doom.  Here  is  an  ample  stage  for  genius 
which  would  dwarf  a  lesser  writer. 

The  present  book  is  not  less  consummate,  but  the  scene  is  more 
limited,  though  full  of  interest.  Here  we  see  the  first  accession 
to  power  of  Napoleon,  and  his  first  appearance  as  a  ruler. 

New  and  wider  horizons  open  before  him,  soon  to  be  boundless. 

(1)  This  paper  was  written  while  M.  Vandal  was  still  alive,  as  a  preface  to 
the  Nelson  edition  of  L’ Av^nement  de  Bonaparte,  where  it  appeared  in  a  French 
translation. 
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As  the  narrative  proceeds  we  see  the  meagre  conqueror  disappear¬ 
ing  and  replaced  by  something  lai^er.  There  is  something 
looming,  one  can  scarcely  say  what,  which  obliterates  the  craving 
soldier  Bonaparte ;  it  is  Napoleon  in  the  egg. 

The  emerging  of  Napoleon  from  his  uniform,  and  his  first 
contact  with  civil  government,  are  much  the  most  interesting 
period  of  his  career  after  his  first  triumphs.  His  success  in 
administration  must  have  seemed  not  more  probable  than  if 
Joubert  had  been  the  Csesar,  as  he  was  intended  to  be ;  not  less 
doubtful  than  if  Moreau  or  Massena  had  been  placed  in  such  a 
position.  But  from  the  first,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds, 
he  is  triumphant,  and  threads  his  way,  through  snares  and 
ambushes  and  rancours,  with  unerring  sagacity. 

The  difficulties  were  immense.  No  one  perhaps  can  appreciate 
their  magnitude  without  reading  this  book. 

The  vague,  popular  apprehension  of  Napoleon’s  career  is  one 
of  gigantic  triumph  and  catastrophe.  For  a  long  period  the 
success  is  so  complete  that  it  makes  his  achievements  seem  easy. 
The  18th  of  Brumaire  seems  to  fit  into  this  conception  and  to  be 
a  facile  success.  Bonaparte  was  a  hero,  the  French  Government 
was  decrepit,  the  French  people  were  eager  for  a  change,  and 
there  you  have  the  whole  affair. 

M.  Vandal’s  narrative  shows  how  far  this  is  from  the  truth. 
The  premises  are  sound,  but  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  easily  missed. 

There  were  no  doubt  in  France  a  wretched  Government, 
administrative  and  financial  chaos,  and  a  discontented  people. 
Everyone  saw,  except  some  of  the  Directors  themselves,  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last ;  and  that  revolutionary  France 
was  about  to  see  another  added  to  its  long  list  of  experiments  in 
government.  In  May,  1799,  a  new  Director  was  elected  in  the 
person  of  Sieyes,  a  man  of  infinite  shrewdness  and  skilled 
intellect,  but  timid  and  unsympathetic  ;  who  hated  the  aristocracy 
and  despised  the  people ;  whose  irksome  fate  it  was  to  work 
unconsciously,  like  a  bee,  for  others,  but  who  promptly  grasped 
the  situation.  He  saw  that  an  heroic  figure  was  required;  and, 
when  the  hero  was  found,  indisposed  as  a  soldier  would  probably 
be  to  the  work  of  civil  administration,  proposed  to  administer  for 
him.  He  would  pull  the  wires  of  this  noble  puppet,  and  all 
would  be  for  the  best.  Some  even  had  further  and  wilder  views. 
The  puppet  was  in  good  time  to  be  displaced ,  and  make  way  for  a 
constitutional  and  Protestant  monarchy  under  a  German  Prince. 

Had  General  Bonaparte  been  in  Europe,  the  choice  must  inevit¬ 
ably  have  fallen  on  him.  But  he  was  shut  up  in  Egypt,  without 
means  of  escape,  and  with  British  fleets  patrolling  the  Mediter- 
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ranean.  So  Joubert,  a  noble  and  distinguished  figure,  was 
selected,  and  accepted  the  nomination.  He  was  to  return  to 
France  in  the  glow  of  a  great  victory.  The  intended  battle  was 
fought.  He  was  to  conquer  Souvoroff,  but  Souvoroff  conquered 
him ;  and  Joubert  was  killed,  some  say  by  a  Jacobin  bullet. 

So  a  new  candidate  had  to  be  found.  Moreau  was  thought  of ; 
Macdonald  was  sounded  and  refused.  But  at  this  moment  the 
spell  of  disaster  ends.  Couriers  bring  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Zurich.  “The  Kussian  defends  himself  like  a  mastiff,”  writes 
Massena,  “but  I  have  him  safe.”  Souvoroff  is  indeed  shattered, 
and  retreats.  While  the  joy  and  relief  are  at  their  height,  fresh 
messengers  arrive  with  tidings  of  Bonaparte,  announcing  great 
victories  in  Egypt.  Following  fast  on  these,  comes  the  supreme 
apparition  ;  Bonaparte  is  actually  in  France.  His  arrival  savours 
of  the  marvellous.  He  has  traversed  and  escaped  hostile  fleets 
almost  by  a  miracle,  revisiting  his  birthplace  for  the  last  time, 
and  he  has  arrived  safe.  The  Directory,  with  a  grimace,  grudg¬ 
ingly  announces  the  news.  The  nation  cares  little  for  the 
grimace  so  long  as  the  news  be  true.  There  is  unbounded 
enthusiasm;  legislation  cannot  proceed;  “suffocated  with  emo¬ 
tion,”  the  legislators  adjourn.  In  the  streets,  in  the  theatres, 
in  the  taverns,  the  people  go  mad  with  joy.  So  it  is  in  the 
provinces.  The  cities  through  which  the  General  passes  are 
illuminated,  his  inn  is  beleaguered  with  delirious  crowds,  the 
peasants  escort  his  postchaise  with  torches;  and  so  the  long, 
nervous  strain  ends  in  an  ebullition  of  passionate  ecstasy.  The 
information  reaches  the  conference  where  Sieyes  is  sounding 
Moreau.  The  conversation  breaks  off  for  “there  is  the  man  you 
want,”  says  Moreau,  who  had,  indeed,  little  stomach  for  the 
enterprise,  “he  will  do  your  business  much  better  than  I.” 

Why  is  there  this  remarkable  outburst  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  not  that  the  nation  craves  for  fresh  glory  at  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  What  it  demands  is  order  at  home,  and 
peace  abroad. 

Order  in  the  first  place.  For  ten  years  they  have  been  living 
on  high  aspirations  varied  by  massacre,  believing  that  legislation 
can  effect  everything,  even  transform  human  nature;  and  that 
taxation  can  be  so  adjusted  by  getting  rid  of  the  wealthy  as  to 
enrich  and  benefit  the  poor;  worshipping,  in  fact,  the  silly  gods 
that  blight  a  nation.  In  five  years  3,400  laws  had  been 
enacted,  enough  to  make  the  mouths  of  modern  legislators 
water,  enough  to  convert  earth  into  heaven,  were  earth  convert¬ 
ible  by  such  means.  All  that  had  been  produced  was  anarchy, 
poverty,  and  discontent.  Nor  had  the  finance  of  the  system 
been  more  successful.  The  graduated  tax  on  property  had  been 
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a  hopeless  failure,  and  the  Treasury  was  empty.  The  aspect 
of  the  provinces  was  little  better.  In  Lyons,  the  second  city 
of  France,  the  Revolution  had  ravaged  like  an  earthquake,  and 
destroyed  whole  quarters  of  the  town.  In  Marseilles,  the  third, 
we  are  told  there  seemed  nothing  surviving  but  hatreds. 
Brigandage  reigned  in  some  departments,  civil  war  in  others. 

It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  peace  is  the  passion  of  the 
citizens,  not  only  for  itself,  but  because  they  feel  that  without 
peace  the  restoration  of  order  is  impossible.  Other  generals  may 
gain  victories,  but  the  population  has  an  ingrained  faith  that  only 
Bonaparte  can  secure  peace.  He  alone  is  victorious  enough  to 
terminate  a  war.  And  the  only  way  to  end  the  Revolution  is 
to  end  the  war. 

At  last  the  Man  of  Promise  arrives  obscurely  in  Paris.  He 
appears  before  the  Directory  as  it  were  incognito,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  civilian,  in  a  dark  green  greatcoat,  with  a  Turkish 
scimitar.  In  this  grotesque  attire  he  seems  sunburnt,  emaciated, 
dried  up;  only  in  his  eyes  is  there  life.  'He  has  returned  with 
the  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  Directory.  His  first  idea 
is  to  become  a  Director  himself,  and  gently  rid  himself  of  his 
colleagues.  But  a  Director  must  be  forty,  and  he  is  only  thirty. 
Moreover,  the  simplest  way  seems  the  best ;  to  get  rid  of  the 
Directors  as  soon  as  possible  and  substitute  himself.  But  he 
must  be  assisted  by  the  victims  themselves,  who  must  be  made 
to  devote  themselves  unconsciously  to  their  own  immolation. 
For  public  opinion  seems  hostile  to  violent  change. 

He  is  disgusted  with  the  fatuity  of  Barras,  and  turns  to  Siey^s. 
Si^yes  is  ready  to  co-operate,  and  takes  riding  lessons  so  as  to 
be  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  Bonaparte  on  occasions  of 
ceremony.  Si^yes  brings  with  him  another  Director.  Two 
remain  ;  Moulins,  who  does  not  count,  and  Gohier,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  in  love  with  Josephine. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  three  weeks  from  Bonaparte’s  arrival 
the  blow'  is  to  be  struck.  Few  are  in  the  secret ;  but  the  air  is 
full  of  rumours,  and  action  to  be  successful  must  be  prompt. 

The  capital  idea,  as  w-e  have  seen,  was  to  employ  the  existing 
authorities  in  the  task  of  their  own  demolition.  The  body  with 
the  absurd  name  of  Council  of  the  Ancients  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  the  power  of  ordering  the  removal  of 
the  Legislature  from  Paris  to  some  calmer  atmosphere.  This 
was  to  be  done  under  the  not  unfounded  plea  of  a  Jacobin  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  place  chosen  was  St.  Cloud.  There  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  the  popular  body,  was  to  be  cowed  or  seduced 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  new  Constitution.  How  this  was  to  be 
done  was  left  in  the  vague.  So  was  the  Constitution.  Si^yfes 
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was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  campaign ;  hut  even  his  brain, 
fertile  in  such  schemes  as  it  was,  was  not  ready  with  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  moment.  It  is  so  difficult  to  bind  and  restrain  your 
hero,  when  you  get  him,  by  institutions,  or  saving  clauses,  or 
gilded  chains  ;  so  delicate  to  bleed  him  unobtrusively  to  extinction. 
All  that  was  fixed  was  that  there  were  to  be  three  Consuls.  To 
this  Bonaparte  listens  in  silence. 

Moreau  was  gained  over  to  the  project.  He  hoped  that,  if 
successful,  Bonaparte  would  become  a  civilian,  and  leave  the  field 
of  battle  to  him,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  aspirations  of  Sieyes. 
Macdonald,  Beurnonville,  and  Serurier  offered  themselves.  The 
Egyptian  companions  of  the  young  General,  Leclerc  and 
Murat,  both  his  brothers-in-law  actual  or  future,  were  eager  and 
active.  Bernadotte  remained  ambiguous,  anxious  as  ever  to 
play  his  own  game.  The  army  was,  where  not  enthusiastic,  not 
unfriendly.  There  remained  a  stiff  and  incalculable  band,  called 
the  Guard  of  the  Directory  and  of  the  Councils,  rather  police  than 
soldiers,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  ruffianism,  and  devoted  by  interest 
to  the  existing  order  of  things.  What  they  might  do  was  a 
subject  of  some  anxiety. 

Money,  too,  had  to  be  found,  and  w^as  found.  Where  no  one 
knows.  Bonaparte  had  returned  empty  from  Egypt.  A  con¬ 
tractor  named  Collot  seems  to  have  found  some ;  perhaps  other 
contractors  had,  under  menace  or  persuasion,  to  yield  part  of 
their  ill-gotten  gains. 

At  last  the  memorable  days  arrived.  The  eve  is  spent  by  the 
General  in  giving  the  last  touches.  Sebastian!,  colonel  of  the 
9th  Dragoons,  with  the  clannish  spirit  of  a  Corsican,  is  an 
enthusiastic  adherent.  His  regiment  is  to  play  an  important 
part.  A  magnificent  horse,  a  necessary  accessory  of  such 
occasions,  even  in  later  days,  but  almost  too  fiery  for  the  purpose, 
is  borrowed,  strangely  enough,  from  an  Admiral.  The  night 
before  the  adventure  the  General  dines  with  the  cautious 
Cambac^rfes ;  the  guests  are  dull  and  preoccupied.  Josephine 
sends  a  note  to  the  amorous  Director  Gohier  to  bid  him  to 
breakfast.  Bonaparte,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  summons 
Moreau  and  Macdonald  to  come  to  him  at  dawn  ;  and  invites 
himself  to  dinner  with  Barras  for  that  evening,  to  throw  that 
important  Director  off  his  guard. 

In  ninety  burning  pages  M.  Vandal  describes  the  two  dramatic 
days  of  the  18th  and  the  19th  of  Brumaire,  the  8th  and  9th  of 
November.  Here,  where  the  complication  is  great,  our  historian 
is  supreme.  He  marshals  the  actors,  keeps  the  groups  separate, 
and  elucidates  the  facts  with  a  master  hand.  No  reader  can 
begin  this  narrative  and  willingly  lay  it  down.  We  breathe  the 
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air,  we  hear  the  tumult,  we  are  led  through  the  confusion  by  a 
sure  guide.  We  are  in  the  scene,  though  not  of  it. 

Betw'een  five  and  six  in  the  morning  a  picked  selection  of  the 
Ancients  are  roused  from  their  beds  to  attend  an  extraordinary 
session  at  seven.  As  the  shivering  members  thread  the  dark 
streets,  these  are  seen  to  be  empty,  though  troops  presently  are 
on  foot,  marching  for  a  purpose  of  which  they  are  absolutely 
ignorant.  The  necessary  decree  is  promptly  agreed  to.  Briefly, 
the  Councils  are  to  meet  next  day  at  St.  Cloud,  and  Bonaparte 
is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  mandate.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  are  thronging  to  his  house, 
outside  which  a  squadron  of  Dragoons  forbids  anyone  to  leave. 
But  Gohier  has  become  suspicious,  and  has  refused  Josephine’s 
invitation.  Suddenly  the  door  opens,  and  Bonaparte  appears. 
Followed  by  a  swelling  crowd  of  officers,  joined  by  Sieyes,  who 
has  profited  by  his  equestrian  lessons,  and  who  is  attended  by 
two  aides-de-camp,  he  rides  triumphantly  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  finds  a  joyfully  expectant  crowd.  There  he  takes  the 
oath,  somewhat  incoherently,  before  the  Ancients,  and  that 
Council  breaks  up.  Then  he  enters  the  Garden  and  faces  his 
troops.  Here  he  is  in  his  own  atmosphere,  and  is  coherent 
enough.  His  wrath  falls  on  a  shuddering  emissary  of  Barras, 
come  to  watch  events.  “What  have  you  done  with  that 
France,”  he  asks  imperiously,  “which  T  left  so  brilliant.  I  left 
you  peace,  and  I  find  war.  I  left  you  victories,  I  find  defeats. 
I  left  you  millions  from  Italy,  I  find  misery  and  laws  of  spoliation. 
What  have  you  done  with  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen ,  whom 
I  knew,  the  companions  of  my  glory?  They  are  dead.”  And 
after  this  poignant  exordium  he  proceeds,  in  words  scarcely  less 
fervid,  to  proclaim  that  a  change  is  necessary  and  imminent. 
This  short  speech  produced  a  profound  impression  at  the  time, 
and  has  survived  to  brand  the  Directory  with  the  opprobrium  of 
history.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  epitaph  of  that  corrupt  and  disastrous 
Government. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  proceeds.  The  Five  Hundred  assemble 
and  are  summarily  relegated  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  St.  Cloud. 
Barras  rolls  away  in  a  postchaise  into  space,  with  an  escort  of 
Dragoons,  and  a  comfortable  promise  of  money.  Gohier  and 
Moulins,  obstinate  and  inert,  are,  finally,  locked  up.  There  is 
no  symptom  of  resistance.  “We  have  never  seen  a  more  tranquil 
revolution,”  say  the  newspapers,  which  had  recorded  so  many 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Jacobins,  no  doubt,  are  seething. 
But  their  formidable  name  has  lost  its  terrors.  Si^yfes  proposes 
to  arrest  their  chiefs,  which  Bonaparte  summarily  refuses. 
Bernadotte,  however,  joins  them,  and  proposes  that  they  shall 
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appoint  him  as  co-generalissimo  with  Bonaparte.  Even  this 
unselfish  proposal  fails  to  attract. 

The  second  day  was  far  more  critical,  for  everything  had  been 
left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  the  result  was  nearly 
disastrous.  Paris  hurried  to  St.  Cloud  as  to  a  great  steeple¬ 
chase ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  circumstances  in  that  day  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  that  sport.  In  the  midst  is  Bonaparte,  appar¬ 
ently  cool  and  confident,  escorted  by  Dragoons,  but  followed  by 
uneasy  subordinates  who  feel  that  they  are  playing  for  their  lives. 

When  he  arrives  at  St.  Cloud  he  retires  to  a  room,  where,  in 
a  fever  of  impatience  and  agitation,  he  receives  bulletins  from 
the  legislative  field  of  battle,  while  Sieyes  shivers  by  the  fire. 
In  the  anteroom  people  murmur  to  each  other  in  obvious  anxiety. 
Some  disappear.  There  are,  indeed,  vacillations  and  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Sinister  rumours  begin  to  circulate.  Emissaries,  it  is 
said,  have  been  sent  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  galleries  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  faubourgs  to  insurrection.  At  any  moment 
there  may  be  a  Jacobin  inundation,  another  Sixth  of  October. 
Deputies  are  seen  anxiously  w'atching  for  something  or  some¬ 
body.  Sinister  women  are  beginning  to  arrive,  the  knitters  of 
the  Revolution.  Jourdan  and  Augereau,  birds  of  ill-omen,  are 
visible. 

The  Five  Hundred  are  being  sworn  in ;  a  process  w^hich  takes 
the  first  four  hours  of  the  afternoon.  But  Bonaparte  feels  that 
he  cannot  wait,  he  cannot  leave  these  vague  and  mobile 
Assemblies  any  longer  without  personal  control.  There  is  danger 
in  the  air.  So  at  half-past  three,  followed  by  his  aides-de-camp, 
he  marches  straight  to  the  Ancients,  who  hurry  into  their  hall 
when  the  General  is  announced.  His  intention  was  to  rally  his 
friends  and  secure  the  Council.  But  his  appearance  is  a  failure. 
Before  a  civic  assembly,  in  which  are  rude  opponents,  his  in¬ 
experienced  oratorical  nerve  not  unnaturally  fails.  He  hesitates 
and  is  lost.  Disjointed  fragments  are  heard,  repetitions,  incoherent 
accusations.  The  Ancients  cease  to  listen,  but  in  the  tumult  he 
continues  speaking.  At  last  he  retires.  It  is  almost  a  catas¬ 
trophe. 

But  he  calmly  bids  Bourrienne  send  an  express  to  Josephine 
to  say  that  all  is  going  well,  and  then  proceeds  straight  to  the 
Five  Hundred.  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  M.  Vandal 
asks  it,  why  after  one  such  failure  did  he  hurry  to  a  hostile 
assembly  for  a  sure  repetition  of  his  oratorical  disaster?  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  his  military  instinct  made  him 
throw  himself  on  the  point  of  danger.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  knew  little  what  to  do  or  say.  Perhaps  he  only  wished  to 
excite  the  violence  which  should  justify  military  intervention. 
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And  on  this  occasion  he  took  a  handful  of  Grenadiers  with  him. 
He  enters  amid  a  throng  of  Deputies  and  spectators,  howling, 
“Down  with  the  Dictator;  down  with  the  tyrant.”  A  free  fight 
ensues,  he  is  hustled  and  cursed.  Stout  Jacobins  seize  the  little 
fellow  and  shake  him  like  a  rat.  This  violence  unnerves  him, 
he  has  to  be  rescued  by  friendly  force  from  rough  hands.  There 
are  probably  no  daggers,  as  was  afterwards  alleged,  for  then  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  him.  The  soldiers  outside,  hearing 
the  tumult,  burst  into  the  Chamber,  frantic  at  the  outrage  to 
their  General.  The  contest  around  him  becomes  fast  and  furious. 
A  huge  Deputy  strikes  him.  At  last  he  is  extricated  by  his 
Grenadiers,  pale,  fainting,  almost  suffocated;  the  gigantic  legis¬ 
lator  pummels  the  soldiers  in  the  attempt  to  buffet  the  General 
himself.  He  has  to  retire  amid  general  shouts  of  “Outlaw  him, 
outlaw  him.”  He  has  not  been  able  to  utter  a  word. 

The  situation  seems  compromised,  if  not  lost.  Pacific  means 
have  failed.  The  hero  has  failed  to  overawe.  A  providential 
man  is  required,  and  is  found  in  Lucien.  It  is  the  supreme  day 
of  Lucien’s  life,  and  he  had  himself  painted  by  Gerard  at  full 
length  as  he  appeared  on  this  critical  occasion.  His  colleagues 
insist  on  proscribing  his  brother,  they  attempt  to  storm  his  presi¬ 
dential  tribune.  Lucien  resists,  insists  on  haranguing  them  to 
gain  time ;  first  he  claims  his  right  as  President,  then  as  Deputy ; 
it  matters  little,  no  one  listens  to  him  or  could  hear  him  in  the 
tumult. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  soon  recovers;  his  physical  faintness 
disappears  in  a  burst  of  passion.  He  mounts  his  horse,  but 
presents  a  ghastly  figure.  The  skin  of  his  face  had  become 
violently  irritated,  and  he  had  scratched  it  to  blood.  His  ensan¬ 
guined  countenance,  however,  was  an  assistance  and  a  stimulant. 
For  the  rumour  spread  at  once  that  violence,  even  assassination, 
had  been  attempted.  His  wounded  appearance  corroborates  the 
statement ;  his  furious  w'ords  lash  his  soldiery  to  rage.  But  the 
Guards  of  the  Assembly  remain  dumb  and  ambiguous,  even 
hostile.  Si6yes,  watching  from  a  window,  thinks  that  he  per¬ 
ceives  a  movement  among  them  to  surround  and  seize  him. 
The  tumult  of  the  Five  Hundred  is  audible  outside.  Some  of  the 
members  appear  at  the  windows  with  frenzied  gestures,  appealing 
to  their  Guards.  The  short  November  day  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  yet  there  is  no  end.  There  is  wavering  around  the  General. 
The  face  of  Talleyrand,  pale  but  undismayed,  is  visible,  watching 
with  anxiety  the  outcome  of  this  revolution ;  as  it  had  to  watch 
so  many.  Inside,  Lucien  is  still  vainly  struggling  with  his 
colleagues.  At  last  he  sends  in  whispers  a  message  to  his  brother 
that  the  assembly  must  be  broken  up  in  ten  minutes,  or  he  can 
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answer  for  nothing.  Bonaparte  sees  that  this  is  the  critical 
moment,  and  that  he  must  make  use  of  the  presidential  authority 
by  capturing  the  President.  Grenadiers  enter  and  remove 
Lucien ;  the  arrest  of  the  President  involves  the  dispersal  of  the 
Council.  Outside  he  joins  the  General,  and,  with  the  authority 
of  President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  improvises  in  a  passionate 
speech  the  famous  legend  of  the  poniards  with  which  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  murder  his  brother.  The  brother  with 
bleeding  face  is  by  his  side.  The  time  for  action  has  come. 
Murat  enters  the  Orangery  where  the  Five  Hundred  are 
assembled,  with  drums  beating  and  his  soldiers.  “Kick  these 
people  out  of  doors,”  is  his  brief  order,  quickly  accomplished. 
“The  petticoated  crowd”  of  futile  senators  in  imitation  togas  is 
hustled  out  to  the  relentless  beating  of  the  drums.  The  soldiers 
lift  the  more  obstinate  from  their  seats  and  carry  them  out  like 
naughty  children.  These  lamentable  and  discredited  tribunes  are 
helpless  and  become  ridiculous.  They  scuffle  out  amid  the  scoffs 
and  scorn  of  the  crowd.  Scattered,  outraged,  humiliated,  they  fly 
wildly  in  different  directions,  traceable  by  the  rags  of  their  robes 
on  the  bushes  and  the  trees,  and  so  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  the 
evening. 

This  stormful  drama,  as  set  forth  by  M.  Vandal,  in  phrases 
which  give  the  idea  of  actual  presence,  is  hot  with  the  fumes,  the 
emotions,  the  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  day.  But  it  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  victory  akin  to  a  defeat.  A  cool  Jacobin  or  a 
concealed  dagger  might  easily  have  changed  the  history  of  France  ; 
and,  at  the  last,  it  was  only  brute  force  that  secured  success. 

The  conquerors  camped  on  the  field  of  battle.  Through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  they  planned  and  discussed.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  violent  dispersal  of  the  Five  Hundred  scarcely 
offered  a  sufficient  constitutional  basis  for  future  proceedings, 
and  that  some  form  of  legality  was  required.  So  ushers  wmre 
sent  forth  to  collect  what  scattered  members  might  be  found. 
By  active  and  vigilant  search  in  the  wineshops  and  in  the  inns, 
in  private  houses  and  in  carriages  flying  to  Paris,  a  certain 
number  of  the  fugitives  was  collected;  Paris,  wdth  a  laugh,  said 
thirty,  calling  them  in  mockery  the  Council  of  Thirty  ;  M.  Vandal 
thinks  not  far  short  of  a  hundred.  In  any  case,  they  passed  the 
requisite  formulas,  as  well  as  votes  of  thanks  to  the  generals  who 
had  ejected  them.  The  Ancients,  too,  collected.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  before  the  Bump  of  the  two  assemblies,  the 
provisional  Consuls  Bonaparte,  Si^yes,  and  Ducos  took  the  oaths. 
.\nd  then  all.  Consuls,  Deputies,  troops,  and  spectators  hurried 
back  to  Paris  through  the  dark  November  morning ;  all  but  the 
initiated  believing  that  they  had  saved  the  Republic.  The  troops. 
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too,  tramped  back  to  the  familiar,  yet  no  longer  appropriate 
“gaira.” 

Next  morning  at  ten  o’clock  the  General  takes  possession. 
Paris  is  calm  and  even  satisfied,  a  rare  condition  in  that  turbulent 
city  at  moments  of  crisis.  But  the  tranquillity  was  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  was  felt  that  insecurity,  the  curse  of  revolutionary 
agitations,  had  disappeared ;  there  was  now  some  guarantee  for 
the  future;  men  could  buy  and  sell  and  work  in  jieace.  Still, 
the  work  of  reorganisation  required  infinite  tact  and  patience,  and 
here  Bonaparte  reveals  himself  in  a  new  character.  He  is  emi¬ 
nently  tactful  and  imperturbable.  He  has  to  keep  vigilant  watch 
in  three  directions  where  there  is  danger  ;  he  has  to  watch  the 
Royalists,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  army,  which  is  Republican. 
He  has  to  balance,  to  conciliate,  to  inspire  confidence  on  the  one 
hand  without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  other. 

The  first  difficulty,  as  always,  is  money  ;  the  Treasury  is  empty, 
and  everything  is  in  arrear.  At  the  War  Office  things  are  little 
better.  The  outgoing  Minister  is  questioned.  “You  pay  the 
army,  give  us  the  pay-sheets.”  “We  don’t  pay  the  army.” 
“Well,  then,  you  feed  the  army;  tell  us  what  you  pay  for  food.” 
“We  don’t  feed  the  army.”  “Well  at  least  you  clothe  the 
army  ;  what  is  the  cost  of  that?”  “We  don’t  clothe  the  army.” 
All  is  chaos. 

Sieyes,  who  had  dreamed  that  Bonaparte  would  leave  civil 
administration  to  him,  is  quickly  undeceived.  The  young 
General — for  he  is  only  thirty  years  old,  how  incredible  that 
seems! — haggard  and  emaciated,  toils  feverishly  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  sees  everyone  of  every  party,  works  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion.  Of  this  prodigious  operation  no  epitome  is 
possible ;  the  reader  must  have  the  pleasure  of  studying  it  in  the 
vivid  and  entrancing  pages  of  the  historian. 

Then  there  is  the  Constitution,  no  light  task.  Si^y^s  now  has 
one  ready,  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  reduce  Bonaparte  to  a 
|X)mpous  nullity.  It  is  not  safe  as  yet  to  dispense  with  Sieyes, 
so  a  compromise  has  to  be  found  between  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
Director,  who  w^ants  Bonaparte  to  be  a  “pig  for  fattening,”  and 
that  of  Bonaparte  who  means  to  be  everything.  The  work  is  at 
high  pressure,  the  committee  breaks  down.  He  himself  survives, 
indefatigable,  vigorous,  feverish  wdth  anxiety  to  get  the  Consti¬ 
tution  settled.  Sometimes  he  has  moments  of  fierce  impatience. 
He  gnaw's  his  nails,  stamps  his  feet,  yields  to  an  irrepressible  out¬ 
burst.  But  he  soon  recovers  himself.  At  last  it  is  settled  that 
there  are  to  be  three  Consuls,  two  with  a  deliberative  voice,  but 
that  the  decision  of  the  First  Consul  is  to  be  final.  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  master.  Si^y^s  is 
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consoled  by  the  presidential  chair  of  the  new  Senate,  and  by  a 
rich  estate.  He  also  by  a  touch  of  Corsican  finesse  is  made  to 
nominate  the  three  Consuls,  who  should  have  been  elected.  The 
process  is  comically  unscrupulous,  in  Bonaparte’s  later  style.  On 
this  occasion  the  illegality  signifies  little.  The  man  or  woman  in 
the  street,  as  so  often  happens,  says  the  last  word  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  being  proclaimed  in  the  streets.  “I  have  not 
heard  a  word,”  says  one.  ‘‘I  have  not  lost  a  word,”  says  the 
other.  “What  is  in  the  Constitution  then?”  asks  the  first. 
“There  is  Bonaparte,”  replies  the  second.  A  Constitution,  said 
the  First  Consul  later,  should  be  short  and  obscure ;  this  one 
was  apparently  short  and  clear. 

The  living  and  admirable  part  of  the  Constitution,  besides  the 
First  Consul  himself,  is  the  Council  of  State,  the  ideal  helpmate 
of  the  ideal  Dictator.  It  is  composed  of  men  of  all  parties.  “I 
use  those  who  have  the  will  and  capacity  to  work  with  me,”  says 
the  First  Consul.  The  Council  is  his  laboratory,  his  palace  of 
Truth ;  there  he  tests,  experiments,  consults,  discusses  vigilantly 
and  precisely  all  projects,  and  produces  his  own  for  criticism. 
Such  a  department,  severely  and  conscientiously  worked,  is  a 
priceless  critic  and  assistant  for  a  strong  ruler.  Moreover,  as 
auditors  of  this  body,  he  trains  the  choicest  young  men  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  Fortunate  is  the  country  which  is  privileged 
to  possess  such  an  institution,  worked  and  developed  as  it  was 
by  Napoleon. 

His  main  determination  is  to  restore  order,  to  put  an  end  to 
violence,  uncertainty,  and  civil  war.  He  puts  out  feelers  of  con¬ 
ciliation  in  every  direction.  He  has  long  talks  with  the  Eoyalists  ; 
he  buries  the  Pope  with  dignity,  and  Turenne  with  splendour; 
he  allows  priests,  and  opens  the  churches ;  he  shuts  his  eyes,  or 
gives  open  toleration,  when  emigrants  return;  “Nous  autres 
nobles,”  once  escapes  his  lips.  But  all  this  has  to  be  done  with 
extreme  caution  before  the  closing  but  suspicious  eyes  of  the 
Revolution. 

His  eyes  are  beginning  to  pierce  clearly  into  the  future.  He 
must  have  a  church  to  conciliate  France,  even  though  it  dis¬ 
please  a  loud  minority.  France  in  its  depths,  M.  Vandal  tells  us, 
was  still  Catholic,  and  the  movement  towards  the  recognition  of 
Christian  faith  proceeds  of  its  own  accord.  D^cadi  gives  place  un¬ 
officially  to  Sunday.  In  churches  where  there  are  no  priests, 
peasants  assemble  spontaneously  for  common  prayer,  “pour  faire 
le  geste  religieux.”  France  is  nearly  ripe  for  the  Concordat.  And, 
as  the  churches  open,  the  emigrants  creep  back.  They  wander 
sadly  about  trying  to  localise  the  Paris  they  remember.  “Vous 
souvenez-vous?  C’^tait  l^i.  C’etait  ici,”  are  murmured  every- 
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where.  All  this,  with  a  wealth  of  fascinating  detail,  gleaned 
from  an  entire  literature,  M.  Vandal  sets  before  us. 

In  the  centre  of  all  there  is  the  Euler,  watchful,  prudent,  far- 
seeing.  He  is  seldom  seen,  except  once  every  ten  days,  when 
he  holds  an  insjiection  of  troops  in  the  C’arrousel.  His  only 
relaxations  are  the  austere  sittings  of  the  Institute,  and  the  week¬ 
end  parties  for  the  D^cadi  holiday  at  Malmaison,  where  he  plays 
prisoners’  base  like  a  boy.  When  seen  he  is  scandalously  ill- 
dressed,  Royalists  say  ugly ;  all  say  short,  save  when  he  raises  his 
head  and  glances  wdth  his  eye ;  then  he  seems  suddenly  to  tower 
up.  He  is  always  learning  and  absorbing.  All  France  seems  to 
flow  into  that  self-contained  vessel.  What  is  fermenting  inside? 

Then  he  sees  that  the  success  of  his  work  depends  too  much 
on  his  own  life ;  a  life  so  precarious  and  exposed.  Thus  he 
is  led  to  dynastic  ideas,  perhaps  not  unwillingly,  for  “il 
avait  rimagination  republicaine,  et  I’instinct  monarchique,” 
shrewdly  remarks  our  author.  He  has  no  child,  so  he  must 
adopt  an  heir.  There  are  his  brothers.  Joseph  and  Lucien 
he  discards ;  one  is  too  easy ,  the  other  too  jiersonal  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  At  last  his  choice  rests  on  Louis !  Louis  at  this  time 
is  sweet-tempered,  affectionate,  docile.  But  how  the  First 
Consul  could  dream  that  this  gentle  being  could  ever  be  the  .^ilolus 
to  control  the  winds  and  storms  of  tumultuous  France,  remains 
a  mystery.  It  is  less  surprising  that  Josephine  should  favour 
the  project.  She  pushes  it  with  the  idea  that  Louis  shall  marry 
Hortense,  unite  the  two  families,  and  eradicate  the  idea  of 
divorce.  She  succeeds  with  disastrous  success.  She  produces 
the  most  unhappy  of  marriages.  The  chosen  heir,  ill,  hypochon¬ 
driac,  impossible,  irritates  everyone  connected  with  him  by 
obstinacy,  suspicion,  and  conceit;  and  at  last  outlaws  himself,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  escape  from  his  brother,  his  wdfe,  and  his 
throne.  But  we  are  looking  too  far  ahead. 

The  dynasty  for  the  present  must  take  care  of  itself,  there  is 
too  much  to  do.  What  will  not  w’ait  is  a  Code  of  Laws.  There 
is  a  noble  monument  to  put  one’s  name  to ;  and  the  General  sets 
to  work.  He  has  in  his  Second  Consul  Cambac6res  a  skilled  and 
efficient  jurist.  With  him  and  other  experts  he  labours.  He 
animates,  superintends,  and  moulds  the  operations;  fervet  opus. 
It  is  a  work  of  fusion  and  compromise  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  between  the  philosophical  and  juridical  spirit,  between 
tradition  and  w'ritten  law.  Its  effect  is  to  codify  the  Revolution. 
“II  ne  cr^e  pas  le  progres,  il  I’enregistre  et  le  fixe,  le  stabilise. 
En  lui  I’ardente  matiere  se  concrete  sous  forme  solide,  indestruc¬ 
tible  ;  par  lui  en  cette  partie  la  Revolution  se  fait  bronze  et 
granit.”  The  work  is  not  set  about  in  earnest  until  after 
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Marengo,  so  that  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  book. 
But  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  M.  Vandal  for  including  it, 
and  for  the  eloquent  pages  he  gives  to  it,  summing  up  with  the 
just  phrase  :  “Napoleon,  comme  Eome,  en  perdant  I’Empire  sur 
les  peuples,  leur  laissa  ses  lois.” 

From  this  vast  work  of  reorganisation  the  First  Consul  is 
suddenly  called  by  an  irresistible  summons.  He  sniffs  war,  and 
cannot  resist  the  call  of  the  battlefield.  Austria  is  stubbornly 
in  arms,  contained,  indeed,  by  Moreau  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
but  far  too  strong  for  Massena  in  Italy.  There  are  two  great 
difficulties.  One  is  to  take  part  of  Moreau’s  army  from  that 
frigid  and  jealous  chief.  He  will  not  let  Bonaparte  come  to 
his  army ;  with  difficulty  he  cedes  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
other  obstacle  is  this  :  The  Constitution  appears  to  forbid  the 
First  Consul  to  command  in  the  field.  That,  too,  is  surmounted  ; 
he  will  only  inspect  and  review.  Then,  with  the  army  of  reserve, 
he  crosses  the  Alps  and  throws  himself  into  Italy.  At  his  depar¬ 
ture  conspiracies  once  more  raise  their  head ;  indeed ,  his  own 
friends  have  to  consider  his  successor  in  case  of  his  death ;  for  his 
enemies  his  defeat  will  be  enough.  He  leaves  all  this  scornfully 
behind.  As  they  plot  or  prepare,  they  are  electrified  by  the 
news  that  he  has  entered  Milan.  This  eclipses  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Massena  has  had  to  evacuate  Genoa  with  all  the 
honours,  and  more  than  all  the  honours  of  war.  But  still  this 
reverse  swells  the  hostile  army  by  freeing  the  besieging  force. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Genoa 
reaches  Paris  the  decisive  battle  is  raging.  After  a  day  of 
desperate  fighting  the  F^’rench  are  everywhere  repulsed.  M61as, 
the  Austrian  General,  sends  a  courier  to  Vienna  to  announce  his 
victory.  If  the  hundred  expectant  heads  of  faction  in  France 
only  knew  !  But  Desaix,  one  of  Napoleon’s  few  friends,  perhaps 
his  dearest,  arrives  with  fresh  troops ;  Kellerman  with  his  cavalry 
completes  what  the  charge  of  Desaix  had  begun  ;  the  fortune  of 
battle  turns,  and  Marengo  is  won. 

Six  days  afterwards  Paris  is  waiting  in  trepidation.  A  rumour 
had  reached  the  Government  of  a  great  battle  fought ;  first  lost 
and  then  gained.  But  there  is  no  official  news.  Are  then  the 
tidings  true?  Does  the  absence  of  a  despatch  mean  that  Bona¬ 
parte  is  dead?  If  so,  Carnot  must  be  presented  as  the  official 
candidate  for  his  place.  But  the  Second  Consul  keeps  Joseph 
in  reserve.  The  night  passes  in  feverish  suspense ;  then  about 
eleven  o’clock  three  couriers  successively  arrive,  and  the  great 
news  is  circulating  on  every  lip.  Bonaparte  who,  as  Vandal  says, 
was  1  born  journalist,  sends  home  a  masterpiece  of  his  art.  He 
admits  his  defeats,  but  describes  the  recovery  of  the  battle  and 
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the  charge  of  Desaix  in  language  full  of  colour  and  heat.  Then 
he  comes  to  the  tragedy ;  Desaix  is  dead,  in  the  flush  of  victory. 
In  the  style  of  the  ancients,  he  composes  the  dying  speech  of  the 
hero  and  his  own  reply. 

Paris  goes  mad  with  joy.  The  Tuileries,  palace  court,  and 
garden  are  open  and  thronged.  The  w'orkmen  are  roused  to 
enthusiasm.  It  is  the  first  spontaneous  rejoicing  that  has  taken 
place  for  nine  years.  Marengo  is,  says  Vandal,  one  of  the  rare 
events  in  history  which  has  vibrated  through  all  the  various 
masses  of  the  French  nation.  Marengo  to  them  spells  peace. 

His  friend  is  dead,  but  the  conqueror  may  not  tarry ;  Patroclus 
is  killed,  but  there  is  no  rest  for  this  Achilles;  he  cannot  remain 
with  his  army ;  he  must  return  to  the  volcanic  soil  of  Paris. 
Thither  he  returns,  unexpectedly  and  quietly  as  from  Egypt,  and, 
hereafter,  from  Russia  and  Elba.  But  all  the  capital  illuminates 
as  soon  as  it  learns  his  presence.  The  sinister  source  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  itself,  is  a  blaze  of  light ;  it  pours 
its  turbulent  artisans  in  throngs  to  the  Tuileries  ;  but  the  General 
will  not  show  himself. 

Marengo  has  changed  him,  he  has  become  master,  his  tone  is 
curt  and  imperious.  He  knows  that  whether  the  fatal  battle 
has  brought  peace  or  not,  it  has  given  him  supreme  power.  Even 
on  his  way  home,  he  has  done  what  he  could  not  have  done 
before,  he  has  opened  negotiations  for  a  Concordat,  He  is  now 
master  of  France,  ready  to  be  master  of  Europe.  What  he  said 
long  afterwards  of  his  earlier  victories,  is  true  at  least  now.  “Dfes 
lors  j’ai  prevu  ce  que  je  pourrais  devenir !  Je  voyais  d4j&  le 
monde  fuir  sous  nioi  comme  si  j’etais  emporte  dans  les  airs!  ” 
Yes,  France  has  found  the  man  she  sought,  to  rid  her  for  the  time 
at  least  of  Revolution.  But  she  has  also  found  a  master.  And 
on  Europe  his  hand  will  be  not  less  heavy.  It  will  take  the 
Continent  fourteen  years  and  a  generation  of  mankind  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

M.  Vandal  in  his  early  pages  finds  Bonaparte  an  aspirant  to 
absolute  power,  he  leaves  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  shows  us 
in  gross  and  in  detail  what  the  difficulties  have  been,  how  nearly 
the  enterprise  failed,  or  became  ridiculous — which  is  much  the 
same  thing.  And  when  it  succeeded  the  complications  were 
scarcely  less;  only  to  be  surmounted  by  a  patience,  tact,  and 
prudence  w^hich  seem  alien  to  the  hero. 

If  any  doubting  student  shall  be  led  by  these  words  to  this 
history  I  shall  be  well  rewarded,  and  so  will  he.  I  have  already 
been  repaid  by  running  through  the  book  again  in  order  to  write 
this  notice ;  he  will  be  led  through  a  succession  of  stirring  and 
momentous  scenes  by  a  keen  and  fascinating  spirit. 

Rosebery. 


LORD  KITCHENER  AND  EGYPT. 


Lord  Kitchener’s  expected  arrival  in  London  early  this  month 
on  a  brief  holiday  marks  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  his  work  as 
British  Agent  at  Cairo.  The  past  nine  months  in  Egypt  have 
been  marked  by  progress  in  many  directions,  and  Lord  Kitchener’s 
report  on  the  finances,  administration,  and  condition  of  the 
country  is  full  of  impressive  interest. 

Last  summer,  when  the  new  British  Agent  and  Consul-General 
was  appointed  to  his  post,  there  were  those  ^  who  predicted  that 
the  task  before  him  w'ould  not  prove  a  difficult  one.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  to  British  rule,  it  was  said,  had  been  largely  dissipated,  and 
the  road  to  administrative  reforms  made  ready.  Unfortunately 
for  this  roseate  forecast,  it  had  no  sooner  been  uttered  than  it 
was  belied  by  the  event.  As  regards  internal  alfairs,  so  far  was 
popular  hostility  to  British  rule  from  being  allayed,  that  it 
exhibited  itself  in  more  accentuated  and  more  audacious  forms 
than  had  been  observable  for  a  long  while  previously.  In  respect 
of  the  outlook  abroad.  Lord  Kitchener  had  hardly  taken  over  his 
onerous  duties  before  war  broke  out  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 

The  difficulty  of  the  ensuing  external  situation  needs  no  demon¬ 
stration.  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  Egypt  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  intervene,  either  actively  or  passively,  by  waging  or 
abetting  a  war  in  defence  of  Turkish  sovereignty  in  Tripoli.  For, 
had  any  such  action  been  allowed,  Egypt  under  British  tutelage 
would  have  been  engaged  in  war  with  Italy,  with  whom  Great 
Britain  is  at  peace.  To  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  was 
therefore  the  only  possible  policy,  and  this  was  readily  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  to  by  Turkey,  which  has  never  demanded,  nor 
even  so  much  as  suggested,  any  other  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Egypt. 

There  lies  the  situation  in  a  nutshell ;  and  in  order  to  explain 
it,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  course  adopted 
by  a  recent  writer  ^  of  setting  up  elaborate — and,  as  it  hapi^ens, 
purely  fictitious — “suppositions”  of  a  bargain  having  been  struck 
between  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  The  “suppositions”  are  devoid 
of  any  basis  in  fact ;  no  such  bargain  as  that  suggested  was  ever 
concluded.  Nor  was  it  wanted.  Egyptian  neutrality  rests,  not 
on  any  bargain,  but  on  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  logical  and 
necessary  outcome  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is  equally  respon- 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  Sept€iiiber,  1911.  (2)  Ihid.  March,  1912. 
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sible  for  Egypt’s  external  relations  and  for  the  conduct  of  its 
internal  alfairs.  That  being  the  case,  unless  our  Government 
were  bent  on  setting  aside  the  most  elementary  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  the  neutrality  observed  by  Great  Britain  was  the 
only  policy  possible  for  Egypt. 

This  simple  consideration  alone  suffices  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
argument  that,  by  forcing  neutrality  on  Egypt,  we  have  laid 
Italy  under  an  obligation  to  ourselves — that  we  have  bought 
Italian  co-operation  in  the  future  against  the  other  members  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  With  this,  too,  goes  overboard  the  fabled 
offer  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  permit  the  sending  of  three  or  four 
Egyptian  regiments  to  help  Turkey,  but  only  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  an  equal  number  of  British  regiments  should  be  added 
to  the  “  Army  of  Occupation  ” ;  ^  as  also  the  baseless  story  that 
Lord  Kitchener,  to  prevent  the  Arabs  from  “slipping  across  the 
Delta  into  Tripoli,”  built  forts  along  the  Suez  Canal  and  sc 
troops  to  hold  them. 

Gossip  of  this  character,  extravagantly  inaccurate  as  it  is,  may 
be  none  the  less  effective  for  mischief.  A  like  censure  is  incurred 
by  the  grossly  exaggerated  accounts  of  street  disturbances  a^ 
Alexandria  between  Egyptians  and  Italians,  and  by  the  alleged 
belittling  of  the  Turkish  Prince  who  was  sent  to  greet  the  Britis 
Sovereign  on  his  homeward  journey  from  India.  Moreover,  a 
single  glance  at  the  map  should  suffice  to  show  that  to  send 
Turkish  troops  to  Tripoli  by  way  of  Egypt  is  rendered  intensely 
difficult  by  the  existence  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert.  Nor  have 
certain  speculations  as  to  the  future  course  of  events  been  less 
fatuous  or  less  reckless  of  the  harm  they  may  do — instance  what 
one  must  be  permitted  to  call  the  astounding  notion  that  the 
Khedive  might  supersede  the  Sultan  as  head  of  Islam,  protector 
of  the  Hedjas,  and  master  of  Mecca ! 

It  may  have  been,  and  very  likely  was,  “rumoured”  in  the 
bazaars  of  Cairo  that  the  British  “attitude  last  summer  in  so 
strongly  supporting  Erance  in  Morocco  was  largely  due  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  influence.”  But  a  responsible  English  writer  might 
have  known  better  than  to  give  currency  to  a  foolish  rumour 
which  does  its  subject  the  twofold  injustice  (D  of  representing  him 
as  actuated  by  a  petty  dislike  of  the  Germans,  and  (2)  as  pre¬ 
suming  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  Imperial  policy  which  lay 
entirely  outside  his  proper  sphere.  The  British  Agent  at  Cairo 
is  known  to  be  scrupulously  “correct”  in  his  relations  with  the 

(1)  It  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  regard  the  title,  “Army  of 
Occupation,”  as  by  any  means  felicitous.  “  The  Army  in  Egypt  ”  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  simpler,  more  gracious,  and  more  correct  designation  of  the 
troops  serving  the  King  in  Egypt. 
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various  departments  of  the  Khedive’s  Government.  To  represent 
him  as  brusquely  imposing  his  will  on  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
is  equally  offensive  and  absurd,  and  not  one  of  the  spurious 
anecdotes  cited  in  supposed  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  tendency 
itiributed  to  the  British  Consul-General  is  significant  of  anything 
but  the  gullibility  that  credits  them  and  the  irresponsibility  that 
gives  them  currency. 

Entirely  fallacious,  too,  is  the  statement,  not  even  put  forth  as 
resting  on  rumour,  but  roundly  related  as  though  it  accorded  with 
recognised  fact,  that  “Lord  Kitchener’s  attitude  towards  the 
natives,  and  towards  the  question  of  their  participation  in  the 
"government  of  the  country,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of 
^Sir  Eldon  Gorst.’’  To  hazard  so  gratuitous  an  assertion  is  to 
show  very  little  knowledge  either  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  late 
British  Agent  in  Cairo  or  of  the  views  entertained  by  his 
‘Successor.  The  difference  between  them  lies  on  the  surface. 
Except  that  the  aim  of  both  could  not  but  be  the  welfare  and  good 
•government  of  the  Egyptian  people,  there  is  little  else  in  common. 
Lord  Kitchener’s  experience  of  the  Oriental  has  taught  him  that 
’  in  the  East  good  government  is  not  necessarily  “self-govern¬ 
ment”  so-called — that  is,  government  by  democracy.  His  very 
'^'able  and  amiable  predecessor  appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  certain  theories  of  government  are  of 
universal  and  unconditional  application  :  Let  democracy  flourish, 
mat  caelum,  fjord  Kitchener  is  of  those  who  think  the  end  more 
important  than  the  means — who  believe  that  the  work  to  be  done 
matters  more  than  the  particular  machine  to  be  employed  in  doing 
it.  His  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians 
assures  him  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends,  not  on  a 
|>edantic  and  indiscriminate  adherence  to  any  particular  political 
dogma  or  formula,  but  on  the  continuous  application  of  a  well- 
tried  policy  of  enlightened  administration  and  constructive  social 
effort.  It  is  surely  possible  to  be  fully  mindful  of  the  benefit 
of  what  is  termed  self-government,  and  yet  to  be  alive  to  the 
fact  that  a  people,  before  it  can  be  wholly  fitted  for  self- 
government,  has  to  be  steadily  educated  to  value  and  aim 
at  high  ideals  by  having  set  before  its  eyes — not  for  one 
generation  or  for  two — the  visible  and  tangible  translation  of 
those  ideals  into  concrete  form.  It  is  the  merest  commonplace 
to  say  that  this  is  the  work  for  which  Englishmen — and,  not 
least,  British  soldiers — have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  apt. 
It  is  the  work  that  is  being  done  to-day  in  India,  in  Africa,  and 
wherever  British  supremacy  extends ;  it  is  the  sole  justification 
for  our  taking  up  the  task  of  rule  at  all.  That  the  burden  of 
duty — notwithstanding  human  frailty — has  been  and  is  being 
VOL.  XCIT.  N.S.  C 
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borne,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  has  been  the  verdict  of  every 
sane,  competent,  and  candid  observer. 

The  writer  already  referred  to  would  surely  concur  in  this  view. 
And  he  evidently  writes  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
present  British  Agent  in  Egypt.  All  the  more  deplorable,  because 
supremely  mischievous,  are  the  grave  errors  of  statement  into 
which  a  strange  and  unaccountable  credulity  has  permitted  him  to 
fall.  Writing,  as  he  w'as,  anonymously,  he  was  in  a  peculiar 
degree  bound  to  abstain  from  unsupported  allegations  for  which, 
over  his  signature,  he  could  be  held  responsible.  It  is  unjustifiable 
to  cite  as  an  authoritative  narrative  in  the  pages  of  a  first-class 
organ  of  British  opinion  the  unbridled  gossip  of  the  Cairo  hotels, 
the  prolific  tittle-tattle  of  the  foreign  residents,  or  the  fantastic 
rumours  which  sweep  the  bazaars.  The  author  of  this  misleading 
paper  might  well  be  the  first  to  regret,  if  only  he  were  aware 
of,  the  actual  effect  of  his  handiwork — an  effect  largely  attribut¬ 
able  to  its  having  appeared  anonymously  and  to  its  seeming 
to  embody  specially  trustworthy  information.  It  abounds  with 
representations — such  as  those  dealt  with  above — which  the 
Egyptian  public  has  largely  accepted  as  true,  while  they  are  in 
reality  destitute  of  all  accuracy.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  the  article  tends  to  defeat  that  object  which  every  w’ise  ruler 
in  Egypt  is  peculiarly  anxious  to  attain — the  promotion  of  good 
feeling  between  Christian  and  Moslem.  Nor  have  the  ever- 
watchful  enemies  of  England’s  interests  in  the  East  been  slow 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
further  their  own  sinister  designs. 

An  article  of  this  kind,  however  well-intentioned,  is  infinitely 
more  harmful  than — though  it  has  actually  helped  to  suggest— 
the  avowedly  hostile  criticisms  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 
which  the  Manchester  Guardian  admitted  into  its  columns  on 
June  3rd.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  letter  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ablest,  most  respectable,  and  most  influential 
Liberal  journal  in  the  Kingdom,  invested  it  with  an  importance 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  The  writer  has 
consistently,  for  just  thirty  years,  denounced  the  British  Occupa 
tion  as  an  injustice  to  the  Egyptian  people.  He  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  however  bizarre  it  may  seem  to  his 
countrymen.  But  in  furtherance  of  his  views  he  has  consistently 
shown  himself  so  very  much  the  reverse  of  “sane,  competent, 
and  candid  ”  that  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

Everybody  except  Mr.  Blunt  knows  perfectly  well  that  Lord 
Kitchener  does  not  owe  his  appointment  merely  to  his  record  as  a 
soldier,  but  quite  as  much  for  his  qualities  as  an  administrator 
and  an  organiser.  It  is  recognised,  too,  that  through  years  of 
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personal  and  private  intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  peasantry 
he  has  acquired  a  closeness  of  acquaintance  and  depth  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them  such  as  hardly  any  other  European  possesses. 
The  Egyptians  of  all  classes  respect  and  trust  Lord  Kitchener  as 
the  one  man  who  is  bent  on  watching  over  their  interests  and 
improving  their  condition.  How  energetically  he  is  doing  this 
is  evident  from  every  page  of  the  recently  issued  report  of  his 
first  nine  months’  work  as  British  agent. 

It  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  deficiency  in  both  candour 
and  generosity  which  marks  Mr.  Blunt’s  letter,  that  through 
nearly  two  columns  of  close  print  he  has  not  one  single  word  to 
say  in  appreciation  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  remarkable  efforts  during 
these  nine  months  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Egyptian  people  ; 
not  a  word  about  the  measures  taken,  under  the  British  Agent’s 
personal  supervision,  to  push  forward  great  drainage  schemes ; 
to  eradicate  the  formidable  cotton-pests ;  to  mitigate  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  fellah  by  improved  education ;  to  encourage 
his  thrift  by  the  extension  of  savings  banks ;  to  help  him 
against  being  defrauded  by  the  establishment  of  cotton  markets ; 
to  i)romote  improved  methods  of  cotton-growing to  distribute 
at  a  low  price  good  qualities  of  cotton  seeds ;  to  build  schools  and 
to  foster  and  extend  education,  primary  and  secondary;  to 
remedy  the  want  of  cattle  for  ploughing,  owing  to  a  recent  fatal 
disease  amongst  animals;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  reduce  infant 
mortality.^ 

Mr.  Blunt,  the  professed  champion  of  the  Egyptian  natives,  is 
content  to  leave  all  these  topics  aside,  the  greater  part  of  his 
letter  being  devoted  to  protests  and  complaints  against  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  certain  pestilential  publications  either  for  sedition  or 
for  stirring  up  strife.  His  general  account  of  the  situation  is  that 
“the  whole  temperament  of  the  Egyptian  administration  has  been 
shifted  back  to  a  lower  grade  of  morality.” 

(1)  The  fresh  action  to  check  infantile  mortality  is  due,  like  the  other  reforms, 
to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  British  Agent,  who  saw  that  to  deal  with  this 
disastrous  leakage  of  young  lives  was  a  primary  and  pressing  necessity.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  among  infants  had  reached  a  figure  so  startling  as  to 
appear,  at  first  sight,  almost  incredible.  Even  the  small  reduction  effected  a 
short  time  ago  had  not  been  maintained.  The  principle  now  adopted  is  to  teach 
the  people  to  look  after  their  own  children.  Want  of  home  care  and  the 
toleration  of  insanitary  surroundings  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  violent  forms  of 
fever  and  diarrhoea  which  so  often  prove  fatal  before  aid  can  be  given. 
Prevention  is  now  aimed  at,  the  wise  course  being  chosen  of  adapting  existing 
machinery  by  giving  a  hospital  training  to  the  present  village  barbers,  and 
setting  them  to  work,  under  medical  supervision,  at  small  local  dispensaries,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  render  first  aid  till  a  doctor  can  be  called.  The  dispensaries 
will  be  free  to  the  inhabitants.  The  local  midwives  are  also  to  receive  training. 
Lord  Kitchener  has  also  moved  the  Provincial  Councils  to  fill  up  the  insanitary 
stagnant  pools  which  cause  so  much  disease  in  many  villages  of  the  Delta. 
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By  aJl  means  let  issue  be  joined  between  the  Two  Moralities. 
There  is,  first,  the  morality  which  cares  for  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  lives  of  their  children  ;  which  makes  the  welfare  of 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest  the  object  of  its  chief  solicitude ; 
which  seeks  to  promote  their  prosperity,  material  and  spiritual; 
which  labours  to  secure  for  them  the  best  gifts  of  the  highest 
civilisation,  to  be  followed  ultimately  by  self-government  when 
they  are  fit  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  rival  “morality,”  which  for  thirty  years 
has  sought  to  undermine  the  only  good  Government  that  Egypt 
during  a  period  extending  over  at  least  sixty  centuries  has  ever 
enjoyed ;  which  has  advocated,  and  by  seditious  conspiracies  tried 
to  carry  out,  absurd  because  premature  schemes  of  popular 
self-rule;  which  has  appealed  to,  and  traded  on,  the  ignorant 
prejudice  of  the  poor  and  the  cupidity  of  the  well-to-do ;  and 
which ,  itself  neither  able  nor  anxious  to  promote  plans  of  genuine 
reform,  has  preferred  the  role  of  opposing  or  maligning  the 
beneficent  measures  of  those  against  whom  it  bears  a  grudge. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  in  Egypt  last  year  he  found  the 
people  broken  up  into  political  parties,  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  all  against  us.  Copts  and  Mussulmans  were  engaged  in 
violent  dissensions  which  threatened  to  become  dangerously 
exacerbated.  Agriculture  had  been  neglected,  and  no  schemes 
for  helping  the  fellaheen  had  been  instituted  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  new  British  Agent  at  once  started  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
both  rulers  and  fellaheen  from  politics,  at  which  they  are  so  bad 
and  for  which  they  are  by  nature  so  unsuited,  to  agriculture,  at 
which  they  are  so  good  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  have 
centuries  of  experience  behind  them.  The  new  policy  leapt  to 
success.  The  excitement  of  partisanship  quickly  subsided,  the 
misused  energies  of  the  people  having  been  directed  to  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  Copts  and  Moslems  have  become  reconciled, 
and  now  work  peacefully  side  by  side. 

This  internal  result  is  the  more  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
extreme  tension  of  feeling  produced  by  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  Italy — a  war  which,  as  Lord  Kitchener  emphatically  says, 
was  “totally  unexpected.”  In  spite  of  their  natural  excite¬ 
ment,  the  praiseworthy  self-restraint  of  the  people  of  Egypt  is 
a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  endeavour  to  wean  them  from 
politics,  whether  home  or  foreign,  to  the  calm  consideration  of 
practical  reforms  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  country. 

As  has  been  already  said.  Lord  Kitchener  is  knowm  to  the 
world  at  large  as  a  great  soldier,  a  stern  economist,  an  unrivalled 
organiser.  No  intelligent  observer  of  Egyptian  affairs  in  these 
past  months  will  refuse  to  credit  him  with  the  qualities  of  a 
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successful  diplomatist.  As  Sirdar,  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
South  Africa  and  India,  Lord  Kitchener  exhibited  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  appreciation  of  racial  characteristics,  a  talent  which 
time  after  time  enabled  him  to  grapple  successfully  with  local 
questions  which  another  administrator  less  sympathetic  in  this 
respect  might  have  been  unable  to  solve. 

In  the  part  which  he  now  plays  under  the  a^gis  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  British  Consul-General  has  shown  not  only  an  intimacy 
with  European  politics,  but  a  flair  and  a  lightness  of  hand  which 
only  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  would  have  attributed 
to  him,  and  his  tenure  of  office  in  Egypt  has  already  lighted  up 
the  thoroughly  human  side  of  his  character.  It  needs  but  a  super¬ 
ficial  study  of  the  White  Paper  to  recognise  that  the  British 
Agent’s  first  care  has  been  to  secure  the  good  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  and  to  show  them  in  what  direction  health  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  lie ;  to  teach  them  that  the  great  future  of  their 
country  depends  on  their  owm  united  efforts,  and  that  those 
efforts,  instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  glorification  of  this  or 
that  political  faction,  must  be  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  the  rich  resources  which  lie  at  their  feet.  The  strong  soldier 
who  has  at  times  been  accused  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  of  holding 
human  life  too  cheap,  is  revealed  as  the  man  for  whom  every 
detail  affecting  the  lives,  and  especially  the  humble  lives,  which 
lie  within  the  scope  of  his  influence  is  of  absorbing  and  vital 
interest. 

The  country  at  large,  and  the  Unionist  party  in  particular,  have 
many  just  causes  of  quarrel  with  the  Government  at  present  in 
office,  but  no  fair-minded  man,  whatever  his  political  creed,  can 
refuse  to  give  full  credit  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  Agency  in  Cairo.* 

George  Arthur. 

(1)  It  would  be  premature  to  make  detailed  allusion  to  the  prominent  part 
played  by  Lord  Kitchener  last  month  at  the  important  conference  held  at 
Malta,  where — one  may  feel  assured — he  firmly  and  successfully  represented  the 
fatal  unwisdom  of  crippling  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  without, 
at  any  rate,  a  commensurate  strengthening  of  the  British  garrison  in  Egypt. 
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Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  (1790), 
although  he  called  Eousseau  an  “eccentric  observer  of  human 
nature,”  had  not  attempted  to  deny  his  penetration.  He  wrote 
of  him,  already  without  sympathy,  as  one  who  for  the  sake  of 
playing  upon  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  inherent  in  man , 
desired  extraordinary  situations,  “giving  rise  to  new  and  unlooked- 
for  strokes  in  politics  and  morals.”  But  he  gave  the  Genevese 
philosopher  credit  for  nothing  worse  than  levity ;  Eousseau  had 
raised  up  political  and  social  paradoxes  in  the  spirit  in  which 
a  story-teller,  eager  to  arouse  the  attention  of  an  idle  audience, 
evokes  giants  and  fairies  to  satisfy  the  credulity  of  his  hearers. 
And  Burke  has  the  indulgence  to  admit  that,  “I  believe,  were 
Eousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be 
shocked  at  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  his  scholars,  who  .  .  .  are 
servile  imitators ;  and  even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an 
implicit  faith.” 

But  events  rapidly  developed,  and  when  Burke  came  to  write 
the  flaming  sentences  of  his  great  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly  (1791),  the  importance  of  Eousseau’s 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  events  which  Burke  so  passion¬ 
ately  deplored  had  greatly  widened  and  deepened.  He  saw  that 
the  very  blood  of  Eousseau  had  been  transfused  into  the  veins 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  “Him  they  study,”  he 
wrote ;  “  him  they  meditate :  him  they  turn  over  in  all  the  time 
they  can  spare  from  the  laborious  mischief  of  the  day,  or  the 
debauches  of  the  night.  Eousseau  is  their  canon  of  holy  writ : 
in  his  life  he  is  their  canon  of  Polyclitus ;  he  is  their  standard 
figure  of  perfection.”  Burke  felt  obliged  to  denounce,  with  his 
unparalleled  wealth  of  picturesque  eloquence,  the  fatal  character 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  author  of  the  Lettres  de  la 
Montagne  and  the  Confessions. 

To  Burke,  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  very  Eagnarok  of  the  gods,  the  ruin  of  all  which  made 
life  in  Europe  w’orth  living,  it  now  became  a  religious  duty  to 
expose  the  malefic  character  of  the  charming,  exquisite  pleadings 
of  the  revolutionary  of  Geneva.  He  declared  that  the  virtue 
propounded  by  Eousseau  was  not  virtue  at  all,  but  “a  selfish, 
flattering,  seductive,  ostentatious  vice.”  This  was  a  theory  new 
to  Englishmen,  a  theory  which  had,  of  course,  in  faltering 

fl)  Address  delivered,  in  French,  before  the  F^ociete  .Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  at  Geneva,  on  June  28th,  1912,  upon  occasion  of  the  bicentenary 
of  the  birth  of  Rousseau. 
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accents,  been  here  and  there  hinted  by  opponents,  but  never 
before  deliberately  and  logically  asserted  by  a  great  master  of 
English  oratory.  Burke  spoke,  not  merely  with  the  immense 
prestige  of  his  position,  but  as  one  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  personal  charm  of  Kousseau,  and  who  had  studied  him  in 
his  lifetime,  not  merely  without  prejudice,  but  with  sympathy 
and  admiration.  His  grave  censure  of  the  philosopher  came  with 
unction  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  reported  to  have  been  in 
communication  with  him,  during  his  first  visit  to  London,  almost 
from  day  to  day.^  Burke  spoke  with  authority  to  a  large  section 
of  the  public  when  he  stated  that  he  had  gradually  become 
persuaded  that  Kousseau  “  entertained  no  principle  either  to  guide 
his  heart,  or  to  guide  his  understanding,  but  vanity. ''  He  did 
not  deny  the  charm  of  Rousseau’s  writing,  or  pretend  to 
depreciate  his  incomparable  talents,  but  he  pronounced  him  to 
be  deranged  and  eccentric,  and  to  have  gloried  in  the  illumination 
of  the  obscure  and  vulgar  vices.  He  described  the  Confessions , 
over  which  the  English  world  had  bowled  in  transports  of  emo¬ 
tional  adulation,  as  the  record  of  “a  life  that,  with  wild  defiance, 
he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator.”  Violence  carried  Burke  so 
far  as  to  describe  Kousseau  as  a  man,  by  his  own  account, 
without  a  single  virtue.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
diatribe,  prominently  brought  forward  by  the  first  of  English 
orators,  in  a  w'ork  which  was  read  by  every  educated  man  in 
Great  Britain,  sapped  the  reputation  of  Kousseau  amongst  our 
countrymen,  and  led  to  the  gradual  decline  of  his  fame  in 
England  all  down  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  attack  on  Kousseau,  contained  in  many  fulminating  pages 
of  the  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unjust.  We  read  it  now'  wdth  a  certain  indignation, 
tempered  by  a  mild  amusement.  Its  effect  should  have  been 
reduced  by  the  absurdity  of  its  denunciation  of  Frenchmen  and  of 
the  French  nation,  in  whom  Burke  saw  little  but  a  furious  con¬ 
geries  of  dancing-masters,  fiddlers,  and  valets-de-chamhre.  But 
there  w'ere  already  in  England,  in  the  reaction  of  terror  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution,  many  who  were  delighted  to 
accept  this  grotesque  perversion  of  the  truth ,  and  Burke ,  wdth  all 
his  powers  of  speech,  all  his  knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  knew 
how'  to  play  upon  the  alarms  and  the  ignorances  of  the  English. 
He  had,  at  all  events,  the  dangerous  gift  of  unqualified  statement, 
and  when  he  solemnly  declared,  as  if  by  reluctant  conviction, 
that  ‘‘the  waitings  of  Kousseau  lead  directly  to  shameful  evil” 

(1)  By  far  the  best  account  of  Rousseau’s  visit  to  England  is  contained  in 
Le  f>4jour  de  J.  J.  Roufxrau  en  Angleterre.  (1766-1767),  published  from  original 
documents  by  M,  Louis  J.  Courtois  (A.  Jullien,  Geneve,  1911). 
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both  in  theory  and  practice,  there  were  thousands  only  too  ready 
to  accept  the  warning. 

We  may  observe,  too,  that  Burke  was  the  earliest  English 
critic  of  weight  who  suggested  that  the  exquisite  literary  art  of 
Bousseau  had  its  limitations.  His  remarks  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  at  length,  since  they  contain  the  germ  of  the  English 
attitude  through  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  — 

“  I  have  often  wondered  how  he  comes  to  be  so  much  more  admired  and 
followed  on  the  Continent  than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a  secret  charm  in 
the  language  may  have  its  share  in  this  extraordinary  difference.  We 
certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degree  we  feel,  in  this  writer,  a  style  glowing, 
animated,  enthusiastic;  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  it  lax,  diffuse,  and 
not  in  the  best  taste  of  composition;  all  the  members  of  the  piece  being 
pretty  equally  laboured  and  expanded,  without  any  due  selection  or  subor¬ 
dination  of  parts.  He  is  generally  too  much  on  the  stretch,  and  his  manner 
has  little  variety.  We  cannot  rest  upon  any  of  his  works,  though  they 
contain  observations  which  occasionally  discover  a  considerable  insight  into 
human  nature.” 

These  attacks  of  Burke  upon  their  idol  were  not  accepted  tamely 
by  the  Whigs,  or  by  the  Radical  wing  of  their  party,  which  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  intellectual  men  of  the  time.  It  was 
recognised  that  Burke  spoke  with  excessive  violence,  and  that 
his  emotion  was  largely  provoked  by  ixilitical  apprehensions 
which  w'ere  not  shared  by  the  more  enlightened  of  his  country¬ 
men.  It  was  easily  pointed  out  that  the  great  orator’s  objection 
to  Rousseau  was  founded  on  a  predilection  for  aristocracy,  a 
dread  of  innovation,  an  abhorrence  for  abstract  {politics,  rather 
than  on  a  serious  and  philosophical  consideration  of  Rousseau’s 
contributions  to  literature.  There  were  many  indignant  replies 
to  his  denunciation,  the  most  effective  being  those  contained  in 
Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  famous  Vindicice  GalUccc.  Mackintosh, 
with  less  eloquence  but  far  more  knowledge,  denied  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Rousseau  for  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  Burke  had  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Contrat  Social.  Rousseau  was  vindicated  as  one  of  the  immortal 
band  of  sages  “who  unshackled  and  emancipated  the  human 
mind,”  and  he  was  assured  a  place  in  eternal  glory,  by  the  side 
of  Locke  and  Franklin. 

All  that  was  generous,  all  that  was  enthusiastic  in  Englisli 
opinion,  was  still  marshalled  on  the  side  of  Rousseau,  but  Burke’s 
measured  attack,  so  universally  considered,  was  the  gradual 
cause  of  an  ever-increasing  defection.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  this  was  confined  to  the  more  timid  and  the  less 
intelligent  part  of  the  community.  Burke  had  assailed  in 
Rousseau  the  politician  and  the  moralist,  but  although  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  imaginative  writer, 
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his  diatribe  did  little  at  first  to  weaken  the  spell  of  Eousseau’s 
sentimental  and  literary  writings.  There  was  no  sign,  in  1800, 
that  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  had  lost  its  magic  for  English  readers, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  so  numerous  as 
they  had  been  twenty  years  earlier.  The  famous  romance  had 
been  the  direct  precursor  of  the  school  of  romantic-sentimental 
novels  in  England,  but  it  would  take  us  too  far  back  to  consider 
in  any  detail  its  infiuence  on  Holcroft,  whose  Hugh  Trevor  dates 
from  1797  ;  on  Bage,  in  such  romances  as  Hermsprong  (1796) ; 
on  Mrs.  Inchbold,  in  Nature  and  Art  (1796) ;  and  on  Charlotte 
Smith.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  popular  novelists 
lived  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  their  romances 
were  still  widely  read,  and  by  advanced  thinkers  warmly  accepted, 
long  after  our  period  begins.  Moreover,  in  William  Godwin 
(1756-1836),  once  known  as  “the  immortal  Godwin,”  we 
have  the  most  pronounced  example  in  English  literature  of  the 
novelist  started, and  supported  by  a  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Bousseau.  Caleb  Williams  (1794)  is  still  a  minor  English 
classic,  and  Fleetwood  (1804)  is  an  example  of  a  Rousseau  novel 
actually  written  within  the  confines  of  our  century.  But  with 
these  names  the  list  of  the  novelists  directly  inspired  by  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  in  a  much  lesser  degree  by  Fjmile,  prac¬ 
tically  ceases,  and  the  advent  of  Walter  Scott  gave  the  survivors 
tl'ioir  eoup  de  grdce. 

The  excessive  admiration  of  Englishmen  for  the  imaginative 
writings  of  Rousseau  w’as  already  on  the  wane,  or  rather  it  was 
beginning  to  be  old-fashioned.  That  very  remarkable  work 
The  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,  by  Thomas  Green  (1769- 
1825),  gives  us  a  valuable  insight  into  critical  opinion  during  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tt  was  published  in 
1810,  but  it  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  slightly  earlier  time.  It 
represents  the  views  of  an  independent  and  transitional  thinker, 
remote  from  all  the  literary  cliques,  who  read  extensively  in  his 
hermitage  at  Ipswich,  and  it  mirrors  the  mind  of  the  average 
educated  Englishman  between  1795  and  1805.  We  discover  that 
(here  were  persons  of  cultivation  in  England  at  that  time  who 
did  not  hesitate  deliberately  to  pronounce  that  Rousseau  was, 
“without  exception,  the  greatest  genius  and  the  finest  writer  that 
ever  lived.”  This  opinion  the  judicious  Green  is  by  no  means 
able  to  endorse ;  hut  he  makes  a  very  curious  confession  which 
throws  a  <=trong  light  on  the  best  English  opinion  in  1800.  The 
Lover  of  Tjiterature  says  that  Rousseau  is  a  character  “who  has 
hv  turns  transported  me  with  the  most  violent  and  opposite 
emotions  of  delight  and  disgust,  admiration  and  contempt,  in¬ 
dignation  and  pity.”  He  points  out,  with  great  acumen,  the 
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peculiar  couditions  of  Rousseau’s  “distempered  sensibility,”  and 
says  that  his  wrath  against  evildoing  burns  “in  consuming  tire.” 
Green’s  analysis  of  Rousseau’s  genius  is  ingenious  and  glowing, 
but  he  sees  spots  in  the  sun,  and  thus,  at  the  immediate  threshold 
of  the  new  century,  we  meet  with  high  critical  commendation, 
but  also  with  the  faint  beginnings  of  reproof. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  earliest  objections  made  to 
Rousseau’s  influence  by  Englishmen  were  political.  They  were 
not  directed  against  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,  nor  tlmile,  nor  the 
Confessions,  but  against  the  Contrat  Social.  The  name  of 
Rousseau  had  been  used,  in  connection  with  this  work,  to  justify 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  jacqueries,  the 
September  massacres.  Serious  English  people,  whom  Burke  had 
originally  awakened  to  suspicion,  became  more  and  more  deeply 
persuaded  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  which  had  con¬ 
ducted  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.  The  book  itself  was  never  much 
read  in  England,  but  it  formed  part  of  a  tradition.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  to  have  consecrated  the  violent  acts  of  the  Revolution,  and 
English  people  began  to  shrink  from  a  title-page  so  tainted  with 
blood.  This  view  found  a  striking  exponent  in  the  opening  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where  Jeffrey,  reviewing  Monnier’s 
Influence  attrihuee  aux  philosophes,  warned  his  readers  with 
earnest  unction  against  “the  presumptuous  and  audacious 
maxims”  of  Rousseau,  which  had  a  natural  tendency  to  do 
harm.  The  arguments  of  the  Contrat  Social  were  exposed  by 
the  Whig  critic  as  unsettling  the  foundations  of  political  duty, 
and  as  teaching  the  citizens  of  every  established  Government  that 
they  were  enslaved,  and  had  the  power  of  becoming  free.  What¬ 
ever  influence  Rousseau  still  had,  and  in  1802  it  was  already 
waning,  the  Edinburgh  Review  solemnly  declared  to  be  “un¬ 
questionably  pernicious.” 

By  English  politicians  of  the  Tory  type,  Rousseau  was  now 
regarded  with  growing  suspicion.  They  looked  back  to  first 
causes,  and  found  him  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  They  blamed  him 
all  the  more  because  they  still  lay  under  the  spell  of  his  style 
and  his  sentiment.  He  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  with  more 
disapproval  than  other  and  more  definitely  revolutionary  philo¬ 
sophers,  than  Condorcet,  for  instance,  as  being  more  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  less  logical,  more  “improvident,”  to  use  the 
expression  of  an  early  English  critic.  There  was  no  considerable 
desire  in  England  for  the  subversion  of  monarchy,  and  it  was 
only  in  countries  where  there  was  a  wish  to  believe  that  kings 
were  toppling  from  their  thrones  that  the  political  writings  of 
the  arch-agitator  could  expect  to  find  a  welcome.  All  such 
speculation  had  been  pleasant  enough  before  the  great  revolution 
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set  in  in  France,  but  England,  thrilled  for  a  moment  by  Quixotic 
hopes,  had  turned  into  another  path,  where  Eousseau  had  not 
led  her,  nor  could  ever  be  her  companion.  He  appeared  as  a 
demagogue  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  as  an  apostle  of 
change  and  crisis  and  unrest.  In  England  everyone,  or  almost 
everyone,  craved  a  respite  from  such  ideas,  and  his  prestige 
began  to  sink.  Let  us  note,  then,  that  beyond  question  the 
earliest  objection  to  Eousseau  came  from  the  political  side. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Genevese  philosopher  was  still 
little  known.  It  was  revealed,  in  certain  unfavourable  aspects, 
by  several  collections  of  memoirs,  w^hich  now  began  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Those  of  Marmontel,  in  1805,  w'ere  widely  read  in 
England,  and  were  recommended  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  by 
JelTrey  in  a  famous  essay.  The  anecdotes,  so  amusing  and  often 
so  piquant,  appeared  to  the  Scotch  critic  and  to  his  British 
audience  more  discreditable  than  Marmontel,  who  belonged  to  an 
earlier  and  looser  generation,  had  intended  them  to  seem.  From 
1805  began  to  arise  in  England  the  conception  of  a  Eousseau  full 
of  cruel  vanity,  implacable,  calumnious,  and  wholly  wanting  in 
that  frankness  and  bluff  candour  upon  which  John  Bull  delights 
to  pride  himself.  But  the  splendour  of  his  writings  was  still 
uncontested.  In  1809,  the  Edinburgh  Review  said  even  of  the 
Contrnt  Social  that  “it  contains  some  deep  observations,  and 
many  brilliant  and  elevated  thoughts,  along  with  a  good  deal,  we 
admit,  of  impracticable  and  very  questionable  theory.”  The 
Confessions  was  not  much  read,  but  the  precise  Jeffrey  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it,  in  1806,  as  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  books,  and  in  1807  Capel  Lofft  declared,  “If 
I  had  five  millions  of  years  to  live  upon  the  earth,  I  would  read 
Eousseau  daily  with  increasing  delight.” 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  consider  how  the  sentimental 
Pantisocracy  of  the  youthful  Lake  Poets  coincided  with  the  direct 
influence  of  Eousseau.  That  movement,  moreover,  belongs  to  the 
eighteenth,  not  the  nineteenth  century,  since  it  was  all  over  by 
1794.  But  so  far  as  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Eousseau, 
the  reaction  which  followed  it  was  not  favourable  to  the  prestige  of 
works  which  now  came  to  seem  almost  hateful  to  the  Lake  Poets. 
Wordsworth  branched  away  irrevocably,  and  his  account  of  the 
Saturnian  Eeign  in  The  Excursion  ^finished  in  1805)  would  have 
given  little  satisfaction  to  Eousseau.  Southey  w^as  early,  and 
permanently,  disgusted  with  himself  for  having  supposed  that 
the  millennium  would  be  ushered  in  from  Geneva.  But  perhaps 
the  best  example  of  the  revulsion  of  opinion  which  followed  the 
juvenile  raptures  of  the  Lake  Poets  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  The  Friend  (1809-10),  where  Coleridge  derides 
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"  Rousseau,  the  dreamer  of  love-sick  tales,  aud  the  spinner  of  speculative 
cobwebs;  shy  of  light  as  the  mole,  but  quick-eared,  too,  for  every  whisper 
of  the  public  opinion;  the  teacher  of  stoic  pride  in  his  principles,  yet  the 
victim  of  morbid  vanity  in  his  feelings  and  conduct.” 

Yet  this  was  premature,  as  an  expression  of  general  critical 
disapprobation.  In  November,  1809,  the  high  Tory  organ,  the 
Quarterly  Review,^  spoke,  without  a  shade  of  disapproval,  of  “the 
tremendous  hdelity  ”  of  the  picture  of  life  in  the  Confessions. 
In  1812,  the  same  severe  periodical,  then  forming  the  most 
dreaded  tribunal  of  British  intellectual  taste,  devoted  several 
pages  to  an  examination  of  the  moral  character  of  Rousseau,  and 
the  result  was  by  no  means  unfavourable.  The  writer  was  John 
Herman  Merivale  (1779-1814),  who  declared  that  “Rousseau’s 
system  of  morality  is  as  little  practicable  as  would  be  a  system  of 
politics  invented  by  one  who  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of  savage 
independence,”  and  suggested,  but  without  bitterness,  that 
portions  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  betrayed  “a  certain  lack  of  just 
moral  taste  and  feeling.”  The  Confessions  are  described  in 
faltering  terms  which  suggest  that  Merivale  had  not  read  them 
with  any  attention.  On  the  whole,  we  find,  up  to  this  point,  no 
difference  between  the  views  of  Englishmen  and  of  similarly 
placed  Frenchmen.  Even  Shelley,  in  his  Proposals  for  an 
Association  (1812),  blames  the  tendency  of  some  of  Rousseau’s 
political  writings  in  exactly  the  conventional  Continental  tone. 

But  a  brief  and  limited,  though  splendid  revival  was  now 
approaching,  the  last  which  the  reputation  of  Rousseau  was  to 
enjoy  in  England.  We  must  note  the  sphere  within  which  this 
esoteric  celebration  of  his  genius  was  confined ;  it  was  not  an 
explosion  of  national  enthusiasm,  but  the  defiant  glorification  of 
a  power  which  had  already  begun  to  decline  ;  it  was  not  a  general 
expression  of  approval,  but  the  spasm  of  a  group  of  revolutionaries. 
It  was  roused,  no  doubt,  by  the  attitude  of  the  official  critics 
who  were  affecting  to  think  that  the  influence  of  Rousseau  was 
exploded.  The  Quarterly  had  said  in  1813,  “As  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  not  soon  be  again  in  the  company  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  we  would  willingly  take  leave  of  him  in  good 
humour,”  and  though  it  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  this  attitude 
of  dignified  dismissal,  and  returned  to  the  attack  in  April,  1814, 
nevertheless  that  was  the  tone  adopted  towards  Rousseau,  as  of 
a  man  played  out.  and  rapidly  being  forgotten. 

The  publication  of  the  voluminous  Correspondence  of  Grimm, 
which  was  much  read  in  England,  led  Englishmen  to  review  the 

(1)  The  writer,  as  I  am  courteously  informed  by  the  present  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  EevieAC,  was  .Tames  Pillans  (1778-1864),  the  Scotti.sh  educational 
reformer,  the  “paltry  Pillans”  of  Byron’s  satire  in  Evglieh  Bnrdx  and  Scottish 
Reviewers. 
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subject  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Kousseau,  and  in  the 
remarks  which  contemporaries  made  in  1813  and  1814  we  may 
trace  a  rapid  cooling  of  their  enthusiasm.  The  scorn  of  all 
French  habits  of  thought  and  conduct,  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  anxious  and  wearisome  period  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  now  made  itself  particularly  felt  in  the  English  attitude 
towards  Kousseau,  who  was  regarded  as  the  source  from  which 
all  the  revolutionary  sorrows  of  Europe  had  directly  proceeded. 
The  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1814,  pronounced  a  judgment 
upon  Eousseau’s  moral  tendency,  of  which  a  portion  must  be 
quoted  here,  since  it  may  be  considered  as  the  original  indict¬ 
ment,  the  document  which  served  to  start  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  now  became  more  and  more  that  which  sober  and 
conservative  Englishmen  were  to  adopt  during  the  next  fifty 
years.  The  opening  lines  give  a  new  warning,  which  was  to  gain 
steadily  in  emphasis,  while  the  end  repeats  praise  which  was 
conventional  in  1814,  but  was  already  fading,  and  w^as  soon  to 
disappear. 

The  reviewer  says  ;  — 

“  A  writer  who  professes  to  instruct  mankind  is  bound  to  deliver  precepts 
of  morality.  But  it  is  by  inflaming  the  passions,  and  by  blotting  out  the 
line  which  separates  virtue  from  vice,  that  Rousseau  undertakes  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  be  chaste,  and  young  men  to  respect  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
His  heroine,  indeed,  in  conformity  to  his  own  example,  is  always  prating 
about  virtue,  even  at  the  time  when  she  deviates  most  essentially  from 
its  precepts;  but  to  dogmatise  is  not  to  be  innocent.  Yet,  with  all  its 
defects,  there  are  numerous  passages  in  this  celebrated  work  which  astonish 
by  their  eloquence.  Language,  perhaps,  never  painted  the  conflicts  of  love 
in  colours  more  animated  and  captivating  than  in  the  letter  written  by 
St.  Preux  when  wandering  among  the  rocks  of  Meilleraye.” 

Unfortunately,  the  name  of  this  critic  is  unknown. 

But  the  charm  wms  not  to  be  broken  without  a  violent  effort 
being  made  to  restore  to  Kousseau  his  earlier  supremacy.  It 
came  from  the  group  of  brilliant  Kadical  writers,  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Toryism  of  the  ruling  classes,  to  whom  the  dis¬ 
credited  principles  of  the  Kevolution  were  more  dear  than  they 
had  ever  been,  and  who  pinned  their  attractive  and  enthusiastic 
aesthetic  reforms  to  the  voluptuous  ecstasy  of  the  Nouvelle 
Helotse  and  the  chimerical  sentiment  of  fUmile.  Already,  in 
The  Round  Table  (1811),  Hazlitt  had  recommended  the  Con¬ 
fessions  as  the  “most  valuable”  of  all  Kousseau’s  writings;  he 
was  presently  in  his  Liber  Anwris  (18231  to  produce  the  wmrk 
which  of  all  important  books  of  the  English  nineteenth  century 
was  to  reproduce  most  closely  the  manner  of  the  Genevese 
master.  Tw'o  years  later,  having  made  a  very  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  works,  Hazlitt  published  his  essay  On  the  Character 
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of  Rousseau,  which  was  not  surpassed,  or  approached,  as  a  study 
of  the  great  writer  until  the  appearance  of  Lord  Morley’s 
monograph,  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards. 

Hazlitt  exposes  the  baneful  effect  of  Burke’s  attacks,  while 
acknowledging  that  from  his  own,  the  Tory  point  of  view,  Burke 
was  justified  in  taking  the  line  that  he  did.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  “  the  genius  of  Eousseau  levelled  the  towers  of  the  Bastille 
with  the  dust,”  but  Hazlitt,  an  intellectual  revolutionary,  exults 
in  the  admission.  Hazlitt  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  that  the 
exaggerated  hopes  founded  upon  such  books  as  the  Contrat 
Social  have  been  followed  by  inevitable  disappointment.  It  was, 
how'ever,  not  the  fault  of  Eousseau,  but  of  his  sanguine  and 
absurd  disciples,  that  Europe,  or  particularly  England,  has  ‘‘lost 
confidence  in  social  man.”  Ecstatic  admirers  of  his  inspired 
visions  had  ex]>ected  the  advent  of  Eousseau  to  bring  in  a 
millennium,  and  in  the  disappointment  founded  on  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Eevolution  they  had  turned,  with  ingratitude, 
upon  the  pure  and  I’topian  dreamer  who  had  drawn  things  as 
they  should  be,  not  as  it  was  humanly  possible  that  they  ever 
could  be.  The  writings  of  Eousseau,  Hazlitt  declares,  are  looked 
up  to  with  admiration  by  friends  and  foes  alike  as  possessing  ‘‘the 
true  revolutionary  leaven,”  but  it  needs  political  foresight  and 
a  rare  capacity  of  imagination  to  perceive  that  this  operates, 
through  temporary  upheaval  and  distraction,  to  produce  an 
ultimate  harmony  and  a  beneficent  beauty.  In  the  course  of  his 
writings,  Hazlitt  frequently  quotes  Eousseau,  and  always  with 
admiration.  He  is  the  most  illuminated  and  the  most  thoughtful 
of  all  Eousseau ’s  early  English  critics. 

In  the  summer  of  1816  the  two  young  poets  of  the  day  who 
displayed  the  most  extraordinary  genius  in  England,  or  perhaps 
in  Europe,  made  acquaintance  with  one  another  for  the  first  time, 
and  instantly  determined  to  travel  together.  They  met  in 
Switzerland,  intoxicated  with  the  unfamiliar  beauty  around  them, 
and  Byron  took  the  Villa  Diodati  close  to  Geneva,  where  he  and 
Shelley  steeped  themselves  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  under  the 
shadow'  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  June  they  started  together  round 
the  lake  on  a  journey,  w’hich  turned  into  a  pilgrimage.  In 
Shelley’s  Letters  may  be  read  the  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
l>oets’  visit  to  Meillerie.  He  refrained  from  gathering  acacia  and 
roses  from  Gibbon’s  garden  at  Lausanne,  ‘‘fearing  to  outrage 
the  greater  and  more  sacred  name  of  Eousseau ,  the  contemplation 
of  whose  imperishable  creations  had  left  no  vacancy  in  his  heart 
for  mortal  things.”  As  they  sauntered  along  the  shores  of  the 
enchanted  Leman,  the  friends  “read  Julie  all  day.”  They  lived, 
w'ith  the  characters  of  the  great  romance,  in  an  endless  melancholy 
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transport.  Byron’s  enthusiasm  took  the  form  of  the  famous 
stanzas  in  “Childe  Harold  III.,”  beginning  :  — 

“  Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete  decline  of  the 
prestige  of  Kousseau  in  England  that  Byron’s  editor  of  1899  is 
astonished  that  Byron  and  Shelley  ‘‘should  not  only  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Rousseau,  but  take  delight  in  reverently  tracing  the 
footsteps  of  St.  Preux  and  Julie.”  He  is  so  completely  discon¬ 
certed  that  he  can  only  exclaim,  ‘‘But  to  each  age  its  own 
humour  !  ”  The  age  of  1899  was  certainly  not  in  the  humour  for 
Rousseau,  but  it  was  almost  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  good 
taste  to  denounce,  as  this  editor  did,  beneath  the  very  text  of 
Tiyron’s  raptures,  ‘‘the  unspeakable  philanderings  ”  of  Rousseau. 
Such  was  not  the  poet’s  judgment  when,  in  a  trance  of  pleasure, 
he  visited  all  the  scenes  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise.  To  Byron  the 
long-drawn  loves  of  St.  Preux  and  of  Julie  seemed  ‘‘most 
passionate,  yet  not  impure,”  and  he  vivaciously  proclaimed  their 
creator  as  the  one  prophet  of  Ideal  Beauty.  The  five  or  six 
stanzas  mentioned  above  are  so  w'ell-known  as  to  be  positively 
hackneyed.  We  no  longer  set  on  them  any  high  poetical  value ; 
we  see  that  none  of  them  are  very  good  as  verses,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  bad.  But  the  whole  passage  retains  its  full 
interest  for  us.  It  is  a  perfectly  logical  statement  of  the  author’s 
unbounded  admiration  for  Rousseau,  and  in  particular  for  the 
‘‘burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems,”  upon  which  are 
celebrated  the  devouring  loves  of  Julie  and  St.  Preux. 

Further  on,  in  the  same  poem,  Byron  rose  to  far  greater  heights 
of  style.  The  invocation  at  Clarens,  in  the  texture  of  which  the 
result  of  his  recent  intercourse  with  Shelley  may  be  plainly 
perceived,  is  probably  the  most  impassioned  tribute  ever  paid  by 
one  great  writer  to  the  literature  of  another. 

“All  things  are  here  of  him;  from  the  black  pines, 

Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 

Where  the  bow’d  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 

Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs,  and  the  wood. 

The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 

But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood. 

Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

And  fairy-form ’d  and  many-colour’d  things. 

Who  worship  him  with  thoughts  more  sweet  than  words. 

And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 

Fearless  and  full  of  life.” 
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This  was  a  challenge,  addressed  by  the  most  powerful  poet  of 
the  day,  and  couched  in  idolatrous  language,  which  it  was  not 
possible  that  those  in  England  who  were  opposed  to  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  could  fail  to  take  up.  Nor  did  Byron  pause  here. 
Writing  from  Diodati,  July,  1816,  his  famous  Sonnet  to  Lake 
Leman,  Rousseau’s  was  the  first  illustrious  name  he  mentioned 
in  the  brief  roll  of  Heirs  of  Immortality.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  led  directly  to  the  composition  of  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon.  Byron  discussed  and  repudiated,  wuth  Stendhal  in 
1817,  his  mother’s  old  dream  that  he  closely  resembled  Rousseau. 
But  the  only  thing  which  prevented  his  embracing  this  notion, 
and  insisting  on  being  considered  an  avatar  of  the  philosopher, 
was  his  perception  of  something  turbid  in  the  character  of 
Rousseau,  hostile  to  the  luminous  ideal  of  1816.  The  English 
poet  preferred  to  be  thought  to  resemble  “an  alabaster  vase  lighted 
up  within.”  But  all  his  life  the  memory  of  Jean  Jacques  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  him ;  he  recollected  the  ranz  des  vaches  when  he 
was  writing  The  Two  Foscari  (1821)  and  la  pervenche  in  the 
fourteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan  (December,  1823).  When  Byron 
died  at  Missolonghi ,  there  passed  away  in  him  the  latest  and  the 
most  passionate  of  Rousseau’s  English  admirers. 

The  rapture  of  the  sentimental  poets  was  not  allowed  to  resi 
unrebuffed.  In  October,  1816,  no  less  an  authority  on  romance, 
no  less  sane  and  typical,  and  yet  moderate  and  sound  an  exponent 
of  English  feeling  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  took  up  his  parable 
against  the  sentimentality  of  the  disciples  of  Rousseau.  In  re¬ 
viewing  “Childe  Harold  HI.”  in  the  Quarterly,  Walter  Scott 
takes  Byron  severely  to  task  for  his  exaggerated  praise  of 
Rousseau.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  is  “almost  ashamed  to 
avow  the  truth — he  had  never  been  able  to  feel  the  interest  or 
discover  the  merit  of  the  Nouvelle  HHoise.  .  .  .  The  dulness  of 
the  story  is  the  last  apology  for  its  exquisite  immorality.”  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  utterance  of 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  at  that  very  moment  bringing  forth  the 
amazing  series  of  his  own  novels,  which  were  to  destroy  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen  for  all  such  works  of  the  imagination  as 
Rousseau  had  produced.  Scott  is  no  less  condemnatory  of  the 
political  influence  of  the  philosopher.  Deeply  blaming  the 
French  Revolution,  he  styles  Rousseau  “a  primary  apostle”  of 
it.  “On  the  silliness  of  Rousseau,”  on  the  subject  of  political 
equality,  “it  is  at  this  time  of  day,  thank  God!  useless  to 
expatiate.”  This  was  a  counter-blast,  indeed,  to  the  melodious 
trumpetings  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 

To  a  reputation  already  much  reduced,  the  publication,  in  181 8. 
of  the  Mhnoires  et  Conversations  of  Madame  d’Epinay  was  a 
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fresh  blow.  These  were  very  much  discussed  in  England,  and 
Jeffrey  called  the  special  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  lady’s 
revelations  of  Kousseau’s  “eccentricity,  insanity,  and  vice.”  This 
produced  a  painful  effect.  It  w'as  urged  by  English  critics  that 
Jean  Jacques,  who  had  been  held  up  as  a  portent  of  almost  divine 
ethical  beauty,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  claimed,  “as  the 
reward  of  genius  and  fine  writing,  an  exemption  from  all  moral 
duties.”  Jeffrey  called  indignant  attention  to  the  “most  rooted 
and  disgusting  selfishness  ”  of  Kousseau,  and  quoted  with  approval 
the  boutade  of  Diderot,  “Get  homme  est  un  forcene.”  The 
publication  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  Oeuvres  Inedites,  brought  out 
by  Madame  Necker-Saussure  in  1820,  further  lowered  the  English 
estimate  of  the  “selfish  and  ungrateful”  Eousseau.  He  was  still 
praised  for  his  “warmth  of  imagination,”  but  told  that  he  was 
vastly  inferior  to  Madame  de  Stael  herself  in  style.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  now  proclaimed,  as  a  painful  discovery,  that 
Rousseau’s  affection  for  mankind  was  entirely  theoretical,  and 
“had  no  living  objects  in  this  world,”  while  it  blushed  at  the  “very 
scandalous  and  improper  ”  facts  about  his  private  life  which  were 
now  more  and  more  frequently  being  revealed. 

The  publication  of  Simondi’s  Voyage  en  Suisse  (1822),  which 
was  widely  read  in  England,  continued  the  work  of  denigration. 
Simondi  spoke  with  contempt,  and  even  with  bitterness,  of  the 
moral  character  of  Kousseau.  His  English  critics  pointed  out  that, 
although  a  republican,  Simondi  rose  above  political  prejudice.  He 
called  the  Confessions  the  most  admirable,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  vile  of  all  the  productions  of  genius.  Jeffrey,  once 
again,  was  eloquent  in  the  denunciation  of  Rousseau’s  personal 
character,  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  left  in  England  to 
defend.  This  was  about  the  time  that  special  attention  began 
to  be  drawn  to  Rousseau’s  exposure  of  his  natural  children,  which 
had  long  been  known,  but  which  now  began  to  excite  English 
disgust.  Moreover,  the  loose  w^ay  in  w’hich  Rousseau  treated 
fact  and  logic  irritated  the  newer  school  of  English  and  Scotch 
politicians  much  more  than  it  had  done  their  predecessors,  and 
the  invectives  of  Burke  were  revived  and  confirmed.  There  were 
still  some  private,  though  few  public,  admirers  of  Rousseau  in 
England.  Carlyle  w’as  too  original  not  to  perceive  the  value  of 
the  Genevan  philosopher’s  historical  attitude,  and  not  to  feel  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  character.  But  we  find  him  quoting 
(in  1823)  the  habits  of  “John  James,”  as  he  chose  to  call  him, 
not  adversely  but  a  little  slightingly. 

Almost  the  latest  eulogist  of  Rousseau,  before  Morley,  was  the 
veteran  Republican  poet  Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  admirable 
Malesherbes  and  Rousseau  appeared,  almost  unnoticed,  in  the 
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third  series  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  (1828).  This  interest¬ 
ing  composition  was  certainly  not  written  when  Landor  reviewed 
his  own  unpublished  writings  in  1824 ;  we  may  probably  date  it 
1826.  It  was  a  belated  expression  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  preceding 
generation,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  Hazlitt  and 
Byron.  It  attracted  no  attention,  for  England  w'as  by  this  time 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  old  preference  of  the  impulse  of  the 
individual  in  opposition  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  There  was  in 
England  a  growing  cultivation  of  science,  and  by  its  side  a 
growing  suspicion  of  rhetoric,  and  both  of  these  discouraged 
what  was  superficially  lax  in  the  views  and  in  the  expression  of 
Rousseau.  The  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality,  which 
had  delighted  an  earlier  generation  of  English  Liberals,  was  now 
re-examined,  and  w'as  rejected  with  impatience  as  “dangerous 
moonshine,”  supported  by  illogical  and  even  ridiculous  arguments. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  anthropology  was  advancing  out  of  the 
state  of  infancy,  and  was  occupying  serious  minds  in  England, 
who  were  exasperated  by  Rousseau’s  fantastic  theory  of  the 
purity  of  savage  society,  and  a  Golden  Age  of  primal  innocence. 
Moreover,  as  Morley  long  afterwards  pointed  out,  from  about  the 
year  1825,  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  England  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  cultivation  of  letters,  and  particularly  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  temper  of  the  English  nation 
repelled,  with  anger,  the  notion  that  a  Swiss  philosopher,  of 
discredited  personal  character,  could  be  allowed  to  denounce  the 
wdiole  system  of  science  and  literature. 

Thus  from  every  point  of  view,  the  hold  w'hich  Rousseau  had 
held  on  English  admiration  was  giving  away.  His  influence 
was  like  a  snow  man  in  the  sun  ;  it  melted  and  dripped  from  every 
limb,  from  all  parts  of  its  structure.  But  probably  what  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  exclude  Rousseau  from  English  sympathy, 
and  to  drive  his  works  out  of  popular  attention,  w^as  the  sterner 
code  of  conduct  which  came  in,  as  a  reaction  to  the  swinish 
coarseness  of  the  late  Georgian  period.  We  must  pay  some  brief 
attention  to  a  moral  and  religious  phenomenon  which  was 
probably  more  than  any  other  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  Rousseau. 

The  great  feature  of  the  new  Evangelical  movement  was  an 
insistence  on  points  of  conduct  w^hich  had,  indeed,  always  been 
acknowledged  in  the  English  Church  as  important,  but  w’hich 
were  now'  exalted  into  an  excessive  pre-eminence.  There  was 
suddenly  seen,  throughout  the  country,  a  marvellous  increase  in 
religious  zeal,  in  the  urging  of  penitence,  contrition  and  unworldli¬ 
ness  upon  young  minds,  in  the  activity  w'hich  made  practical  and 
operative  w'hat  had  hitherto  been  largely  theoretical.  There 
was  a  very  wide  aw^akening  of  the  sense  of  sin,  and  a  quickening, 
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even  a  morbid  and  excessive  quickening,  of  the  Christian  instinct 
to  put  off  “the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.”  This  conviction  of 
sin  and  humble  acceptance  of  righteousness  was  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cultivation  of  all  the  contrite  and  retired  and  decent 
aptitudes  of  conduct,  so  that  not  only  should  no  wrong  be  done 
to  the  souls  of  others,  but  no  offence  given.  These  were  the 
objects  which  occupied  the  active  and  holy  minds  of  the  early 
Evangelists,  and  of  none  of  them  more  practically,  in  relation  to 
the  studies  and  the  reading  of  the  young,  than  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  movement,  Charles  Simeon  (1756-1836). 

We  have  forgotten,  to  a  great  extent,  the  amazing  influence 
which  the  preaching  and  the  practice  of  these  leading  Evangelicals 
exercised  in  England  between  1820  and  1840.  It  is  certain  that 
the  young  scholars  of  Cambridge  who  surrounded  Simeon  from 
1810  onwards  were  much  more  numerous  and  no  less  active  than 
those  who  surrounded  Newman  and  Pusey  at  Oxford  about  1835  ; 
while  in  each  case  the  disciples  trained  in  the  school  of  enthusiasm 
were  soon  dispersed,  to  spread  the  flame  of  zeal  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  In  the  preface  of 
his  famous  Helps  to  Composition,  a  work  of  epoch-making 
character,  Simeon  boldly  proposed  three  tests  to  be  applied  to  any 
species  of  literature.  When  confronted  by  a  book,  the  reader 
should  ask,  “Does  it  uniformly  tend  to  humble  the  Sinner,  to 
exalt  the  Saviour,  to  promote  holiness?”  A  work  that  lost  sight 
of  any  one  of  these  three  [)oints  w'as  to  be  condemned  without 
mercy.  The  simplicity  and  freshness  of  the  Evangelicals,  their 
ridicule  of  what  was  called  “the  dignity  of  the  pul[)it,”  their 
active,  breathless  zeal  in  urging  w’hat  they  thought  a  purer  faith 
upon  all  classes  of  society,  gave  them  a  remarkable  jwwer  over 
generous  and  juvenile  natures.  Their  leaders  were  wealthy,  they 
were  pow^erful,  they  stormed  the  high  places  of  society,  and  it  may 
without  exaggeration  be  said  that  for  the  time  being  they  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  surface  of  English  social  life. 

The  work  of  the  Evangelicals,  in  emphasising  the  strong 
reaction  against  the  coarseness  of  the  Georgian  era,  has  been 
greatly  forgotten  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  has  never 
been  in  the  least  understood.  It  is  responsible,  to  deal  solely 
with  w'hat  interests  us  in  our  present  inquiry,  for  the  prudery  and 
“hypocrisy”  of  which  European  criticism  so  universally  accuses 
our  Victorian  literature  and  habits  of  thought.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  to  contend  against  a  charge  so  generally  brought  against 
English  ideas,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  it.  But,  so 
far  as  Bousseau  is  concerned,  it  is  neccessary  to  point  out  that  to 
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a  generation  which  revolted  against  lasciviousness  in  speech,  and 
which  believed  that  an  indecent  looseness  in  art  and  literature 
was  a  sin  against  God,  the  charm  of  the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  and 
of  the  Confessions  could  not  be  aijparent.  It  is  of  no  service  to 
talk  about  “hypocrisy”;  English  readers  simply  disliked  books 
of  that  sort,  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  it. 

A  single  example  may  serve  to  show  how  rapid  the  change  had 
been.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  (1759-1828)  was  an  eminent 
botanist,  who  travelled  widely  and  wrote  many  letters.  In  1832 
his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  were  published,  a  lively  work 
w’hich  was  much  read.  But  Smith,  living  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Eousseau, 
and  this  appeared  glaringly  in  his  letters.  Reviewers  in  1832 
had  to  find  excuses  for  his  “charitable  eye”  and  to  attribute  his 
partiality  to  Rousseau’s  being  a  botanist.  There  was  quite  a 
flutter,  almost  a  scandal.  One  critic  plainly  said  that  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith’s  “character  would  not  have  suffered  if  he  had  made  some 
abatement  from  his  extravagant  eulogy  ”  of  Rousseau.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  was  very  severe,  and  regretted  that  the  worthy 
botanist  had  not  realised  that  “  religious  toleration  does  not  imply 
the  toleration  of  immorality,”  and  that  “licentiousness  of 
speculation  is  as  hostile  to  civil  liberty  as  licentiousness  of 
conduct.”  A  critic  of  the  same  period  roundly  says  that  “the 
vices  and  oi^inions  of  Rousseau  are  of  so  malignant  an  aspect 
that  the  virtues  which  accompany  them  serve  only  to  render  them 
more  loathsome.” 

Thus  Rousseau,  who  in  1800  was  regarded  in  England,  even 
by  his  enemies,  as  the  most  enchanting  of  writers,  had  by  1835 
sunken  to  be  treated  as  despicable,  hardly  to  be  quoted  by  decent 
people,  not  to  be  read  save  in  secret.  He  was  seldom  mentioned, 
except  to  be  reviled.  The  career  of  Rousseau  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  Hallam  as  a  critic,  yet  that  historian  is  unable,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Literature  of  Europe  (1838),  to  resist 
a  sneer  at  the  Contrat  Social,  while  he  describes  Rousseau’s 
arguments  as  an  “insinuation”  and  a  “calumny.”  We  find  so 
grave  and  dignified  an  historian  as  Burton  using  his  Life  of  Hume 
(1846)  as  a  means  of  placing  Rousseau  in  the  most  odious  light 
possible,  and  without  a  word  of  sympathy.  To  the  younger 
Herman  Merivale,  in  1850,  the  influence  of  Rousseau  seemed 
“simply  mischievous,”  but  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  his  fame  was 
“a  by-gone  fashion.”  Having,  in  October,  1853,  been  led  to 
express  an  ambiguous  comment  on  the  Confessions,  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  then  the  leading  English  art  critic,  hastened  to  excuse 
herself  by  explaining  that  “of  course,  we  speak  without  reference 
to  the  immorality  which  deforms  that  work.”  It  would  be  easy 
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to  multiply  such  expressions,  but  difficult,  indeed,  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  to  find  a  responsible  word  published  by  an  English 
writer  in  praise  of  Rousseau. 

After  this,  till  Morley’s  monograph,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
recorded.  Rousseau  passed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and 
was  known  only  to  those  few  who  went  to  foreign  sources  of 
inspiration  in  that  age  of  hard  British  insularity.  But  we  have 
lately  learned  that  there  were  two  great  authors  who,  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  libraries,  were  now  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  fascination  of  the  Genevan.  On  February  9th,  1849, 
George  Eliot  wrote  thus  privately  to  a  friend  : — 

"It  would  signify  nothing  to  me  if  a  very  wise  person  were  to  stun 
me  with  proofs  that  Rousseau’s  views  of  life,  religion,  and  government 
are  miserably  erroneous — that  he  was  guilty  of  some  of  the  worst  baasesses 
that  have  degraded  civilised  man.  I  might  admit  all  this  :  and  it  would 
not  be  the  less  true  that  Rousseau’s  genius  has  sent  that  electric  thrill 
through  my  intellectual  and  moral  frame  which  has  wakened  me  to  new 
perceptions.  .  .  .  The  rushing  mighty  wind  of  his  imagination  has  so 
quickened  my  faculties  that  I  have  been  able  to  shape  more  definitely 
for  myself  ideas  which  had  previously  dwelt  as  dim  Ahnungen  in  my  soul; 
the  fire  of  his  genius  has  so  fused  together  old  thoughts  and  prejudices, 
that  I  have  been  ready  to  make  new  combinations.” 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Cook,  in  his 
Life  of  Ruskin  (1911)  has  produced  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  that  illustrious  writer.  It  was  in  1849,  just  when  George 
Eliot  was  finding  her  spirit  quickened  by  the  inspiration  of 
Bousseau,  that  John  Ruskin,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Les  Charmettes.  The  political  revolt  which  coloured  all 
hi's  later  years  was  now  beginning  to  move  in  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  felt  affinities  existing  between  his  own  nature  and 
that  of  Rousseau.  This  consciousness  increased  upon  him.  In 
1862  he  wrote,  “T  know  of  no  man  wffiom  T  more  entirely  re¬ 
semble  than  Rousseau.  If  I  were  asked  whom  of  all  men  of 
any  name  in  past  time  T  thought  myself  to  be  grouped  with,  I 
should  answer  unhesitatingly — Rousseau.  I  judge  by  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  the  Confessions ,  the  writings  of  Politics  and 
the  life  in  the  Tie  8t.  Pierre.”  In  1866  Ruskin  added,  “The 
intense  resemblance  between  me  and  Rousseau  increases  upon  my 
mind  more  and  more.”  Finally,  in  Preterita  (1886)  he  openly 
acknowledged  his  life-long  debt  to  Rousseau.  We  may  therefore 
set  down  the  impact  of  Rousseau  upon  Ruskin  as  marking  the 
main  influence  of  the  Genevese  writer’s  genius  upon  English 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  this  was  sympathetic, 
subterraneous,  and,  in  a  sense,  secret.  Without  Rousseau, 
indeed,  there  never  would  have  been  Ruskin,  yet  we  are  only  now 
l)eginning  to  recognise  the  fact. 
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Of  the  overt  cult  of  Rousseau,  even  of  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  his  works,  there  was  none  until  Mr.  (now 
Viscount)  Morley  published  his  brilliant  monograph  in  1873. 
This  famous  book,  so  remarkable  for  its  gravity  and  justice,  its 
tempered  enthusiasm,  its  absence  of  prejudice,  the  harmony  and 
illumination  of  its  parts,  is  the  one  exception  to  the  neglect  of 
Jean  Jacques  by  nineteenth-century  Englishmen.  It  removed 
the  reproach  of  our  insular  ignorance ;  it  rose  at  once  to  the 
highest  level  of  Continental  literature  on  the  subject.  The  mono¬ 
graph  of  Morley  has  become  a  classic.  Incessantly  reprinted, 
it  has  remained  the  text-book  of  English  students  of  Rousseau. 
It  is  needless  in  this  place  to  draw  attention  to  its  eminent 
qualities,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  contained,  and  continues  to  contain, 
lacunee  which  the  eminent  writer  has  not  attempted  to  fill  up 
by  the  light  of  later  research.  In  particular,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  Lord  Morley  was  unacquainted  with  the 
documents,  so  learnedly  edited  and  lucidly  arranged  by  M.  L.  J. 
Courtois,  on  the  events  of  Rousseau’s  sojourn  in  England.  But 
Lord  Morley,  immersed  in  the  duties  of  a  statesman,  seems  long 
ago  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  subject  which  he  illuminated 
so  brilliantly  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

The  wide  publicity  given  to  Morley ’s  book  did  not,  strangely 
enough,  lead  to  any  great  revival  of  the  study  of  Rousseau  in 
Great  Britain.  English  readers  were  content  to  accept  the 
statements  and  the  views  of  Morley  without  any  special  attempt 
to  examine  or  continue  them.  There  was  no  outburst  of 
Rousseau  study  in  England  in  consequence  of  the  volumes  of 
1873.  English  translations  of  his  wmrks  continued  to  be  few  and 
poor,  and  over  the  Nouvelle  Helolse  and  the  Confessions  there 
still  hung  a  cloud  of  reproach.  They  were  held  to  be  immoral, 
and  dull  in  their  immorality.  During  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  however,  a  certain  quickening  of  interest  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  Rousseauiste,  wdio  excelled  all 
other  disciples  in  the  vehemence  of  her  admiration,  w^as  revealed 
in  1895  by  the  Studies  in  the  Franee  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
of  Mrs.  Erederika  Macdonald.  These,  how^ever,  w’ere  at  first 
but  little  noticed,  and  the  labours  of  this  lady,  culminating  at 
present  in  her  somewhat  violent  and  excessive,  but  learned  and 
original  New  Criticism  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  (1906)  and  The  Humane 
Philosophy  (1908),  belong  to  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  essays  of  Mrs.  Macdonald  may  stimulate  a  new 
body  of  workers  to  remove  the  stigma  which  has  lain  on  England 
for  a  hundred  years  of  being  dry  with  cynical  neglect  of  Rousseau 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Europe  was  wet  wnth 
the  dews  of  vivifying  criticism.  Edmund  Gosse. 
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At  a  time  when  a  great  historical  party  is  disguising  itself  under 
the  badge  of  a  provincial  faction,  it  is  a  relief  to  discover  that 
Lord  Salisbury’s  son  dares  to  be  a  Conservative.  I  gather  that 
the  object  of  the  small  volume  before  me,^  one  of  the  “Home 
University  Library,”  is  educational;  that  it  is  written  to  instruct 
those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  politics.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  draws  a  distinction  between  temperamental  and 
political  Conservatism.  The  former,  which  he  calls  “pure  or 
natural  conservatism,”  and  distinguishes  by  a  small  c,  is  a  mood 
of  mind  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  mount  the 
cockade  of  the  Conservative  party.  Temperamental  conservatism 
is  almost  universally  the  mood  of  those  who  have  good  health  and 
a  comfortable  income.  Trollope  has  given  us  an  immortal  sketch, 
in  The  Eustace  Diamonds,  of  this  type  of  Conservative.  “The 
(lean  was  one  of  those  old-world  politicians — we  meet  them  every 
(lay,  and  they  are  generally  pleasant  people — who  enjoy  the  politics 
of  the  side  to  which  they  belong  without  any  special  belief  in 
them.  If  pressed  hard  they  will  almost  own  that  their  so-called 
convictions  are  prejudices.  But  not  for  worlds  would  they  be 
rid  of  them.  When  two  or  three  of  them  meet  together,  they 
are  as  freemasons,  who  are  bound  by  a  pleasant  bond  which 
separates  them  from  the  outer  world.  They  feel  among  them¬ 
selves  that  everything  that  is  being  done  is  bad, — even  though 
that  everything  is  done  by  their  own  party.  .  .  .  Education 
Bills  and  Irish  Land  Bills  were  all  bad.  Every  step  taken  has 
been  bad.  And  yet  to  them  old  England  is  of  all  countries  in 
the  world  the  best  to  live  in,  and  is  not  at  all  the  less  comfortable 
because  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made.  These  people  are 
ready  to  grumble  at  every  boon  conferred  on  them,  and  yet  to 
enjoy  every  boon.  They  know,  too,  their  privileges,  and,  after 
a  fashion,  understand  their  position.  It  is  picturesque,  and  it 
pleases  them.  To  have  been  always  in  the  right  and  yet  always 
on  the  losing  side  ;  always  being  ruined,  always  under  persecution 
from  a  wild  spirit  of  republican-demagogism — and  yet  never  to 
lose  anything,  not  even  position  or  public  esteem,  is  pleasant 
enough.  A  huge,  living,  daily  increasing  grievance  that  does  one 
no  palpable  harm  is  the  happiest  possession  that  a  man  can  have. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  such  men  in  England,  and  personally 

(1)  Conservatism.  By  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.A.,  M.P.  (London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.) 
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they  are  the  very  salt  of  the  nation.  He  who  said  that  all 
Conservatives  were  stupid  did  not  know  them.  Stupid  Conserva¬ 
tives  there  may  be — and  there  certainly  are  very  stupid  Radicals. 
The  well-educated,  widely-read  Conservative,  who  is  well  assured 
that  all  good  things  are  gradually  being  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  is  generally  the  pleasantest  man  to  be 
met.”  There  is  truth  as  well  as  humour  in  this  portrait  of  the 
upper  middle-class  Conservative,  drawn  as  it  w’as  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
temperamental  conservatism  is  confined  to  Trollope’s  deans  or 
Thackeray’s  baronets.  It  is  prevalent,  of  course,  amongst  those 
who  minister  to  the  deans  and  baronets — the  tradesmen  and  the 
serving  class.  But  it  is  also  widely  diffused  amongst  the  labourers 
and  artisans  :  it  depends,  in  short,  upon  la  jaqon  que  noire  sang 
circule.  For  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  temperamental  con¬ 
servatism — that  “inbred  piety,  integrity,  and  good  humour  of 
the  people  ” — was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  British  nation.  But 
this  is  merely  the  passing  mood  of  the  day.  Not  orators,  nor  able 
editors,  nor  wire-pullers  will  w'ork  the  change,  but  events.  In 
due  time — though  how  far  off  that  may  be  no  one  can  tell — tem¬ 
peramental  conservatism  will  be  converted  into  political  Con¬ 
servatism  :  and  then  we  shall  witness  a  Restoration  or  Revolution 
like  that  which  in  1660  welcomed  Charles  at  Dover. 

In  his  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tory  party,  Lord 
Hugh  reminds  us  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Whigs  were 
the  Conservatives.  The  early  Tories,  like  the  early  Christians, 
were  very  different  people  from  their  descendants.  It  may  sur¬ 
prise  those  who  believe  that  Toryism  is  a  consistent  and  unchange¬ 
able  creed ,  and  who  prattle  about  Bolingbroke  after  a  hasty  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  pages  of  A  Patriot  King,  to  discover  that  the  first 
Tory  leader  was  a  little  Englander,  a  Free  Trader,  and  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  triennial  parliaments.  Peace-at-any-price,  disbandment 
of  the  standing  army,  abolition  of  commercial  restrictions,  absten¬ 
tion  from  interference  with  European  politics,  shorter  parliaments 
— Swift  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  annual  elections — such  was 
the  policy  of  the  statesman  so  complacently  named  to-day  by 
Imperialist  Tariff  Reformers.  Bolingbroke  tells  Windham,  in 
the  celebrated  apology,  that  he  founded  the  Tory  party  on  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  Land  as  against  those  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  moneyed  class.  Evidently  the  first  Tories  were 
very  different  from  modem  Conservatives.  Bolingbroke  split  the 
Tory  party  on  the  dynastic  question,  as  Peel  split  it  on  Free 
Trade,  as  Gladstone  split  the  Liberal  party  on  Home  Rule,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  split  the  Unionist  party  once  more  on  the  fiscal 
question.  Parties  are  nearly  always  broken  up  by  the  mistakes 
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of  iheir  leaders,  who  never  will  learn  that  they  should  convert 
their  party  before,  instead  of  after,  the  announcement  of  their 
own  change  of  opinion.  The  result  of  Oxford’s  cowardice  and 
Bolingbroke’s  rashness  was  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Tory  party  did  not  exist.  Nor  did  it 
emerge  from  the  slough  of  despond  by  any  merit  of  its  creed  or 
its  leaders — in  truth  it  had  neither,  for  Lord  North  was  a  Mayor 
of  the  Palace.  The  French  Revolution  made  the  modern  Tory 
party,  which  for  the  first  time  in  its  life  became  Conservative, 
because  it  was  taught  by  the  Whig  Burke.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
does  ample  justice  to  the  founder  of  Conservatism,  though  I  should 
not  myself  have  recommended  the  Reflections  on  the  Revolution 
in  France  as  the  best  manual  for  a  student.  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
Lord  Hugh  that  Burke’s  “standpoint  is  obsolete.”  The  stand¬ 
point  is  not  obsolete,  unless  resistance  to  robbery  and  murder 
is  obsolete.  The  Reflections,  like  all  Burke’s  writings,  are 
classical,  not  topical,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the  Jacobinism  of 
to-day  as  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  book  is  overloaded  with  details,  the  mode  of  electing  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  issue  of  assignats  on  Church  lands, 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  which  are  wearisome  to  the  modern 
reader,  though  vitally  interesting  to  Burke’s  contemporaries.  To 
some  extent  the  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the  Letters  on  a 
Beqicide  Peace,  though  there  Burke  unfolds  his  opinion  that  the 
Hegemony  of  Europe  belongs  to  England,  which  to  my  mind 
refutes  Lord  Hugh’s  assertion  that  “the  Imperialist  side  of  Con¬ 
servative  policy  finds  no  place  in  his  writings.”  This  is  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  statement,  unless  the  Reflections  are  the  only 
piece  of  Burke  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  read.  For  the  Speech 
on  the  Taxation  of  America  and  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America  contain  the  noblest  exposition  of  colonial  Imperialism 
that  has  been  written.  The  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  which 
dragged  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Bedford  from  the  lumber-room  of 
history  and  stood  him  for  ever  “shelterless  in  the  broad  noon  of 
public  scorn,”  is  not  only  the  finest  invective  in  the  language,  but 
the  best  exposure  of  anarchic  Socialism  and  the  best  defence  of 
that  assemblage  of  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  short  but  incom¬ 
parable  treatise  entitled  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  con¬ 
tains  more  sound  economic  doctrine,  and  more  illuminating 
conclusions  on  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  individual 
than  all  the  hooks  of  Bentham,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  For  these 
reasons,  I  should  select  the  two  American  speeches,  the  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord,  and  the  Thoughts  on  Scarcity  in  preference  to  the 
French  pieces  as  the  best  education  for  a  political  student. 
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From  the  publication  of  the  Beflections,  “a  book  which  every 
gentleman  should  read,”  said  George  III.,  dates  the  birth  of 
Conservatism.  Pitt  was  merely  the  instrument  of  Burke,  a 
splendid  instrument  it  is  true,  for  nothing  but  his  lofty  and 
courageous  character  could  have  carried  out  the  policy  of  anti- 
Jacobinism.  But  Pitt’s  instruments  and  successors  were  wretched 
creatures.  Oral  tradition  is  strong  and  memories  are  long  in  the 
classes  who  do  not  read  :  and  the  Conservative  party  is  still  paying 
the  price  of  “thirty  years  of  resolute  government”  by  the  Tories. 
Whatever  remains  of  prejudice  against  royalty  and  aristocracy  can 
be  traced  to  this  period.  Like  an  evil  dream  it  passed  :  the  Lord 
Monmouths  retired,  and  the  Millbanks  advanced.  Peel,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Millbanks,  succeeded  Pitt.  The  statesman  with  one 
idea,  that  of  fighting  Jacobinism  and  Buonaparte,  was  succeeded 
by  the  statesman  of  no  ideas,  save  those  which  were  forced  upon 
him  by  others.  Disraeli’s  definition  of  the  practical  man  as  “one 
who  practises  the  blunders  of  his  predecessors  ”  was  unhappily 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  twice  broke 
up  his  party,  by  first  opposing  and  then  carrying  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  justly 
sums  up  the  mistakes  of  the  Tory  party  during  this  fateful  era 
of  organised  hypocrisy.  “Resistance  was  therefore  kept  up  until 
facts  compelled  concession;  until,  that  is  to  say,  the  mischief 
done  by  resistance  had  already  come  into  being.  And  the  same 
practical  mind”  (i.e.,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s)  “which  could  not  look 
ahead  saw’  imperfectly  the  moral  shock  which  was  caused  by 
carrying  through  the  very  policy  it  had  always  opposed.”  Peel’s 
vacillations  and  final  surrenders  always  remind  me  of  the  advice 
given  by  an  American  friend  as  to  cutting  a  loss  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  “If  you  are  going  to  run,”  said  my  Yankee  operator, 
“run  quickly.”  Equally  just  is  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  appreciation 
of  Disraeli’s  blunder  in  going  one  better  than  Gladstone  in  1867 
on  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  before  the  country  was  ripe 
for  it.  “He”  (Disraeli)  “was  too  quick  where  Peel  had  been 
too  slow.  He  foresaw  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  democratic 
system  :  he  rated  too  low  the  moral  disaster  that  was  involved  in 
Conservatives  outrunning  the  reformers  and  ‘  dishing  the 
Whigs.’  ”  This  is  a  first-rate  criticism  on  the  follies  of  the  wise. 
Luckily  for  Ijord  Beaconsfield’s  reputation,  the  march  of  events 
in  the  New’  World  and  the  crowning  error  of  his  rival  intervened 
to  screen,  or  rather  postpone,  the  consequences  of  his  owm  mis¬ 
calculation.  Ijord  Beaconsfield  saw — as  usual  before  anyone  else 
— that  our  Colonial  Empire  was  growing  fast,  and  quickly  changed 
his  attitude  towards  “those  wTetched  Colonies.”  He  also  saw, 
w  hilst  Gladstone  was  immersed  in  the  details  of  Land  and  Church 
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Bills,  that  Jacobinism  or  Socialism  was  “rising  like  a  moaning 
wind  throughout  Europe.’’  He  decided  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Imperialism  against  the  secret  societies,  Imperialism  and  the 
improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  Lord  Beaconsfield  arrived  at  power  too  late  to  work  out 
his  ideas.  But  Providence  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Tories. 
Home  Rule  turned  the  Liberals  out,  and  the  South  African  War 
kept  the  Tories  in.  Once  more  resistance,  the  real  function  of 
the  Conservative  party,  became  the  popular  policy.  The  son  did 
not  deem  it  becoming  in  him  to  remind  the  rising  generation 
of  the  impayable  debt  which  not  only  the  Conservative  party  but 
the  whole  Empire  will  ever  owe  to  the  wise  and  just  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Salisbury.  After  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  1902,  the  waters  were  out. 

So  much  for  the  historical  side  of  Conservatism.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  philosophical.  “Political  principles  must  conform  to  some 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.”  Agreed ;  but  what  is  that 
standard  to  be?  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  answers,  “Christian  morals 
as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.”  I  will  not  say  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  this  answer  seriously,  because  Lord  Hugh  is  a 
religious  man,  and  means  literally  what  he  writes.  But  I  may 
be  permitted  to  ask.  To  what  department  of  politics  is  the 
standard  of  the  New  Testament  applied,  or  applicable?  To 
foreign  politics?  To  taxation?  To  tariffs?  To  labour  questions? 
To  Church  policy?  To  the  government  of  Ireland?  To  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage?  To  the  laws  of  contract,  conspiracy, 
or  divorce?  The  New  Testament  is  not  concerned  with  this 
world,  but  the  next.  The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of 
expediency ;  its  ethics  are  based  upon  divine  command.  Politics 
are  very  much  concerned  with  this  world ,  and  with  no  other ; 
the  art  of  government  is  based  on  expediency.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  Lord  Hugh,  having  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  standard  by  which  the  plans  of  politicians 
must  be  judged,  proceeds  piously,  vigorously,  and  sometimes 
humorously  to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  proposition.  He  admits 
that  the  direct  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in  respect  to 
matters  of  State  is  “slight,  and  even  meagre,”  and  he  illustrates 
this  by  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  of  the  hour.  In  what 
circumstances  is  the  subject  justified  in  resisting  the  authority 
of  the  State?  In  no  circumstances,  answered  the  Tories  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  pleaded  “the  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong.”  But  this  position  w^as  abandoned  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  put  by  James  and  set  up  William;  and  to  this  day, 
as  Tjord  Hugh  admits,  the  question  is  still  unanswered.  Con¬ 
scientious  objectors,  passive  and  active  resisters  to  the  law  of 
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Parliament  abound.  The  Dissenters  have  refused  to  pay  the 
Education  rate;  Suffragettes  break  the  peace,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy  incite  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  in  North-East  Ulster  announce  their 
intention  of  defying  a  Nationalist  Government,  by  arms  if 
necessary.  What  says  the  New  Testament  to  all  this?  “Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  ” — in  other  words,  don’t 
bother  your  head  about  politics,  but  obey  the  law — sound  advice, 
but  not  very  helpful  towards  solving  an  urgent  political  difficulty 
whose  danger.  Lord  Hugh  explicitly  warns  us,  is  growing  every 
day.  Or  take  Socialism,  some  of  whose  advocates  loudly  claim 
Christianity  as  their  authority.  “There  is  not  a  line  of  the  New 
Testament  that  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  function  of  the  State  beyond  the  elementary  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  order  and  repressing  crime.”  Indeed,  Lord  Hugh  easily 
shows  that  Christianity  is  essentially  and  intensely  individualist, 
and  that  it  invites  its  followers  to  segregate  themselves  from  the 
State  and  all  its  doings.  Poverty  is  blessed  and  riches  are  cursed 
in  the  New  Testament.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  new  partitioners 
of  goods?  Are  we  not  told  by  the  modern  Socialist  that  more 
money  and  better  houses  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  nothing 
can  be  done  for  their  elevation?  In  short.  Socialism  is  the  better 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  here  and  now,  and  is  the 
very  negation  of  Christianity.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  Christ, 
Ijord  Hugh’s  standard,  what  can  we  say  to  our  Samaritan  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  openly  declares  that  he  will  compel 
the  rich  to  assist  the  poor,  and  that  he  can  spend  their  money 
better  than  they  can  themselves?  “To  relieve  distress  is  the 
duty  of  all  Christians,”  writes  Lord  Hugh,  “but  these  acts  of 
self-denial  lose  the  only  thing  that  gives  them  their  Christian 
character  if  they  are  done  by  compulsion.”  Suppose  that  the 
Good  Samaritan,  instead  of  relieving  the  distressed  man  at  his 
own  cost,  had  gone  after  the  Priest  and  the  Ijevite  and  compelled 
them  by  force  to  come  back  and  minister  with  their  oil  and  their 
wine  to  the  sufferer ;  and  suppose  he  had  required  them  to  set  the 
poor  man  upon  their  beast,  and  take  him  to  the  inn,  and,  finally, 
forced  from  each  of  them  a  penny  to  pay  the  bill.  I  agree  with 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  that  had  the  Good  Samaritan  acted  thus  he 
would  not  have  been  held  up  as  the  type  of  Christian  love  for 
one’s  neighbour,  though  he  would  have  been  very  like  a  certain 
great  officer  of  our  modern  State.  Or,  leaving  the  Good 
Samaritan  out  of  the  case,  suppose  that  the  man  who  lay  wounded 
by  the  roadside  had  sufficiently  recovered  strength  to  attack  the 
Priest  and  the  Tjevite,  and  by  threats  and  violence  to  force  them 
to  give  him  relief.  Would  not  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  become 
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the  least  blameworthy  persons  in  this  edition  oi  the  story,  for 
they  are  at  any  rate  not  dishonest,  while  the  wounded  man  turns 
out  to  be  a  footpad,  only  a  little  less  dishonest  than  the  original 
thieves  who  robbed  him  ?  These  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable 
arguiueiits  against  State  Socialism ;  but  they  also  seem  to  remove 
modern  politics  farther  than  ever  from  the  Jsew'  Testament. 
Judged  by  this  standard  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  come  out 
very  black.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  anxious  to  connect  Christianity 
with  Social  Eeform,  but  his  attempt  does  not  strike  me  as 
successful,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  Social 
Keform  ends  and  where  Socialism  begins.  So  much  has  been 
done  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  way  of  Social  Eeform,  by 
Education  Acts  and  Housing  Acts  and  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  by  regulation  of  hours,  by  amendment  of  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  and  paupers,  by  Shop  Acts  and  Children  Acts,  by 
pensions  and  insurance,  and  finally,  by  the  Minimum  Wages 
Act,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  remains  to  be  done  except  to 
transfer  the  property  of  individuals  to  the  State  by  frankly 
adopting  Socialism.  As  a  Christian,  Lord  Hugh  censures  “the 
existing  organisation  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  competi¬ 
tive  system  is  certainly  not  a  Christian  system.”  But  then 
Lord  Hugh  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  competitive  system  is 
due,  not  to  political  machinery,  but  to  human  nature.  The 
root  of  competition  is  the  fact  that  human  beings  prefer  their 
own  interest  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  “It  requires,  there¬ 
fore,  a  change  in  human  character  to  satisfy  the  Christian 
objection  to  the  competitive  organisation  of  trade  and  industry. 
Socialism  does  not  pretend  to  change  human  nature.  It  claims 
only  to  substitute  the  action  of  a  regulating  State  for  the  working 
of  competition.  Men  would  no  longer  be  paid  what  they  could 
get  for  their  services,  they  would  be  paid  w'hat  the  State  might 
think  right ;  and  the  State ,  which  w’ould  be  controlled  by  some 
democratically  elected  authority,  w’ould  determine  the  value  of 
the  services  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  trade  or  industry.  .  .  . 
As  things  are,  each  man  gets  as  much  as  he  can  by  competition. 
Under  the  system  of  Socialism  he  w'ould  get  as  much  as  he  could 
by  using  his  vote  and  influence.  ...  In  short,  competition,  after 
all,  would  not  be  abolished,  it  would  merely  take  another  form. 
Instead  of  competition  in  the  market,  you  would  have  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  polling  booth.  Instead  of  people  seeking  their  own 
interests  by  bargaining  with  and  squeezing  one  another,  you 
would  have  them  bargaining  wdth  and  squeezing  their  rulers.” 
And  then  our  author  reminds  us  that  labourers  in  Government 
dockyards  and  Post  Office  servants  do  now  employ  these  methods 
of  getting  as  much  as  they  can.  Lord  Hugh  sums  up  the  case 
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in  these  words  :  “  Christianity  does  not  require  us  to  be 
Socialists.  The  question  between  Socialism  and  Individualism  is  a 
question  of  political  machinery  with  which  Christianity  has  no 
direct  concern.”  It  is  astonishing  that  so  subtle  a  disputant  as 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  does  not  see  the  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  fallen.  In  withdrawing  the  question  of  Socialism  and 
Individualism  from  the  concern  of  Christianity,  he  has  with¬ 
drawn  almost  the  whole  field  of  modern  politics  from  its  purview. 
The  difference  between  Socialism  and  Social  Reform  is  one  of 
degree,  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  regulation,  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  taxation  of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
All  political  questions  are  questions  of  political  machinery,  and 
therefore  Christianity  has  “no  direct  concern”  with  any  of  them. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  conclusion ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
that  which  Lord  Hugh  sets  out  to  prove.  The  truth  is  that 
religion  and  politics  are  not  in  pari  materia.  It  is  well  that 
statesmen  should  be  reminded  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  by  reference  to  an  ethical  standard  ;  though  just  what  that 
standard  is,  or  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  probably 
may  be  described  as  the  code  of  conduct  recognised  at  the  time 
by  the  educated  men  of  civilised  countries. 

The  defence  of  the  establishment  and  endowments  of  the 
Church  in  these  pages  does  not  strike  quite  the  right  note.  The 
author  does  little,  indeed,  but  repeat  what  Gladstone  said  in 
1834  about  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  religion.  But  the 
Church  is  no  longer  “the  keystone  of  the  arch”;  and,  if  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  retorting  upon  Lord  Hugh  his  own  criticism  of 
Burke,  his  standpoint  is  obsolete.  1  know  many  Conservatives 
who  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  Church  as  a  religious  body,  and 
who  think  that  as  a  political  institution  it  injures  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party.  I  know  many  Conservatives,  who  are  earnest  Church¬ 
men,  and  who  think  that  the  Church  would  gain  by  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  State  control,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  is  not  one  of  the  number.  Like  all  High  Churchmen,  he 
is  visibly  uneasy  under  State  control.  The  appointment  of 
bishops  by  the  Government  he  regards  as  indefensible  in  theory, 
and  only  not  unsatisfactory  in  practice  because  Prime  Ministers 
and  Lord  Chancellors  have  exercised  their  patronage  wdth  tact. 
The  interference  of  the  State  in  matters  of  ritual  and  doctrine 
seems  to  him  an  authority  “hard  to  reconcile  with  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  Church’s  spiritual  vocation  and  relation  with  the 
unseen.”  Here  again  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  religious  prepossession 
drives  him  into  a  position  which  is  false  politically.  The  anti- 
Erastian  High  Churchman  is  illogical.  I  am  an  Erastian,  and 
as  long  as  the  Church  is  willing  to  accept  State  control  in  return 
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for  State  protection,  1  regard  the  arrangement  as  beneficial  to 
Church  and  State.  But  were  I  an  anti-Erastian  High  Church¬ 
man  I  should  welcome  disestablishment.  The  confiscation  of 
the  Church’s  endowments  is  another  question  altogether. 
Whether  the  endowments  were  given  before  or  after  1662,  the 
law  of  prescription  is  good  enough  for  me.  The  estates  and 
income  of  the  Church  are  as  much  her  property  as  the  estates 
and  income  of  any  other  cor*-'  ’on  or  individual.  Disendow- 
ment  is  simply  an  attack  upon  property,  and  as  such  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  the  Conservative  party.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  good  deal  of  hy^xicrisy  amongst  ^Hjliticians  about  the  Church, 
though  not  so  much  as  there  used  to  be.  Excepting  the  writer 
of  this  book  and  his  brother.  Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
Ormsby  Gore,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  doubt  whether  many 
Conservative  members  in  their  hearts  care  very  much  whether 
the  Church  is  disestablished  or  not.  Halifax  the  Trimmer  (who 
had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject)  said  that  the  two 
parties  quarrelling  about  religion  always  reminded  him  of  two 
men  quarrelling  about  a  lady  for  whom  neither  cared  a  pin. 

The  chapter  on  “  Property  and  Taxation  ”  is  the  best  in  the 
book.  As  soon  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  gets  clear  of  ecclesiasticism , 
his  reasoning  faculty,  wdiich  is  flexible,  alert,  and  strong,  has 
fair  play.  The  same  man  who  insists,  paradoxically  and  even 
pathetically,  that  “the  plans  of  iwliticians  must  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  religion,”  refuses  to  confound  ethics  with  political 
economy.  Yet  what  are  ethics,  and  what  is  political  economy? 
Lord  Hugh  would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  ethics  were  anything 
else  but  rules  of  conduct  based,  in  Christian  countries,  upon  the 
New  Testament.  Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  taxation  is  a  politician’s 
plan  of  dealing  wdth  that  wealth.  Why  is  the  religious  standard 
to  be  applied  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other?  In  such  toils 
of  contradiction  will  a  clever  man  entangle  himself  who  starts, 
not  to  inquire,  but  to  prove  a  prepossession.  1  cannot  extricate 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  from  his  inconsistency.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  my  opinion  he  is  as  right  in  separating  political  economy 
from  ethics  as  he  is  wrong  in  joining  politics  w’ith  religion. 
Clearly  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a  non-ethical  process,  and 
is  in  itself  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  Men  do  not  try  to  make 
money  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  or  with  any  wish  to  benefit 
society  or  their  neighbours,  but  from  self-interest,  wdiich  is  an 
elementary  instinct  of  human  nature.  The  money  may  be  got 
by  fraud,  which  is  for  the  judge  to  punish.  The  money  may  be 
spent  wnckedly,  which  is  for  the  moralist  to  reprove.  Or  it  may 
be  used  absurdly,  which  is  for  the  satirist  to  ridicule.  But 
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fraud  and  violence  apart,  one  way  of  getting  money  is  as  meri¬ 
torious  as  another.  From  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the 
remuneration  which  the  world  bestows  on  those  who  serve  it  is 
ludicrous.  A  music-hall  mime,  who  puts  on  a  fancy  kilt  and 
croons  “In  the  Gloaming’’  to  half  a  dozen  audiences  a  night  for 
every  night  in  the  year,  is  paid  by  the  public  twice  as  much  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  three  times  as  much  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  four  times  as  much  as  a  puisne  judge.  We 
intellectuals  may  not  think  that  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  is  w'orth  four 
times  as  much  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  discrepancy  of  their  rewards.  The  men  who  write  leading 
articles  are,  as  a  rule,  exceptionally  clever  and  well-educated 
men ;  yet  they  are  paid  less  than  thousands  of  commonplace 
clerks,  less  than  the  foreman  cutter  to  a  fashionable  tailor,  and 
much  less  than  a  popular  jockey.  The  exchange-value  of  money, 
land,  brains,  or  the  person,  depends  on  supply  and  demand; 
the  use  or  loan  of  any  of  these  things  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch 
in  the  market.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  earned  and 
unearned  income  is  absurd;  and  discriminative  taxation,  which 
penalises  the  vendors  of  liquor  or  the  owners  of  land,  is  unjust. 
Land  is  limited  in  quantity,  it  is  true;  but  so  is  the  number  of 
men  who  can  hew  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Have  not 
the  colliers  just  as  effective  a  monopoly  of  mining  muscle  as  the 
owners  of  land  have  of  habitable  space?  The  only  sound  rule 
to  apply  to  all  these  cases  of  so-called  monopoly,  or  rather  exclu¬ 
sive  possession,  is  the  old  legal  maxim,  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  Icedas.  If  landowners  or  miners  so  abuse  their  rights  of 
exclusive  possession  as  to  injure  the  community  or  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighbours,  the  State  must  step  in  and  compel  them  to 
behave  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The  danger  of  punitive  or  dis¬ 
criminative  taxation  is  that  there  is  no  standard  and  no  tribunal 
to  decide  what  class  or  what  individuals  deserve  to  be  mulcted. 
Lord  Hugh  quotes  the  case  of  Duncombe,  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  had  large  dealings  with  the  Government 
of  King  William,  and  who  had  been  detected  in  dishonesty.  The 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  Bill — it  did  not  become  an  Act — 
to  deprive  him  of  two-thirds  of  his  fortune,  and  Macaulay  points 
the  danger  of  plundering  an  unpopular  capitalist  to  replenish 
the  Exchequer.  The  moral  is  too  obvious  in  an  individual  case ; 
but  wKen  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  a  class  of  capitalists, 
like  the  brewers  or  the  ground  landlords,  the  robbery  is  so  diffused 
as  to  appear  to  be  justifiable  taxation.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  Lord  Hugh  proposes  individual  conduct  as  a  test.  “The 
most  important  principle  is  that  it  ’’  (the  State)  “  should  act 
towards  classes  as  it  certainly  would  act  towards  individuals,  and 
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make  no  requirement  which  an  honest  man  would  feel  it  im¬ 
possible  to  justify  to  his  conscience  if  it  were  a  demand  made 
by  one  individual  upon  another,  instead  of  a  community  upon 
a  class.”  This  standard  will  hardly  do,  because  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  and 
the  relations  between  the  community  and  a  class  or  an  individual. 
An  individual  has  no  right  to  make  any  demand  upon  another 
exce[)t  for  money  or  services  due.  But  how  is  the  line  between 
taxation  and  confiscation  to  be  drawn?  Conservative  politicians 
and  their  newspapers  prattle  freely  about  confiscation  without 
apparently  having  any  clear  ideas.  Confiscation  is  the  taking, 
by  authority  of  law,  property  from  a  class  or  individual  without 
giving  anything  in  return.  Taxation  is  taking  money  compul¬ 
sorily  ;  but  when  services  are  rendered  in  return  to  those  who 
pay,  however  defective  those  services  may  be,  the  taxes  cannot 
be  called  confiscatory.  Taxes  levied  to  pay  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Post  Office,  the  judges,  and  police, 
are  payments  for  services  rendered.  And  though  the  taxpayers 
may  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  value  for  their  money, 
and  so  talk  with  conventional  exaggeration  of  being  robbed, 
there  is  plainly  no  confiscation  here.  But  when  one  class  is 
taxed,  by  income  tax  or  death  duties  or  threepence  a  week  in 
stamps,  in  order  to  provide  monies  with  which  the  wants,  real 
or  imaginary,  of  some  other  class  or  classes  are  to  be  relieved, 
the  confiscation  is  indisputable,  unless  those  wffio  pay  clearly 
consent.  A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  rich  minority  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  public  trustee  to  be  spent  by  him  in  making  the  poor 
majority  more  comfortable,  and  the  thing  is  done  by  the  vote 
of  the  poor  majority.  If  that  is  not  confiscation,  the  word  has 
no  meaning.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  contends  that  “expenditure 
which  is  in  effect  |>aying  money  out  of  the  Exchequer,  not  to 
benefit  the  whole  community,  but  to  relieve  the  wants  of  par¬ 
ticular  classes,  however  real  those  wants  may  be,  ought  to  be 
met  by  taxes  which  the  whole  community  pays.”  I  agree  ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  done?  The  only  taxes  which  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  pays  are  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or,  if  the  term 
be  preferred,  on  articles  of  consumption.  Will  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  for  that  matter,  propose  to  finance 
the  Insurance  Act  and  Old  Age  Pensions  by  raising  the  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  or  by  imposing  new  duties  on  wheat  and  meat 
and  dairy  produce?  Limehouse  Budgets  would  cease  to  be 
confiscatory  if  the  minority  who  paid  consented  to  the  payment. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  minority  do  not  consent,  and  there  is 
no  known  method  under  representative  government  of  making 
their  dissent  effective.  The  one  million  persons  who  pay  income 
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tax  are  quite  helpless  and  lie  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ten 
or  eleven  million  manual  workers  who  will  shortly  constitute  the 
electorate.  Lord  Hugh  writes  vaguely  about  the  necessity  of 
“some  other  safeguard”  for  property  than  our  grossly  defective 
representative  system.  But  he  gives  no  hint  of  what  he  conceives 
that  safeguard  might  be. 

On  the  subject  of  State  regulation  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
Lord  Hugh  has  a  decided  list  to  the  side  of  [)aternal  inter¬ 
ference  with  individual  liberty.  It  is  not  unnatural,  for  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Tory  party  was 
the  advocate  of  the  regulation  of  labour  by  Government, 
and,  indeed,  carried  most  of  tbe  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
Public  Health  and  Building  Acts,  in  the  teeth  of  opposition, 
at  all  events  at  first,  from  the  Liberal  party.  But  surely  he 
must  see  that  it  was  one  thing  to  be  a  regulationist  seventv 
years  ago  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  one  to-day.  When 
Lord  Ashley  began  his  campaign  against  the  mine  owners  and 
mill-owners  in  1847,  the  revelations  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  mines  and  factories — the  revelations,  I  mean, 
not  of  Disraeli  in  Sibyl,  but  of  a  Government  inquiry — sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  country.  Many  a  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  family  of  repute  to-day  built  its  fortune  upon  bar¬ 
barities  as  cruel  as  anything  they  tell  of  the  plantations.  But 
all  that  has  disappeared  long  ago.  The  plank  is  warped,  and 
can  only  be  straightened  by  being  bent  in  tbe  direction  of  indi¬ 
vidualism.  The  only  check  which  Lord  Hugh  is  apparently 
willing  to  impose  on  State  interference  is  that  no  injustice  must 
be  done  to  individuals — a  counsel  of  j^rfection,  truly,  for  the 
whole  trend  of  modern  legislation  is  to  force  the  employer  to 
surrender  profits  and  control.  Under  the  head  of  State  regula¬ 
tion  there  falls  that  interference  with  the  transactions  of  com¬ 
merce  which  is  known  as  Tariff  Reform  or  Protection.  That 
much  might  be  done  by  a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactures  to 
extract  better  terms  for  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  protected 
countries  no  sane  man  denies.  Commercial  treaties  based  on 
reciprocity  are  excellent,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  since  the 
termination  of  Cobden’s  treaty  with  France  in  1872,  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  by  any  Government  to  recur  to  that 
ix)licy.  But  from  the  crucial  difficulty  of  Tariff  Reform,  namely, 
the  giving  of  a  preference  to  our  Colonies  by  new  taxes  on  food, 
Tjord  Hugh  Cecil  skates  hastily  away,  for  here  the  ice  is  very 
thin.  T  must  confess  to  a  little  disappointment  that  one,  who 
has  suffered  something  for  his  Free  Trade  opinions,  did  not  tell 
us  his  real  mind  upon  this  subject.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  that  Protection  and  Free  Trade  have  anything  to  do  with 
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Conservatism  and  Liberalism.  High  tariffs,  or  low  tariffs,  or  no 
tariffs  are  fiscal  exi)edients,  not  political  principles.  Ijord  Hugh, 
however,  will  have  it  that  Tariff  Reform  is  “an  expression  of 
the  Imperialist  side  of  Conservatism,”  and  that  it  appeals  to  the 
Tory  element  in  Conservatism  “as  being  an  attempt  to  regulate 
by  the  hand  of  authority  the  uncertainties  of  trade.”  But  he 
admits  that  “to  the  purely  Conservative  element  in  modern 
Conservatism  it  does  not  appeal,  because  the  Conservative, 
looking  hack  to  the  years  of  success  and  prosperity  that  have 
followed  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  is  indisposed  to  make  a 
change.”  It  is  these  Conservatives  who  have  prevented  the 
Tories  and  Imperialists  from  winning  the  last  three  elections. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  British  Constitution  Lord  Hugh  advances 
some  interesting,  if  disputable,  propositions.  He  shares  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  view  that  the  Sovereign  ought  to  he,  and  might 
be,  an  effective  factor  in  politics.  The  Victorian  theory  of 
removing  the  Crown  from  political  discussion  may  end.  Lord 
Hugh  fears,  in  reducing  its  wearer  to  a  ceremonial  puppet,  the 
subject  of  good-natured  contempt,  finally,  of  impatience.  The 
Sovereign  has  still  a  veto,  now  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  dis¬ 
abled,  the  only  veto  on  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
George  III.  vetoed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  postponed  it  for 
thirty  years.  Suppose  George  V.  vetoed  Home  Rule ;  what 
would  happen?  Either  the  Monarchy  would  disappear,  or  there 
would  be  an  enthusiastic  uprising  in  favour  of  Royalty  and  the 
old  order  of  things.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  risk ;  and  nobody 
has  the  courage  to-day  to  run  any  risk.  But  I  think  Lord  Hugh 
is  right  in  prophesying  that  in  twenty  years’  time  the  Monarchy 
may  rescue  the  nation  from  the  party  system.  Lord  Hugh  is 
very  loth  to  give  up  the  hereditary  basis  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
hut  hopes  that  the  Conservative  leaders  may  devise  some  scheme 
of  mixing  the  representative  and  hereditary  elements  in  a  strong 
Second  Chamber.  The  Conservatives  are  very  short-sighted  in 
pressing  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  an  elective 
basis.  They  cannot  recover  all  its  old  powers,  but  they  may 
recover  a  jwrtion  of  them  if  they  will  only  “sit  tight,”  until 
thinking  men  perceive  that  a  non-elected  chamber  is  the  one 
thing  needful  in  our  present  condition.  But  it  is  the  House  of 
Commons  that  most  urgently  requires  the  attention  of  the 
political  doctor.  How  is  independence  to  be  restored  to  an 
assembly  enslaved  by  the  Machine  and  paid  by  the  public?  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  asks  the  same  question  that  his  father  put  twelve 
years  ago  to  Lord  Cranbrooke  :  “Into  whose  hands  has  the  real 
power  passed?”  Apparently  into  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
the  inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet,  but  only  apparently.  The  Cabinet 
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is  in  reality  bound  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  small  knots  of 
extreme  and  unscrupulous  politicians,  who  meet  en  petit  coniite, 
who  agitate  in  the  country  and  in  the  Press,  and  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Whips’  room.  Lord  Hugh  does  not  overstate 
the  case  when  he  writes,  “The  formidable  fact  is  that  the  highest 
authority  of  our  immense  and  unequalled  Empire  lies  alternately 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  two  knots  of  vehement,  uncompromising, 
and  unbalanced  men.”  On  the  Tory  side,  the  extremists,  the 
Pretorian  guards,  who  threaten  the  Emperors,  are  the  Ulster 
Orangemen  and  the  Tariff  Reformers ;  on  the  Liberal  side  they 
are  the  Socialists  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Lord  Hugh  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  protection  for  the  vast  majority  of  moderate  men  the 
Referendum,  or  written  appeal  to  the  nation  without  the  turmoil 
and  expense  of  an  election.  I  used  to  be  against  the  Referendum, 
but  the  danger  of  this  secret  and  irresponsible  power  is  so  real 
that  an  experiment  of  the  kind  ought  certainly  to  be  made.  A 
more  effectual  way  of  breaking  the  Pretorians  would  be  strong 
leadership.  The  Pretorian  guards  only  ruled  the  Roman  Empire 
when  the  w’earer  of  the  purple  was  a  puppet ;  an  Augustus  or 
a  Trajan  soon  put  these  sw’ashbucklers  in  their  places.  Gladstone, 
Disraeli,  and  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  take  their  orders  from  the 
Whips’  room,  or  the  newspapers,  or  the  National  Union.  The 
supreme  need  of  the  Conservative  party  at  this  hour  is  a  com¬ 
manding  personality.  The  unintellectual  character  of  the  average 
Conservative  is  a  contributory  cause  of  the  want  of  independence 
and  originality  in  Parliament.  The  ordinary  Conservative 
either  cannot  or  will  not  think  for  himself,  and  he  dislikes  or 
distrusts  a  candidate  wdio  does  so.  He  is  quite  content  to  take 
his  ideas  on  authority  :  that  is  the  defect  of  the  Conservative 
quality  of  mind.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  not  bowed  a  patient  knee 
to  the  idol  of  Party,  and  for  that  he  is  to  be  honoured  and 
admired.  The  regnant  merit  of  his  little  volume  is  that  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  three  streams  of  opinion  that  converge  in  the 
Conservative  party  :  pure  or  natural  Conservatism  (caution  and 
content),  Toryism  (religion  and  authority,  or  Church  and  King), 
and  Imperialism  (Tariff  Reform,  a  big  Navy,  and  national 
military  service).  Lord  Hugh  hints  that  temi>eramental  Con¬ 
servatism  is  the  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  enduring, 
of  these  forces.  The  statesman  w'ho  can  unite  these  three  forces, 
betw^een  which  there  is  at  present  a  certain  amount  of  friction, 
in  an  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  party  will  be  the  most  powerful 
leader  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  :  we  must  decide  what  our 
{)osition  is  to  be  in  the  Empire  and  in  Europe,  Im£)erial  policy 
and  foreign  policy  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  ;  the  one  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
other  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  acting  more  or  less  independently 
of  each  in  their  disposition  of  forces.  Imperial  policy  is  entrench¬ 
ing  on  foreign  policy,  and  both  are  increasingly  affected  by  naval 
and  military  jx)licy.  It  would  be  no  bad  thing  if  periodically 
Parliament  had  time  to  consider  these  matters,  but  at  present 
both  Houses  appear  to  have  lost  touch  with  the  larger  issues  of 
politics,  and  are  absorbed  exclusively  in  matters  of  domestic 
concern.  Momentous  questions  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Empire,  and  though  Parliament  goes  on  its 
narrow  way,  busy  with  many  little  things,  the  big  things — matters 
of  British  and  world  policy — must  eventually  be  considered,  for 
a  policy  of  laissez  faire  will  result  in  disaster. 

The  time  has  come  when,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  we  may 
advisedly  review  our  existing  liabilities,  and  see  where  we  stand 
in  relation  to  Europe  and  the  British  Empire.  The  urgency  of 
the  matter  is  increased  by  the  suggestion  that  the  entente  with 
France  should  be  converted  into  an  alliance,  involving  very  much 
heavier  liabilities  in  Euroi:>e.  It  is  proposed  that  we  should  enter 
into  a  close  partnership  with  the  French  Republic,  sharing,  for 
weal  or  woe,  in  all  the  feelings  of  irritation,  jealousy,  and  revenge 
which  have  accumidated  since  1870 — feelings  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  from  son  to  grandson  in 
unbroken  succession — and  sharing  also  in  all  the  j>erils  of  French 
colonial  expansion  in  Africa,  which  may  provide  a  critical  phase 
in  that  country’s  future  development. 

It  woiild  be  strange  if  the  events  of  last  summer  had  not  made 
a  deep  impression  iqwn  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  and  it  would 
be  surprising  if  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  new  situation  which  has  been  created  and  endeavour 
to  adjust  their  external  policy  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  We 
cannot  forget  that  less  than  a  year  ago  we  were  brought,  unknow¬ 
ingly,  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice;  by  the  thoughtless  word 
or  act  of  the  French  or  German  Foreign  Minister  at  the  critical 
moment  the  British  people  might  have  been  drawn  into  war  with 
Germany  in  the  defence  of  the  right  of  France  to  exercise  a 
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protectorate  over  four-fifths  of  Morocco  in  general  defiance  of  the 
Algeciras  Act,  and  in  defence  of  the  right  of  Spain  to  hold  the 
Mediterranean  littoral  of  tlie  Shereefian  kingdom — also  in  general 
defiance  of  the  Algeciras  Act,  to  which  all  the  Great  Towers— 
including  Germany —were  partners. 

This  crisis  was  the  first  result  of  the  Tritish  foreign  ixilicy  which 
was  adopted  in  1904,  when  we  ended  the  century-old  quarrel  with 
France,  burying  the  controversies  as  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  acknowledging  the  predominant  interests  of  France 
in  Morocco  as  a  free  and  independent  State.'  Having  harvested 
its  fruit,  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that,  in  honour  bound, 
the  British  Government  was  compelled  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
France  and  Spain  during  the  long  and  anxious  negotiations  with 
Germany  which  followed  upon  the  secret  treaties  between  the 
three  countries,^  the  French  and  Si>anish  military  operations  in 
Morocco,  and  the  arrival  of  the  German  gunboat  Panther  at 
Agadir. 

The  result  of  British  intervention — in  other  words,  the  unseen 
pressure  of  British  sea-power — was  that  Germany  abandoned  the 
earlier  claims  which  she  had  put  forward,  and  acquiesced  in  a 
compact  with  France  which  was  certainly  not  to  the  liking  either 
of  the  Imperial  Government  or  the  predominant  sections  of  the 
people  of  the  German  Empire.  The  outcome  of  our  recent 
policy  is  that  France  has  obtained  a  new  kingdom  in  Africa ; 
her  ally,  Russia,  is  slowly  exerting  a  predominant  influence  over 
a  large  part  of  Persia,  and  Spain  has  got  a  footing  in  Morocco. 
Turing  these  years  Germany  has  gained  nothing  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  diplomacy,  and  all  the  advantage  which  we  can  be  said 
to  have  secured  is  the  exchange  of  the  mild  and  innocuous 
jealousy  of  France  in  Egyjit  for  the  bitter  and  dangerous  enmity 
of  Germany  throughout  the  world. 

Following  upon  last  summer’s  crisis  a  bitter  campaign  against 
this  country  has  been  carried  on  in  the  German  Empire,  and 
the  Reichstag  has  passed  two  fresh  Defence  Acts.  One  aims  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  land  forces  of  the  German  Empire, 
an  increase  intended  to  neutralise  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  which,  it  is  said,  would  in  certain  circumstances  have 
been  landed  on  the  Continent  to  reinforce  the  French  Army. 
'Phe  other  is  intended  to  increase  the  standing  Fleet  of  Germany 
by  over  fifty  per  cent.,  in  the  hoj>e  that  at  Germany’s  selected 
moment  it  may  aiiproach  in  strength  the  British  naval  forces 

(1)  The  Algeciras  Act  of  April,  1906.  was  based  on  “the  threefold  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  integrity  of 
bis  dominions,  and  economic  liberty  without  inequality.” 

(2)  The  character  of  these  secret  treaties  was  revealed  only  in  November,  1911. 
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concentrated  in  home  waters  at  onr  average  moment,  and  thus 
prevent  the  scales  being  turned  once  more  against  Germany  in 
any  future  negotiations  as  they  were  turned  last  year. 

For  the  hrst  time  in  history  a  great  military  Power  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  become  almost  as  supreme  on  the  seas  as  she  is  on 
land.  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  reminded  us  :  — 

“The.  greatest  military  Power  and  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in 
the  world  is  adding  both  to  lier  Army  and  her  Navy.  She  is  increasing 
the  strategic  railways  whicli  lead  to  the  frontier  States — not  merely  to 
frontier  States  which  themselves  possess  powerful  armies,  but  to  small 
States  which  can  have  no  desire  but  to  remain  neutral  if  their  formidable 
neighbours  should  unhappily  become  belligerents.  She  is  in  like  manner 
modifying  her  naval  arrangements  so  as  to  make  her  naval  strength  instantly 
effective.  .  .  . 

"  Unfortunately  no  mere  analysis  of  the  German  preparations  for  war  will 
show  for  what  purposes  they  are  designed.  A  tremendous  weapon  has  been 
forged;  every  year  adds  something  to  its  efficiency  and  power;  it  is  as 
formidable  for  purposes  of  aggression  as  for  purposes  of  defence.”  l 

This  is  the  new  situation,  and  an  alliance  with  France  is 
suggested  as  an  insurance  against  the  fresh  dangers  to  which 
Mr.  Balfour  has  called  attention.  On  what  grounds  is  this  change 
recommended?  The  exponent  of  the  new  ix)licy  is  the  Morning 
Post,  a  journal  distinguished  in  the  past  for  its  breadth  of  outlook 
on  foreign  atfairs  and  its  conception  of  Imperial  policy.  According 
to  this  journal,  an  alliance  with  France  is  desirable  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

England  must  now  either  place  upon  a  sure  basis  her  co-operation  w’ith 
France,  or  must  surrender  to  Germany.  To  those  who  do  not  grasp  the 
position  a  third  course  seems  possible,  but  the  only  third  course  consists 
in  shirking  a  decision;  this  is  really  identical  with  the  second,  for  it  leads 
equally  to  surrender,  or,  to  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  to  a  hopeless  war. 

■‘Germany  has  a  policy,  which  is  to  separate  England  and  France  in  order 
to  dictate  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  Last  year  the  German  Government 
believed  that  England  and  France  were  separated.  She  offered  to  renew 
that  dictation  to  France  which  has  on  some  previous  occasions  succeeded. 
She  was  surprised  and  disconcerted  to  find  that  England  stood  by  France. 
She  drew  back. 

”  She  saw  that  if  her  policy  was  to  be  carried  on  she  must  strengthen 
herself.  She  has  done  so.  It  now  remains  to  soothe  England  with  assur¬ 
ances  that  she  means  no  harm,  that  she  wishes  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Every  resource  of  diplomacy  is  to  be  employed  to  reassure  the  British 
Government  and  to  represent  as  possible  and  desirable  a  state  of  things  in 
which  England  can  be  on  the  best  of  terms  both  with  France  and  with 
Germany  without  being  the  ally  of  either. 

“  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  Great  Britain  will  make  no  exertions  to 
arm  herself,  and  that  France,  having  no  assurance  of  British  support,  will 
have  to  reconsider  her  policy.  She  has  to  choose  between  England  and 
Germany,  and  if  she  cannot  have  the  alliance  of  England  will  be  com- 


(1)  Xord  unit  Siift,  June,  1912. 
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pelled  to  accept  the  offers  which  Germany  will  make.  Thereupon,  England 
will  be  surprised  by  proposals  coming  from  Germany  which  cannot  be 
accepted  without  humiliation,  and  yet  the  rejection  of  which  will  mean 
war  against  Europe  united  in  alliance  with  Germany.” 

This  is  the  general  ground  uixin  which  an  alliance  with  France 
— whose  relations  with  Bussia  are,  it  will  he  noticed,  ignored — 
is  recommended.  But  the  specihc  cause  of  the  suggestion  is 
apparently  based  upon  the  new  dispositions  announced  by  the 
Admiralty  with  a  view  to  further  concentration  of  naval  force  in 
the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Hea.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Morning  Post  :  — 

“  Either  a  special  British  Fleet  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
manding  the  Mediterranean,  or  there  must  be  an  alliance  with  France,  in 
which  that  purpose  is  defined  and  the  means  for  its  accomplishment  specified. 
Such  an  alliance  would  justify  the  French  Government  in  concentrating  its 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  while  the  British  naval  forces  were 
concentrated  for  service  in  the  North  Sea.  Great  Britain  would  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  French  Channel  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  while  France  would 
defend  both  French  and  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  . 

“The  corollary  of  such  a  treaty  is  that  England  uliould  arm  herself  so  that 
if  she  has  to  fight  she  can  fight  with  all  the  resources  which  a  nation 
possesses;  with  a  navy  and  an  army  representing  her  whole  manhood,  and 
equipped  and  supported  with  all  her  wealth.  An  England  which  sets  out  to 
prepare  herself  in  that  way  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  with  France 
an  alliance  that  will  be  firm  and  will  not  take  British  policy  away  from  its 
true  path,  which  has  always  identified  the  independence  and  the  welfare  of 
England  with  the  independence  of  Continental  States,  and  therefore  with  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  of  nationality.” 

In  other  wwds,  we  are  to  exchange  our  position  of  strength 
in  the  Mediterranean — the  one  link  between  tlie  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  the  essential  artery  in  the  Imperial  system  and 
our  bread  route — for  the  problematical  benefits  of  a  conscript 
army  which  can  be  used  to  support  the  French  Army  only  if  we 
hold  the  sea  command. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  which  has  been  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence  by  this  new  suggestion,  that  while  in  this  country  there  is 
a  prevalent  belief  that  such  an  alliance  would  save  France  from 
German  domination,  a  large  section  of  Frenchmen  believe  that 
the  British  people  w'ould  gain  most  from  such  an  alliance,  holding 
that  British  sea-power  cannot  respond  to  the  renewed  challenge 
of  Germany,  and  that  therefore  England  in  a  few'  years  will  he 
in  dire  peril  of  invasion.  There  is  an  evident  confusion  of  motif, 
which  would  prove  embarrassing  in  any  negotiations  for  an 
alliance. 

(1)  They  are  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean  at  present,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  concentrated. 
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In  the  light  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
English  Channel,  it  is  well  first  of  all  to  study  the  trend  of  world 
policy  from  the  purely  selfish  point  of  view— not  of  the  British 
[leople,  but  of  the  British  peoples,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  partners  in  an  Empire  whereof  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  affected  for  weal  or  woe  by  the  engage¬ 
ments  which  are  made  by  the  mother  country.  Secondly,  British 
policy  influences  armaments,  and  it  must  be  our  jealous  care  to 
enter  into  no  commitments  which  will  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
present  competition  in  naval  and  military  force  at  a  moment 
when  the  oversea  Dominions  are  showing  an  increased  tendency 
to  help  share  the  burdens  of  Empire,  and  may  easily  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  what  they  may  regard  as  the  selfish  absorption  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  strictly  European  interests. 

In  order  to  approach  this  problem  in  proi>er  perspective,  it  is 
above  all  things  essential  to  realise  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  German  Empire,  and  every 
other  Empire  that  is  or  ever  was.  In  the  ordinary  and  generally 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word  “empire,”  the  British  Empire 
does  not  exist — it  is  based  not  upon  domination,  but  upon 
freedom.  It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  vast  territories,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  under  widely  differing  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  look  ultimately  to  the  British  Crown  as  the  supreme  head. 
To  four  of  these  territories  complete  self-governing  powers  have 
been  conceded.  The  Indian  Empire  is  a  congery  of  nations 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Government;  and  lastly, 
tliere  are  what  are  known  as  the  Crown  Colonies.  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and  South  Africa,  won  by 
conquest,  are  now’  connected  with  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  and  it  must  be  the  aim  of  British  statesmen 
to  strengthen  these  strands  of  Empire — self-interest,  sentiment, 
and  common  ideals. 

At  present  the  Ministers  who  meet  in  Downing  Street  are 
responsible  for  the  foreign  |X)licy  of  the  whole  Empire.  Their 
decisions  affect  not  only  the  status  and  w’elfare  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  the  status  and  future  of  one-quarter  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  world,  with  a  population  which  is  roughly  estimated  at 
420 ,000 ,000,  and  a  revenue  of  over  C'400 ,000,000.  It  may  be  said 
that  seven-eighths  of  this  vast  population  consists  of  native  races  ; 
but  black,  white,  and  yellow  are  all  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
all  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  decisions  reached  in 
Downing  Street,  all  defended  by  the  same  Navy  and  by  the  same 
Army,  and  represented  by  the  same  diplomacy.  In  varying 
degree  they  are,  moreover,  all  taxpayers.  In  the  course  of  years 
this  great  federation  of  nations  has  been  brought  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  British  flag.  Black,  yellow,  or  white — the  British 
Empire  is  made  up  of  all  these  different  races  and  nationalities 
and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  nice  distinctions  can  be  drawn. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  Indian  troops  in  fighting  the 
white  man’s  battles,  and  between  the  British  peoples  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan  exists  a  defensive  alliance  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  marking  a  fresh  chapter  in  civilisation.  In 
order  to  approach  the  problems  of  Empire  in  the  right  spirit  we 
must  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  responsibilities,  and  the  more 
the  burden  which  rests  upon  the  British  people  is  appreciated,  the 
more  clearly  will  it  be  understood  that  the  problems  of  other 
Empires  are  not  our  problems,  that  the  narrow  policy  of  former 
generations  of  Englishmen,  bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  Eurojie, 
can  no  longer  be  our  jxilicy.  Our  responsibilities  as  a  European 
Bower  are  overshadowed  by  the  responsibilities  which  we  owe  to 
the  millions  of  subjects  outside  the  British  Isles  who,  while  they 
have  no  direct  interest  in  purely  European  quarrels,  equally  with 
us  pay  devotion  to  the  one  throne  and  the  one  flag. 

Apart  from  these  facts,  the  British  Empire  differs  from  every 
other  empire  in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole. 
The  German  Empire  consists  of  a  number  of  States  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  certain  strategic  lines  of  railway  and  guarded  by  an 
immense  army,  with  a  few  unimjxirtant  dependencies  overseas 
administered  and  controlled  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  ;  it  is  based 
on  force.  The  British  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on 
freedom  ;  it  is  linked  together  by  the  Seven  Seas — it  is  essentially 
a  maritime  Empire  resting  first  and  last  on  the  seas.  The  lines 
of  communication  must  be  kept  open  at  all  costs.  We  must 
devote  to  our  sea  frontiers  no  less  attention  than  Germany, 
France,  and  Eussia  devote  to  their  land  frontiers. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  mari¬ 
time  interests  df  the  British  peoples,  but  probably  no  one 
approached  nearer  to  success  than  the  late  Vice-Admiral  B.  H. 
Colomb  in  describing  the  British  Empire  :  — 

“It  is  a  vast,  straggling,  nervous,  arterial,  and  venous  system,  having 
its  heart,  lungs,  and  brain  in  the  British  Islands,  its  alimentary  bases  in 
the  great  possessions  of  India,  Australia,  North  America,  and  its  ganglia  in 
the  Crown  Colonies.  Through  this  system  pulsates  the  life-blood  of  the 
Empire.  Main  arteries  and  corresponding  veins  lead  east  through  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  west  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  south  to  .\ustralia,  Southern  Africa,  and  America 
and  to  the  Pacific.  Capillaries  the  most  minute,  at  the  extremities  of  civili¬ 
sation,  gather  up  the  raw  produce  of  the  nations,  transmit  it  to  the  larger 
channels,  which  in  their  turn  convey  it  to  the  heart.  This  tremendous 
organ  having  extracted  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  own  sustentation,  forces 
the  transmitted  produce  through  the  great  main  channels,  and  finally 
through  millions  of  branching  filaments  to  sustain  and  revivify  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  their  remotest  borders.  The  life  of  an  Empire  so  highly 
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.'organised  must  hang  by  a  thread.  It  is  no  mollusc  from  whose  inert  sub¬ 
stance  huge  masses  may  be  detached  at  will  without  much  effect  upon  its 
vitality.  It  is  a  living  organism  whose  parts  are  all  inter-dependent,  and 
highly  sensitive  in  their  relations.  A  stab  at  the  heart  may  put  it  to  death 
more  suddenly,  but  perhaps  not  more  surely,  than  the  severing  of  a  remote 
artery,  or  the  wound  of  a  ‘nerve  centre.’”! 

Such  is  the  Empire  and  such  are  the  main  maritime  interests 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  link  ourselves  in 
the  closest  i>artnership  with  France  in  order  to  save  France  from 
German  domination  as  we  believe,  and  in  order  to  save  England 
from  German  invasion  as  the  French  believe.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  supporters  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance  that  it  must  involve 
an  expansion  of  the  military  forces  at  the  expense  of  our  sea- 
power.  We  are  to  agree  to  some  form  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  order  that  the  British  Government  may  have  at  its 
command  an  army  on  the  Continental  scale  which  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  across  the  Channel  or  across  the  North  Sea,  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  influence  of  the  German  Army.  In  other  words, 
it  is  admitted  that  an  alliance  with  France  must  deflect  our 
present  defence  policy  from  its  natural  expression — the  defence 
of  the  routes  of  Empire — and  must  lead  us  into  the  vortex  of  the 
present  competition  of  trained  man-power  for  land  warfare  which 
has  already  reached  such  amazing  development  in  all  the  States 
of  Europe. 

This  admission  raises  several  considerations  which  deserve 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  British  Government  formed  an 
alliance  with  France,  it  would  involve  all  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  in  such  a  compact.  They  would  be  all  and 
severally  bound  by  such  a  treaty.  Is  it  believed  by  supporters 
of  this  ]Kdicy  that  the  people  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Newfoundland,  with  their  new  and  urgent 
problems,  their  fresh  vigour,  their  individual  outlook,  their  largely 
undeveloped  territories,  will  be  prepared  to  become  entangled  in 
the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  the  Old  World?  Will  Canada,  at 
a  moment  when  she  is  endeavouring  to  cement  closer  and  more 
])rofitable  trade  relations  with  Germany,  look  with  favour  upon 
an  anti-German  ]iolicy?  Will  the  Government  of  South  Africa, 
with  a  Boer  majority  behind  it,  welcome  an  agreement  aimed  at 
Germany?  Will  the  peoples  of  Australia  and  New*  Zealand, 
enjoying  an  increasing  feeling  of  security  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  alliance  with  Japan,  view  with  complacency  a  treaty  which 
would  necessarily  accentuate  the  competition  in  armaments  in 
the  Far  East?^  Would  such  an  alliance  tend  to  promote  closer 

(1)  It  is  appropriate  to  this  description  to  recall  that  the  British  battleships 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Malta. 

(2)  Sir  George  Reid  has  recently  visited  Berlin  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
increased  number  of  German  emigrants. 
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relations  between  the  British  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
American  people  on  the  other,  with  their  large  and  influential 
sections  of  German  fellow-citizens?  Surely  such  an  alliance 
would  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  closer  relations  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  overseas  Dominions,  and  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  American  Republic.  Might  it  not 
strangle  at  the  very  birth  those  generous  pi-oinptings  which  have 
led  the  oversea  Britons  to  volunteer  their  aid  in  defence  of 
Imi^erial  interests?  Would  they  not  draw  hack  in  dismay  from 
co-operation  for  the  provision  of  a  defensive  machine  which  might 
be  destroyed  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  lot  or  part? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dominions  must  be  convinced  that, 
in  face  of  the  German  peril,  an  Anglo-French  alliance  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  In  foreign  affairs  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  short  views.  In  considering  our  position  in  the 
world  we  must  try  to  ascertain  our  abiding  rather  than  our 
temporary  interests,  in  order  that  in  achieving  some  immediate, 
and,  it  may  be,  desirable  end,  we  may  not  compromise  our  real 
objective  by  raising  up  new  and  even  more  menacing  dangers. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  present  demand  for  an  alliance  with 
France  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
urged  that  it  would  be  to  our  permanent  interest  to  ally  ourselves 
with  the  Powers  of  Central  Europe.  Writing  in  1897,  the  late 
General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  a  singularly  able  student  of 
|)olitics,  advocated  such  a  compact  ;  — 

“If  Germany  finds  it  worth  while  to  ally  herself  with  Austria,  because 
for  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  here  enter  Austria  is  able  very  power¬ 
fully  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  Germany  against  Russia,  it  is  well 
worth  the  w’hile  both  of  Germany  and  Britain,  despite  the  excited  passions 
of  the  hour,  to  consider  whether  analogous  circumstances  do  not  exist  as 
between  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  have 
already  discussed  the  single  question  for  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries 
is,  whether  they  are  not  better  able  to  ensure  peace  or,  if  war  be  forced  on 
them,  to  carry  on  war  by  a  defensive  alliance  than  by  isolated  action.  .  .  . 

“  The  assistance  which  we  arc  able  to  offer  to  the  central  alliance  in 
Europe  is,  when  it  is  properly  understood,  of  such  vast  importance,  and  has 
so  penetrated  inta  the  minds  of  German  statesmen  and  undoubtedly  into 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  himself,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  any 
difficulty  in  securing,  if  we  wish  it,  a  guarantee  of  peace  on  the  ‘  Do  ut 
des  ’  principle,  must  be  due  to  the  entire  want  of  training  of  our  own 
statesmen  in  the  higher  strategy  which  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  diplomatic  knowledge  of  all  European  Ministers.  They  get  excellent 
advice,  but  that  is  altogether  another  matter  from  following  it  out  with 
conviction  into  diplomacy.  We  have  so  much  to  offer  that  the  danger  is 
rather  lest  w'e  should  ask  too  little  in  return,  lest  we  should  be  content  to 
make  mutual  arrangements  in  Europe  without  taking  Asia  into  account.” 

Conditions  in  Europe,  it  may  be  argued,  have  been  changed 
by  the  increase  of  German  armaments  and  by  the  entente  witli 
France  and  Russia,  but  on  the  balance  they  have  changed  to  our 
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advantage ;  we  are  no  longer  isolated  and  our  sister  nations  are 
growing  in  strength. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  demand  of  yesterday  and  the  demand  of 
to-day  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  movement  of  opinion  first 
to  one  extreme  and  then  to  the  other.  At  least,  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  could  urge  that  his  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  hour  did  not 
involve  any  serious  disturbance  of  our  traditional  policy  of 
defence,  which  must  be  based  on  our  maritime  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  present  proposal 
of  an  Anglo-French  alliance  on  broad  Imperial  grounds,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  conclusive  objection  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  at 
a  moment  when  British  maritime  interests  are  gravely  menaced 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased, 
admittedly  to  the  detriment  of  our  naval  expansion. 

By  successive  stages  Germany  has  risen  to  the  position  of 
second  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world.  Probably  the  actual 
fighting  strength  of  Germany  is  exaggerated,  because  the 
Germans  are  not  a  sea  people.  The  crews  of  the  ships  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  inland  States,  and  the  German  Fleet  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  creation,  and  not  a  direct  expression  of  national  character. 
But,  however  well  or  ill  the  German  Fleet  may  stand  the  strain 
of  war — whether  it  triumphs  in  its  new  might  as  Japan 
triumphed,  or  whether  it  succumbs  as  Eussia  succumbed — the 
German  Fleet  year  by  year  is  growing  in  size,  and  it  is  i)erilous 
to  depreciate  its  fighting  power.  On  the  basis  of  the  law  which 
has  recently  passed  the  Eeichstag,  it  is  intended  to  create  a  more 
powerful  instrument  for  maritime  warfare  than  any  country  in 
the  world  has  ix)ssessed  in  the  past.  The  new  Navy  Act  covers 
a  period  of  seven  years.  The  significance  of  the  measure  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  contrast.  What  will  be  the  relative  strength 
of  the  British  and  German  standing  navies  in  Europe  when  the 
full  measure  of  expansion,  as  planned  at  present,  has  been 
reached  in  both  countries?  The  German  Navy  Act  fixes  the 
organisation  of  the  German  Fleet,  and  Mr.  Churchill  has  revealed 
the  plans  of  the  Admiralty.  In  battleships  the  position  will  be 
as  follows  : — 


BRITISH. 

Fully  Commissioned. 

2.')  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 
8  ships  based  on  Gibraltar. 

Nucleus  Crews. 

16  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 

Reduced  Nucleus  Crews. 

8  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 

Material  Reserve. 

8  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 


GER^IAN. 

Fully  Commissioned. 

2.')  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 


Nucleus  Crews. 

16  battleships  based  on  home  ports. 
Reduced  Nucleus  Crews. 


Material  Reserve. 
Number  uncertain. 


6*1  Battleships. 


41  Battleships. 
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This  contrast,  65  to  41,  may  be  regarded,  at  first  sight,  as  not 
unsatisfactory.  But  it  does  not  reveal  the  whole  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  the  German  nucleus  crew  is  to  be  different  from  the 
British  system.  It  is  proposed  to  allot  four  complete  crews  to  the 
16  “second  line  ”  battleships,  so  that  at  “a  selected  moment  ’’  the 
German  Fleet  can  be  put  to  sea  with  29,  and  not  merely  25, 
fully-manned  battleships,  if  it  is  decided  that  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  a  coup.  It  has  been  asserted  by  aiiologists  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  battleships  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar, 
that  it  can  “hardly  be  held  seriously  that  from  Gibraltar  this 
Fourth  Squadron  will  not  be  able  to  protect  adequately  our 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  as  the  Cruiser  Squadron 
and  its  attached  torpedo  craft  will  still  be  based  at  ]\Ialta.”  ’ 
According  to  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Squadron 
is  to  be  tied  to  Gibraltar.  It  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  also  be  in  Northern  waters, 
assisting  the  Home  Fleets.  If  this  view  be  correct  we  shall 
have  only  25  fully-commissioned  ships  in  the  Home  Fleets  at  our 
average  moment,  while  Germany  definitely  plans  to  have  29  at 
her  selected  moment.  Or,  presuming  a  rapid  mobilisation  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  we  shall  have  25  fully-commissioned 
battleships,  and,  in  addition,  16  nucleus-crew  battleships  raised 
to  full  strength  ;  while  Germany  will  have  25  fidly-cornmissioned 
battleships,  with  16  nucleus-crew  battleships  raised  to  full 
strength.  Numerically,  we  shall  be  on  an  equality  if,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested,  the  Fourth  Squadron  is  really  to  remain  at  Gibraltar, 
apart  from  the  16  old  battleships  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
squadrons,  the  fighting  value  of  which  will  be  problematical.  If 
we  are  to  hold  the  ^Mediterranean  more  ships  must  be  built  and 
more  men  trained ;  and  there  is  yet  time  for  these  operations  to 
be  carried  out,  because  the  German  scheme  is  still  on  paper  only. 

Once  before  in  modern  times  we  have  abandoned  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  then  under  the  pressure  of  war,  and  not  during  a 
period  of  peace.  In  1796  the  British  Fleet  evacuated  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  temporary  measure  during  hostilities;  and, 
even  in  this  time  of  grave  trial  of  our  strength.  Nelson  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  this  course.  Writing  to  his  wife,  he  said  :  — 

“We  are  preparing  to  leave  the  Mediterranean,  a  measure  which  I  cannot 
approve.  .  .  .  Afuch  as  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  England,  I  lament  our  present 
orders  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  so  dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of  England.” 

In  a  further  letter  to  the  British  Minister  at  Naples,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  even  more  strongly  ;  — 


(1)  Tim  Times,  June  3,  1912. 
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Till  thi«  time  it  has  been  usual  for  the  allies’  of  England  to  fall  from 
lier,  but  till  now  she  was  never  known  to  desert  her  friends  whilst  she  had 
the  power  of  supporting  them.  I  yet  hope  the  Cabinet  may,  on  more 
information,  change  their  opinion;  it  is  not  all  we  can  gain  elsewhere  which 
can  compensate  for  our  loss  of  honour.” 

At  this  time  we  were  self-supporting,  whereas  now  half  the 
wheat  and  other  cereals  which  we  need  come  to  us  through  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the  Suez  Canal  had  not  given  us  the  new  and 
shorter  route  to  India  ;  Australia  had  only  just  been  colonised 
by  Ca[)tain  Phillip ;  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  were  still 
heathen  lands ;  the  British  flag  did  not  fly  over  Hong  Kong, 
Cyprus,  or  Aden ;  we  had  not  established  ourselves  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  ;  we  had  no  trade  interests  in  Persia.  What 
would  Nelson  have  said  in  the  present  circumstances  to  the 
proposal  to  withdraw  the  British  battle  force  from  Malta? 

The  fact  is  that  Germany,  as  the  Admiralty  has  recognised, 
plans  a  much  greater  expansion  of  naval  power  than  is  generally 
understood  in  this  country.  But  abroad  the  Act  is  already 
producing  its  inevitable  effect  on  naval  preparations.  Russia  has 
set  aside  over  T50,000,000  for  further  fleet  expansion;  France 
has  decided  that  she  must  have  a  Navy  stronger  than  that  of 
Italy  and  Austria  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Admiralty  has  determined  that  it  must  withdraw  the  last  of  its 
battleships  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  apparent  that  these 
ships  will  in  future  be  regarded  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  fleets 
in  Home  waters.  We  must  have  adequate  force  at  the  right  place 
— the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel — at  the  right  moment,  and 
the  naval  authorities  have  apparently  concluded  that  when  this 
end  has  been  secured,  there  will  not  be,  on  our  present  standard 
of  strength,  a  surplus  of  shi})s  and  men  to  keep  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  money. 

Will  it  be  suggested  that  we  can  compensate  for  the  lowering 
of  the  British  flag  in  the  Mediterranean — we  with  our  sea  tradi¬ 
tions  and  our  predominant  maritime  interests  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
world — by  increasing  the  Army  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  a  size 
to  turn  the  scale  on  the  Continent?  If  we  must  admit  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  battle-fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — 
the  highroad  of  the  Empire,  the  link  with  India,  and  one  of  the 
main  bread  routes  of  the  British  people  ^ — it  is  certainly  the  height 

(1)  We  have  at  present  no  “allies”  in  Europe,  but  we  have  “friends.” 

(2)  The  Military  Correspondent  of  The.  Timc-t  has  pointed  out  that  of  our 
supplies  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  nearly  half  passes  along  the  Mediterranean, 
the  two  streams  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  East  Indies  joining  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Malta.  “The  Mediterranean  is  a  secondary  theatre  for  us  from 
the  point  of  view  of  naval  operations  in  the  present  grouping  of  the  Powers  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  secondary  theatre  in  regard  to  food  supplies,  nor  in  relation  to 
general  Imperial  interests.” 
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of  folly  that  we  should  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  a  vast 
increase  in  our  military  expenditure,  both  direct  and  indirect. 
When  we  had  an  Army  as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  unless  the 
sea  w'ere  ours  to  use  by  right  of  our  naval  force,  that  Army  would 
be  a  prisoner,  not  concentrated,  or  about  to  be  concentrated,  but 
distributed  over  the  world — a  garrison  in  Gibraltar,  another  in 
Malta,  another  in  Cyprus,  a  large  one  in  Egypt,  a  larger  one  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  largest  in  India,  and  so  on — every  piece  of 
British  territory  with  its  military  force  imprisoned,  as  the  Turkish 
Army  has  been  imprisoned,  for  the  want  of  ships  of  war  to  secure 
it  safe  transport.  In  facing  the  new  situation  we  must  realise 
that  the  insistent  demand  of  the  future  will  be  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  an  unchallengeable  fleet. 

But  if  we  reject  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  this  or  that 
European  Power,  are  we  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
endeavour  to  re-establish  our  isolation?  It  has  been  urged — and 
specifically  by  “Democritus  ”  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review — that  there  is  no  alternative  between  isolation  or  en¬ 
tanglement.  If  the  suggestion  is  that  we  should  “cultivate  our 
own  garden  and  ignore  all  others,”  the  policy  of  isolation  is  not 
[X)ssible  because  our  garden  has  other  gardens  adjoining  it  which 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  British  peoples  to  preserve  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  owners — the  peoples  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Since  we  acted  upon  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
policy  of  isolation,  the  diplomatic  map  of  Europe  has  changed, 
and  we  cannot  ignore  the  changes.  But  we  can,  and  should  follow, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  policy  of  Pitt  during  the  early  years  of  his 
administration,  which  was  to  “nurse  England  through  the  con¬ 
valescence  after  the  American  War  for  the  possibility  of  a  great 
effort.”  Lord  Rosebery  has  told  us  that  “it  was  difficult,  liy  any 
allurements  of  foreign  success,  to  induce  him  to  forsake  the  course 
which  he  had  marked  out  until  tlie  fulness  of  time  should  come.” 
We  also  must  nurse  England  through  the  convalescence  after 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  readjust  our  financial  equilibrium — 
for  upon  sound  finance  success  in  war  largely  depends — and 
lend  our  aid  to  the  Dominions  in  order  that  they,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  may  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Imperial 
fabric. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  fixed,  not  on  the  troubles  of  the 
present,  but  “the  possibility  of  a  great  effort”  in  the  future. 
Above  all,  we  require  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the  peace  for 
twenty  years.  By  that  time,  if  the  Dominions  are  encouraged 
and  not  discouraged  in  their  work  of  development,  the  British 
Empire,  based  on  maritime  supremacy,  will  wield  the  greatest 
naval  and  military  weapon  which  any  Power  has  ever  possessed. 
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We  shall  have  on  our  side  the  balance  of  wealth,  the  balance  of 
man-power,  and  the  balance  of  armaments,  united  by  the  seas. 
The  Colonies  of  yesterday  will  be  the  strong,  self-reliant  nations 
of  to-morrow,  partners  with  us  in  all  the  privileges  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Empire. 

If  we  would  steer  the  British  ship  of  State  to  its  desired  haven, 
we  must  remember  that  it  must  have  the  sea  at  its  command. 
To  us,  in  groping  our  way  through  the  unknown  years,  history 
must  be  largely  a  record  of  exploded  ideas ;  it  can  throw  little 
light  on  our  path,  because  that  path  is  one  which  man  has  never 
trodden  before — it  is  a  path  which  we  must  find  for  ourselves, 
as  the  Polar  explorers  have  found  theirs,  and  light  it  by  the  lamp 
of  faith  in  our  destiny  as  we  advance.  The  past  can  offer  us 
little  guidance.  As  Lord  Rosebery,  after  a  close  study  of  our 
foreign  relations,  has  reminded  us  :  — 

“There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  traditional  foreign  policy  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  necessary  and  inevitable,  any  more  than,  in  all  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  ship  carries  the  same  traditional  sails,  or  a  man  wears 
the  same  traditional  clothes.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  guides  the 
European  Powers  with  the  same  certainty  as  weather  moves  sheep  on  the 
hill;  it  has  at  different  periods  produced  combinations  against  the  dominion 
of  Charles  V.,  and  against  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans,  against  France, 
and  against  Russia,  against  Venice,  and  against  the  Pope.” 

We  may  be  sure  it  will  in  the  future  produce  combinations 
against  the  domination  of  any  Power.  European  combinations 
cannot  be  ignored,  but  our  first  care  must  be  the  British  con¬ 
federation ;  and  assured  of  freedom  of  movement  on  the  sea,  we 
must  study  these  combinations  with  a  single  eye  to  the  future  of 
the  w'hole  Empire.  To  strengthen  this  group  or  that  is  not  our 
primary  purpose.  Europe  is  shrinking  in  wealth,  in  import¬ 
ance,  and  in  man -power  in  contrast  with  the  Dominions,  and  the 
object  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  the  strengthening  of  Imperial 
policy. 

Our  policy  in  these  years  of  Imperial  development  must  be  one 
of  peace  if  we  would  achieve  our  destiny  and  attract  to  our  side 
in  fullest  sympathy  and  action  those  Dominions  which  are  being 
drawn  closer  to  us  as  coast  is  brought  nearer  to  coast  with  every 
fresh  triumph  of  mechanical  science.  The  future  holds  no  promise 
that  Schleswig-Holstein  will  approach  nearer  to  Bavaria  or  Posen 
to  Westphalia,  but  month  by  month  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,  based  on  the  sea,  are  being  so  contracted,  and  the  cost  of 
communication  by  wireless  telegraphy,  the  cable  and  the  steam¬ 
ship,  or  oil  ship,  so  cheapened,  that  in  our  time  we  shall  think  no 
more  of  correspondence  with  Ottawa  than  our  fathers  thought  of 
frequent  communication  with  Edinburgh. 

VOL.  XCII.  N.S.  P 
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The  British  peoples  have  no  power  of  aggression  because  their 
Army  is  small,  and  they  desire  none;  their  aim  is  merely  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  order  that  they  may  develop  their 
resources  in  tranquillity.  The  one  obstacle  is  the  enmity  of 
Germany.  It  is  a  sore  in  the  body  politic  of  each  of  the  two 
Empires,  and  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose, 
by  keeping  it  open. 

“  The  main  point  is  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  policy  of  give-and- 
take,  and  that,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  and  even  occasionally  at  the 
sacrifice  of  purely  strategical  considerations,  we  should  avoid  the  imputation 
of  deliberately  blocking  Germany’s  expansion.  Let  us,  in  particular,  cease 
carping  at  Germany  when  she  gains  a  legitimate  advantage,  which  in  no 
wise  threatens  our  interests,  as  in  Turkey.  Another  point  of  great  importance 
is  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  minor  diplomacy  of  the 
two  Powers  on  to  a  better  footing.  The  disposition  of  each  Foreign  Office 
is  to  see  the  hand  of  the  other  in  the  most  innocent  transactions.  The 
suspicion  of  England  extends  to  every  German  Embassy  and  Consulate  all 
over  the  world;  the  suspicion  of  Germany  to  every  British  Embassy  and 
Consulate.  All  the  junior  members  of  both  services  apparently  imagine  that 
they  are  pleasing  their  superiors  by  adding  their  quotulum  to  the  total  of 
irritation  about  trivial  things.  Hence  a  perpetual  pin-pricking  on  either 
side.  Responsible  people  profess  to  deplore  it,  but  they  do  little  to  stop 
it.  It  should  be  a  rule  in  diplomacy  that,  in  proportion  as  you  have  serious 
causes  of  contention  with  another  Power,  you  should  be  studiously  polite  lo 
it  in  small  things.  You  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  negotiate  the  big 
things,  when  you  are  known  to  be  reasonable  and  friendly  about  the  little 
things.  It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Germany  by  the  multiplication  of  absurd  little 
contentions  which  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  long  lun  to  either  Power.”  ^ 

There  is  sound  sense  in  this  passage,  though  we  shall  be 
chary,  naturally,  of  making  “strategical”  sacrifices  which  might 
hamper  our  fleets’  movements.  We  can  contribute  powerfully 
to  tranquillity  in  Europe  if  it  be  understood  that  we  desire  no 
alliances,  court  no  exclusive  friendships,  and  wish  to  make  no 
“ringed  fences,”  but  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  cordially  with 
any  and  every  Power  which  will  respect  our  valid  interests  and 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  keeping  the  peace,  in  carrying  civilisa¬ 
tion  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  maintaining  the 
“open  door  ”  for  commerce.  The  declaration  will  carry  with  it  no 
weakening  of  the  sympathetic  ties  which  bind  us  to  France, 
unless  the  French  Government  is  intent  on  adventure,  and  in 
that  case  it  cannot  be  too  speedily  understood  that  the  British 
objective  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  that  for  that  reason 
we  cannot  tie  our  hands  so  that  we  may  be  drawn  into  hostilities 
in  defence  of  interests  which  may  be  no  concern  of  ours.  On  these 
terms  we  shall  not  lack  friends  if  we  continue  to  maintain  an 

(1)  The  Foundations  of  British  Policy,  by  J.  A.  Spender. 
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unaggressive  supremacy  afloat,  for  the  British  Fleet  will  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  render  the  British  Government  powerful 
in  the  Councils  of  the  world. 

The  danger  in  this  policy  of  friendship  lies  in  the  inability  of 
many  people — particularly  on  the  Government  benches — to  under¬ 
stand  that  however  close  our  relations  with  this  or  that  country, 
our  naval  policy  is  independent  of  our  foreign  policy.  If,  as  a 
result  of  the  coming  of  a  new  German  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s,  the  old  relations  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  were 
again  cemented — and  it  is  hoped  they  may  be — there  would  be  no 
less  need  to  maintain  a  paramount  Fleet.  Ambassadors  may 
come  and  go,  friendships  between  peoples  may  wax  and  wane, 
but  the  standard  of  British  naval  strength  is  fixed  and  immutable, 
because  by  the  sea  the  British  peoples  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being.  There  is  not  a  battalion  less  in  Germany  because  she  no 
longer  fears  Austria,  and  not  a  German  soldier  would  be  sent 
back  into  private  life  or  a  ship’s  keel  less  laid  if  hands  of  friend¬ 
ship  stretched  across  the  North  Sea.  The  Navy  Laws  have  been 
passed  by  the  Reichstag,  and  only  by  the  Reichstag  can  they 
be  repealed.  This  is  a  solid  fact.  It  should  be  no  barrier  to 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  peoples,  to  a  policy  of  kindly 
consideration,  of  give  and  take,  but  it  absolutely  forbids  any 
retrenchment  on  the  British  Fleet.  Year  by  year  the  process 
of  naval  expansion  in  Germany  will  continue  whether  we  smile 
or  frown,  and  only  at  the  peril  to  the  Empire  can  we  avoid  taking 
corresponding  measures  so  that  we  may  be  assured  of  an  un¬ 
challenged  and  unchallengeable  supremacy  whether  the  winds 
that  blow  from  the  Continent  be  fair  or  foul. 

A  century  ago  Napoleon,  speaking  from  the  wisdom  of  years, 
put  it  on  record  for  our  guidance  that — 

"The  only  way  to  prevent  the  Continental  Powers  from  bridling  you  is 
for  England  to  proceed  in  her  proper  sphere  as  an  insular  Power,  possessing 
the  command  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Your  marine  is  the  real  force  of  your  country, 
and  one  which,  while  you  preserve  it,  will  always  render  you  powerful.” 

The  map  of  Europe  has  undergone  many  changes,  but  it  still 
remains  a  fact  that  a  fleet  of  British  line-of-battleships  is  the  best 
negotiator  in  Europe. 

If  we  are  prepared  at  any  sacrifice  to  maintain  our  supremacy 
on  the  seas,  if  we  refuse  blindly  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  European 
entanglement,  if  we  announce  our  willingness  to  be  friends  with 
each  and  every  nation  which  will  work  with  us  in  preserving  the 
peace,  the  future  will  hold  for  us  no  terrors,  but  the  promise  of 
realising  that  Imperial  consolidation  which  we  can  already 
see  within  our  grasp. 


F  2 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  CENTENAKY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 


It  is  now  exactly  a  century  since  Wellington  won  the  greatest 
and  most  scientifically-planned  of  his  Peninsular  battles  on 
July  22nd,  1812,  under  the  twin  heights  of  the  Arapiles,  hard  by 
Salamanca,  The  two  lively  letters  printed  below  describe  the 
operations  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  youngest  officers 
of  the  victorious  army,  Second-Lieutenant  Frederic  Monro,  of 
No.  10  Company,  8th  Battalion  E.A.  He  had  landed  at  Lisbon 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  campaign  in  the  plains  of  Leon 
opened,  and  joined  his  battery,  which  was  attached  to  Clinton’s 
6th  Division,  in  May.  These  letters  form  part  of  a  string  of  six 
addressed  to  his  relatives  at  home ;  they  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  great-niece,  Mrs.  Athelstan  Coode,  of  Portway  Lodge, 
Wells,  Somerset,  who  placed  them  at  my  disposition  as  sidelights 
useful  for  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Monro,  like  several  other  young  diarists  of  Wellington’s 
army,  was  a  devout  student  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poems.  Screeds 
from  the  “  Last  Minstrel  ”  and  “  Marmion  ”  occur  in  several  other 
of  his  letters.  He  survived  till  1879. 

C.  Oman. 


Letter  I. 


About  12  leagues  to  the  N.E,  of  Salamanca 
without  a  name,  or  a  tree,  or  a  drop  of  water 
drinkable. 

July  &th,  1812. 


(On  re-]>cnisiny  this  letter  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the  incessant  repetition 
of  I's,  so  much  so  that  I  cannot  get  through  it.) 


According  to  my  promise,  my  dear  Tom,  I  will  give  you  a 
farther  account  of  my  proceedings,  which  have  of  late  been  rather 
interesting.  On  the  morning  that  we  entered  Salamanca,  I  was 
ordered  with  two  guns  to  the  front  of  the  division,  and  had  not 
proceeded  above  two  or  three  miles  when  my  ears  were  saluted 
by  the  sound  of  firing  at  no  great  distance ;  but  a  large  hill  pre¬ 
vented  my  seeing  it,  and  you  may  imagine  my  feelings  at  finding 
myself  (as  I  thought)  on  the  point  of  coming  into  action,  without 
any  light  to  fire  my  guns  with.^  I  was  about  to  cut  my  throat, 
when  I  saw  a  fire  at  a  distance,  to  which  I  dispatched  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  on  a  mule,  which  mule  turned  restive  and 


(1)  Z.e.,  the  port-fires,  then  the  only  means  of  discharging  guns,  had  not  been 
lighted. 
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would  not  go,  SO  I  was  forced  to  send  another,  and  he  fortunately 
succeeded,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  my  good  fortune 
when  lo  and  behold !  it  went  out  and  I  fainted — almost,  but  re¬ 
covering,  had  recourse  to  my  pistol,  with  which  1  again  procured 
a  light  and  lived. 

We  arrived  at  Salamanca  a  few  hours  later  without  much 
opposition,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  people  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  manner,  congratulations  of  all  sorts  from  everybody,  old  and 
young,  friars  and  nuns.  Tho’  the  latter  would  not  come  out  to 
join  in  the  general  joy,  yet  they  shewed  that  they  partook  of  it 
by  waving  their  handkerchiefs  out  of  the  windows,  and  calling 
out  with  the  mob  Vivan  los  Ingleses.  They  were  really  intoxicated 
with  joy,  not  only  at  Salamanca,  but  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  which  is  not  surprising  when  you  consider 
that  the  French,  who  left  it  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  before 
we  arrived,  had  been  there  nearly  four  years,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  whole  town.  We  arrived  at  a  large 
square,  where  w^e  halted  and  refreshed  ourselves ;  so  much  for 
that. 

After  waiting  there  about  six  hours  I  was  ordered  with  my  two 
guns  to  a  certain  Convent  of  San  Bernardo,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  some  Frenchmen  whom  Marmont  had  left  behind 
to  garrison  three  forts  ^  which  they  had  built  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Salamanca.  There  were  a  hundred  men  also  to  defend 
me  and  mine.  We  staid  there  all  night  and  the  next  day,  and 
towards  evening  got  some  guns  up  the  convent  stairs  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  fired  out  of  the  windows  into  the  forts.  During 
this  time  the  Engineers  were  constructing  a  battery  into  which, 
about  twelve  at  night,  we  began  to  get  our  guns,  so  as  to  open 
upon  them  in  the  morning,  which  we  did  at  about  180  yards’ 
distance.  We  fired  for  some  hours  at  each  other,  during  which 
time  an  unlucky  shot  went  as  completely  through  our  Captain’s® 
heart  as  possible;  but  considering  how  very  near  we  were,  I  am 
very  much  surprised  that  our  loss  was  so  slight.  I  had  one 
killed  and  one  wounded  at  my  gun,  and  another  unfortunate 
fellow  close  to  me  was  shot  through  the  head.  We  ceased  firing 
soon  after,  having  obtained  our  object,  which  was  the  demolish¬ 
ing  the  wall  of  a  convent,  which  their  fort  enclosed,  and  which 
afforded  them  great  protection.  Ingilby  ®  (who  is  known  to  the 

(1)  The  three  forts,  in  a  cluster  together,  close  above  the  bank  of  the  Tormes 
River,  were  called  San  Vincente,  San  Cayetano,  and  La  Merced.  Tt  was  the 
fir.st  and  largest  which  Monro’s  guns  were  battering. 

(2)  Captain  J.  P.  Elige,  commanding  10th  Company,  8th  Battalion  R.A.  since 
September  5th,  1811. 

(3)  W.  B.  Ingilby  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Gardiner’s  battery,  attached  to  the 
let  Division. 
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Earls)  and  myself  then  ran  with  all  convenient  speed  into  the 
town,  swallowed  a  couple  of  ices,  and  returned.  At  night  we  got 
the  guns  out,  and  the  next  day  got  them  into  another  battery  and 
knocked  down  more  of  the  wall.  No  bed  that  night,  which  made 
the  second ;  the  third  night  I  was  ordered  to  my  convent  again , 
no  bed,  and,  indeed,  no  sleep,  except  what  Ingilby  and  I  got 
together  behind  a  large  stone,  having  selected  two  comfortable 
ones  for  pillows.  I  still  kept  my  station  at  the  convent,  and 
slept  with  Ingilby  the  fourth  night  in  a  bullock  wagon ,  with  two 
very  comfortable  stones  for  pillows.  I  must  also  mention  a 
circumstance  which  took  place  the ’second  night  of  our  work.  Our 
poor  Captain  (Elige),  Ingilby,  and  myself,  came  down  to  the 
battery  sooner  than  we  need  have  done,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep,  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  more  than 
two  minutes  when  we  were  awakened  by  a  loud  cry  of  “  lay  down , 
lay  down,”  and  upon  opening  our  eyes  perceived,  at  about  ten 
or  twelve  yards’  distance,  a  shell  burning  as  composedly  as 
possible ;  in  about  three  or  four  seconds  it  burst  as  harmless  as 
possible,  and  we  resumed  our  nap.  Henry’s  infernal  alarum  does 
not  beat  this.  When  first  we  came  into  the  town  there  were 
only  two  Lieutenants  of  Artillery,  my  brother  sub.  and  myself, 
and  the  duty  consequently  fell  pretty  severely  upon  us ;  we  saw 
each  other  only  three  or  four  times  during  ten  days  that  we  staid 
there,  and  I  had  only  one  night  in  bed.  At  last,  to  my  inex¬ 
pressible  satisfaction,  the  fort  surrendered,  and  we  are  again  in 
the  field,  commanded  by  a  very  fine  fellow,  a  Captain  Greene.* 

On  the  3rd  of  this  month  our  guns  were  ordered  to  join  the  3rd 
division  (the  fighters),  which  order  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  and  after  going  about  two  leagues  we  arrived  at  the 
Douro,  and  found  a  body  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  other 
side.  Tw^o  guns  with  my  brother  sub.  were  ordered  to  the  front, 
and  Captain  Greene,  thinking  they  would  be  employed,  went 
with  them,  and  left  me  the  command  of  the  remaining  forces, 
with  which  I  went  about  two  miles  farther,  and  received  orders 
to  commence  firing ;  so  I  had  all  the  four  guns  to  myself,  and 
the  other  two  officers  and  guns,  though  only  about  400  yards  from 
the  enemy,  were  not  permitted  to  fire.  One  of  my  men  was  hit 
by  a  spent  ball  with  only  force  enough  to  break  his  canteen,  and 
not  to  hurt  him  at  all.  Writing  in  this  sort  of  weather  is  really 
a  very  serious  thing,  and  therefore  you  must  think  yourself  highly 
flattered. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  ball  to  which  I  went 

(1)  W.  Greene,  2nd  Captain  of  Douglas’s  company  (attached  to  the  3rd 
Division),  was  placed  in  temporary  command  of  the  10th  Company,  8th  Battalion, 
on  F.lige’s  death,  and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
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at  Salamanca,  given  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  gentlemen, 
at  least  the  English  ones,  were  nothing  extraordinary,  but  the 
ladies  and  native  males  were  beyond  everything  ridiculous.  One 
man,  with  grey  fustian  trousers  and  top  boots  over  them,  was  not 
content  with  eating  all  the  time  he  was  there,  but  he  must 
hiccup  too;  another  fellow,  who  wore  his  hat  in  the  room,  held 
a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  hand  and  would  give  nobody  any.  The 
ladies  put  the  bottles  to  their  mouths  and  drank  very  freely,  and 
R.  Bourchier  ^  very  nearly  killed  me  by  seizing  one  of  the  natives 
by  the  hair  and  pulling  him  towards  the  table,  to  make  him 
surrender  some  wine  he  had.  Don  Carlos the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander,  was  there  in  red  pantaloons.  Since  I  received  your  letter 
I  have  had  one  from  my  uncle  Charles  and  another  from  Henry, 
as  well  as  from  Julia,  my  Aunt  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Monro.  There 
is  a  theatre  at  Salamanca,  but  they  were  interrupted  in  the  per¬ 
formance  by  Lord  Wellington  sending  for  the  band.  I  could  not 
find  the  “Salamanca’s  cave”  (Scott).®  The  French  are  not  more 
than  two  leagues  off,  and  on  the  3rd  I  dined  and  slept  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  them.  You  will  have  had  quite  enough  of  I  by  this  time, 
so  farewell.  With  kindest  remembrances  to  all  the  family, 
believe  me,  most  sulkily  yours, 

F.  Monro. 

To  E.  T.  Monro,  Esq., 

Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  London. 

Letter  II. 

Alaejos — July  mth,  1812. 

My  dear  Boscawen, 

I  have  a  large  boil  on  my  neck  and  another  under  my  right 
ear,  a  bad  cold,  and  a  bloody  nose.  Ergo — happy,  happy  swain 
am  I,  far  from  the  reach  of  comfort  or  the  endearing  charms 
of  domestic  happiness ;  not  far  from  the  reach  of  French  six- 
pounders,  or  the  apprehension  of  a  trip  to  Verdun.  This  picture 
of  my  own  misery  excited  a  grin,  which  has  dispersed  the  cloud 
that  overshadowed  my  usual  self,  and  now  I  am  again,  as  Nature 
formed  me,  young,  beautiful,  and  happy.  Richard  Bourchier 
is  also  in  the  same  state,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  I  am,  except 
in  the  former  of  these  three  exquisite  epithets.  Los  Franceses 
on  one  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  Los  Ingleses  on  the  other,  close  to 
Tordas  Illas  (vulgo  Tordesillas),  There  they  look  at  each  other 

(1)  Richard  Bourchier,  ensign  36th  Foot,  a  great  friend  of  Monro’s. 

(2)  Don  Carlos  de  Espafia,  the  general  commanding  the  Spanish  division 
attached  to  Wellington’s  Army. 

(3)  See  the  notes  to  Canto  II.  of  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.’’  Michael 
Scott  the  Wizard  was  said  to  have  been  educated  in  an  academy  for  .sorcerers 
held  in  a  cave  .at  Salamanca,  which  was  finally  walled  up  by  Isabella  the 
Catholic. 
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with  as  much  unconcern  as  need  be,  and  the  grooms,  &c.— who 
go  down  unmolested  with  their  horses  to  water  (by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment) — enter  into  conversation  with  each  other  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  King,  the  King  and  the  weather,  and  the 
wind ;  at  least,  that  is  the  discourse  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Deserters  come  and  go,  but  from  us,  very  few,  except  the 
Germans.  I  have  broken  my  mare’s  knees,  but  that  does  not 
signify  here.  Bread  is  very  dear — six  shillings  for  a  loaf  which 
in  England  would  cost  Is.  4d.  Butter  4s.  a  pound ;  a  common - 
sized  cheese,  £2  5s.  Tea  30s.  and  40s.  a  pound ;  very  seldom  any 
vegetable  to  be  got ;  and  pickles  15s.  for  a  common-sized  bottle. 
Money  cannot  procure  oranges  in  this  part  of  Spain,  nor  in  any 
part  of  Portugal,  except  those  places  that  are  famous  for  them, 
and  large  towns.  The  wine  is  worse  than  any  I  ever  drank  in 
England.  The  Brutes  themselves  (though  Demigods  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Portuguese)  are  as  void  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  as  they  are  of  everything  capable  of  inspiring  a  Christian 
Knight  with  the  idea  that  he  is  not  doing  wrong  in  attempting 
to  rescue  such  a  race  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  Talking  of 
personal  encounters,  I  had  some  about  a  fortnight  ago  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  2,000  yards.  That  was  quite  a  snug  thing  in 
comparison  with  the  Salamanca  fort.  There  we  were  at  180 
yards’  distance,  and  under  cover  of  a  most  wretched  battery,  that 
was  almost  enfiladed — i.e.,  a  gun  on  our  left  swept  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  battery,  comme  ga. 

July  2Srd. — Little  did  I  think,  my  dear  Bos.,  when  I  began 
this  letter,  that  I  should  have  such  serious  matter  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  it.  We  have  had  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  when  Dick  Bourchier  was  slightly  wounded,  a  musket- 
ball  through  his  instep.  This  you  must  communicate  to  Mrs. 
Munro,  and  she  to  Mrs.  B — .  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  thus  ; 
He  is  as  usual  in  excellent  spirits,  very  little  pain,  and  as  both 
himself  and  the  surgeon  assured  me,  it  is  a  very  slight  wound  and 
not  likely  to  detain  him  any  length  of  time  from  his  regiment, 
which  he  really  talks  of  joining  in  a  week,  but  that,  of  course, 
is  all  my  eye.  This  I  had  from  himself,  though  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field ;  yet  as  soon  as  w'e  had  driven  their  royal 
highnesses  over  every  hill  on  which  they  thought  proper  to  stand, 
and  far,  far  away,  I  plied  my  weary  steed  with  whip  and  spur 
till  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  find  him  out,  which  I. 
at  last,  effected.  He  was  comfortably  situated  in  a  very  good 
room  with  two  other  officers  laughing  and  talking,  and  his 
mother  may  depend  upon  everything  being  done  for  him  that 
can  be  done. — I  am  safe  and  well. 
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Now  for  the  battle. — On  the  evening  of  the  16th  we  quitted 
Alaejos,  and  were  about  to  march  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
when  we  heard  a  cannonading  to  our  right,  to  which  point  we 
directed  our  march,  and  drew  up  our  guns  in  battle  array,  expect¬ 
ing  an  attack,  which  did  not  take  place.  Next  day  (the  19th) 
we  went  about  eight  miles  farther,  and  took  up  a  position  upon 
which  we  arrived  late  at  night  and  lay  down  to  rest  with  our 
corselets  laced,  pillowed  on  terrain  strong  and  hard,^  took  a 
supper  of  tea  and  mutton  chops,  and  in  the  morning  (the  20th) 
Captain  Greene  (our  new  Captain,  fine  fellow)  and  your  humble 
servant  advanced  with  three  guns  to  within  about  1,000  yards 
of  their  army,  and  fired  a  few  shots,  which  put  their  column  into 
confusion,  and  I  was  in  hopes  the  battle  would  have  taken  place 
that  day ,  that  1  might  have  had  the  honour  of  firing  the  first  shot ; 
but,  however,  it  was  otherwise  determined,  and  they  moved  off 
along  a  chain  of  heights  in  front  of  their  left,  and  we  moved  in 
a  parallel  direction  at  about  two  or  three  miles  distance.  Now 
pause  and  consider.  An  immense  army  in  motion  and  so  near, 
as  that  every  trifle  that  took  place  could  be  easily  discerned,  and 
if  anything  more  magnificent  can  strike  your  imagination  (with¬ 
out,  indeed,  it  be  the  small  and  trifling  addition  of  the  other  army, 
moving  in  a  similar  direction),  betake  yourself  to  a  kennel  and 
cut  your  throat.  Words  cannot  describe  the  scene,  so  suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  continued  in  that  manner  till  we  halted  for  the 
night,  when  we  had  got  some  distance  ahead  of  them. 

Next  day  (the  21st)  they  continued  moving,  crossed  the  Tormes, 
on  which  river  Salamanca  stands — we  did  the  same,  and  arrived 
close  to  Salamanca,  where  we  halted  for  the  night.  I  must  now 
make  a  digression  to  describe  a  most  dreadful  thunder-storm 
which  took  place  here.  When  we  arrived  on  the  ground,  Kichard 
Bourchier  and  myself  set  off  for  Salamanca  (about  two  miles,  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  ford  to  cross,  ignorant  of  the  road) ;  we  had  just 
crossed  the  ford  when  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  us  both  blind, 
and  was  attended  by  the  most  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  that 
ever  was  heard — so  much  I  will  venture  to  assert ;  during  my 
aveuglement  the  only  thing  that  I  could  think  of  likely  to  occasion 
such  a  dreadful  noise  was  900,000 ,000 ,090 ,000 ,000  of  the  enemy’s 
guns  opening  upon  us  at  once;  but  judge  for  yourself  by  the 
effects  it  produced.  When  we  returned  to  our  brigade  we  found 
that  some  cavalry,  who  had  been  close  to  us,  had  lost  a  prodigious 
number  of  horses,  who,  bearing  everything  before  them,  had 
broken  away,  and  carried  some  dragoons  with  them  (in  this 
manner)  : — The  dragoons  had  fastened  their  horses  to  their  hands, 

(1)  A  parody  of  a  line  in  the  first  canto  of  Scott’s  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 
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in  order  that  they  might  not  escape  during  their  sleep,  which  was 
thus  horribly  broken,  and  they,  torn  along  by  their  horses, 
were  unable  to  extricate  their  hands.  I  believe  no  lives  were  lost, 
but  there  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  limbs  broken,  and  they 
w^ere  all  night  looking  for  their  horses.  One  troop  mustered 
seven  only — my  mare  made  off,  and  before  she  w^as  caught  again 
had  lost  her  cloth.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  all  this  comfort 
to  enliven  us  for  to-morrow’s  fight.  “But,”  says  I,  “let  it 
harmonise  with  those  that  lose.” 

To  proceed. — Next  morning  (the  22nd)  we  arrived  on  our 
position,  and  saw  the  enemy  at  a  very  little  distance— our 
horse  artillery  cannonaded  them,  and  they  moved  round  to 
some  heights  on  our  right,  and  advanced  some  to  attack  us, 
but  the  horse  artillery  gave  those  guns  such  a  warm  berth 
that  the  gunners  w'ere  fain  to  quit  their  situation  at  a  very 
quick  pace,  and  some  time  after  they  mustered  courage  to  crawl 
out  and  withdraw  their  guns.  By  this  time  the  action  had 
commenced  more  to  the  right  where  w^e  attacked  them  and 
drove  them  from  a  hill  on  which  they  had  formed ;  from  thence 
our  men  marched  under  cover  of  the  artillery  to  the  heights  where 
their  principal  force  w^as.  We  continued  firing  until  we  were 
in  danger  of  killing  our  own  men ,  and  then  had  time  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  scene  before  us.  The  6th  division  advanced  up  the 
principal  hill,  and  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  commenced;  it 
was  now  getting  duskish  and  the  fire  was  grand  beyond  expres- 
sion_(take  the  w^ord  “incessant  ”  in  its  full  extent).  The  enemy 
staid  till  our  men  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill — then  threw  down 
their  arms  and  ran.  Mem. — Frenchmen  fine  goers.  This  was 
the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  .ever  was  done.  They 
were  routed  from  every  position.  The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  divisions 
also  routed  their  opponents.  We  had  the  light  division ,  the  first 
division,  and  the  cavalry  ready  to  follow  them  up,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  gallant  style. — The  slaughter  on  the  part  of 
the  French  was  immense,  as  well  as  the  prisoners,  who  amount, 
by  all  accounts,  at  least  to  7,000  men  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  Reports  are  in  full  credit  to  a  much  greater  amount, 
but  I  will  be  moderate.  Marmont  is  wounded  in  the  arm,  or 
rather  was  w'ounded,  as  the  arm  is  no  more.^  Generals  (French' 
both  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners. — Report  further  states 
that  Marmont’s  wound  had  mortified.  “I  only  say  as  was  said  to 
me — mine  is  a  tale  of  Sallymankie’s  field,  and  not  a  history.” 
By  the  bye,  T  could  nowhere  find  Salamanca’s  cave  where  it 

(1)  This  was  the  flank  attack  of  Pakenham  and  the  3rd  Division  on  the 
French  left. 

(2)  A  mistake.  Marmont’s  arm  was  not  amputiited,  tho»igh  it  remained  weak 
and  nearly  unserviceahle  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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listed  him  his  wand  to  wave  (him,  i.e.,  Michael  Scott).  This  is 
the  second  day  of  our  following  them  up,  and  our  advance  has 
been  working  them  like  fury.^  The  French  have  made  such  a 
start  that  they  have  got  sufficient  impetus  to  carry  them  over  the 
Pyrenees,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  think  they  will  stop  there.  I 
rather  fear  we  have  overshot  the  business,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  bring  up  till  they  get  into  Russia,  and  that  will  be,  as 
people  of  fashion  say,  “borrowing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul.’’ 

The  field  of  battle  presented  a  sad  spectacle  as  I  rode  over 
it,  for  after  I  had  seen  E.  B.,  and  was  returning  to  our  camp, 
I  lost  my  way.  Then  I  found  myself  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
and,  to  the  shame  of  human  nature  be  it  said,  both  stripped, 
some  half -naked ,  others  quite  so ;  and  this  done  principally  by 
those  infernal  devils  in  mortal  shape,  the  cruel,  cowardly, 
Portuguese  camp-followers,  unfeeling  ruffians.  In  my  ride  to  see 
R.  B.  I  found  a  French  sergeant-major  naked,  groaning  and 
praying  for  a  drop  of  water,  which  nobody  had  given  him,  in 
spite  of  all  his  entreaties.  I  had  none,  but  I  had  a  little  milk 
which  I  had  intended  for  the  coffee  of  the  said  E.  B.  This  he 
drank  with  such  avidity  that  I  began  to  think  of  taking  leave  of 
the  bottle  as  well  as  its  contents,  and  I  then  made  some  fellows 
carry  him  to  a  village  where  our  own  wounded  and  surgeons  were. 
Would  you  believe  it  possible  that  one  of  the  scoundrels  hung 
back  upon  my  proposing  that  he  should  take  off  his  cloak  to  carry 
this  poor  wounded  wretch  (I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  a  most 
dreadful  wound  in  his  thigh)?  Our  identical  brigade  only  lost 
some  horses,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  action  I  was  repeating 
to  myself  what  at  night  was  put  in  practice  :  I  fear  that  we  lay’d 
down  “The  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die,’’  from  the 
song — a  literal  fact.  The  Portuguese  soldiers  pillaged  and 
plundered  our  wounded  officers  before  they  were  dead.  The  man 
is  waiting  for  my  letter  to  take  it  to  Head  Quarters,  so  pray 
remember  me  to  every  kind  enquirer,  and  believe  me. 

Most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Monro. 


(1)  This  refers  to  the  gallant  charge  of  Bock’s  dragoons  near  Garcia 
Hernandez,  which  cut  up  the  French  rear-guard. 
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The  Spirit  of  Unrest  is  abroad  in  East  and  in  West — in  Europe 
as  in  America — in  China  as  in  Tripoli.  But  the  Spirit  of  Unrest 
in  the  domain  of  Labour  is  naturally  of  the  most  importance  and 
interest  to  those  nations  which  are  most  actively  engaged  in 
industrial  production.  Thoughtful  men  are  cognisant  of  a 
more  or  less  sub-conscious  feeling  of  discontent  in  many  classes 
and  in  many  lands.  It  is  epidemic,  without  tangible  or  visible 
root-cause,  and  it  is  infectious.  The  academic  economist  may 
trace  it  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  everywhere,  and  may  assign 
that  increased  cost  of  living  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
world’s  gold  crop.  The  man  in  the  street  prefers  to  regard  the 
unrest  as  the  consequence  of  the  development  of  productive 
energy,  and,  with  the  spread  of  education,  of  the  desire  for  better 
things  than  have  contented  men  in  the  past.  We  must,  however, 
differentiate  between  what  is  imaginary  and  what  is  real ;  and 
economics,  though  dealing  with  what  is  real,  deals  only  with  a 
part  of  what  concerns  humanity.  There  is  social  economy  as 
well  as  political  economy,  and  sentiment  enters  into  social 
relations  more  than  it  does  into  political  organisations.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  fact  but  of  imagination,  that  there  is  now  more 
misery  and  poverty  in  the  world  than  there  ever  was — but  some 
men  are  inspired  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  true.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer 
every  day;  but  some  men  believe,  or  say  they  believe,  and  argue, 
that  it  is  so.  There  are  at  least  two  distinct  kinds  of  strikes. 
The  ordinary  trade  dispute  is  a  contest  between  employers  and 
employed  on  questions  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labour.  The 
new  strike  is  nominally  directed  against  employers,  but  is  really 
waged  against  the  public.  The  public  always  suffer  by  strikes 
of  every  day — but  the  ordinary  kind  of  dispute  is  altogether 
different  from  the  other  kind.  In  a  test  of  endurance  between 
the  employers  and  the  workmen  the  public  look  on,  and  their 
sympathies  are  extended  to  one  side  or  the  other  according  to 
circumstances  and  to  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  In  a  fight  of 
this  kind  there  is  always  a  middle  way  of  peace,  and  conciliatory 
methods  may  be  directed  to  bring  the  parties  together.  A  strike 
or  lock-out,  however,  is  always  a  losing  business,  and  any 
measure  of  success  achieved  never  compensates  the  men  for  the 
losses  incurred.  Genuine  labour  disputes  are  decided  by  the 
respective  endurance  of  employers  and  workpeople.  They  are  a 
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struggle  between  the  financial  resources  of  organised  labour 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  masters.  But  like  the  late 
coal  war  and  the  transport  workers’  strike  in  London,  we  see 
that  the  new  strikes  are  not  contests  between  the  workpeople 
and  the  employers.  They  are  between  the  workpeople  and 
the  general  mass  of  the  public.  If  in  the  coal  war  the  public 
had  left  the  coalowners  and  the  miners  to  fight  out  their  battle, 
the  miners  must  have  been  beaten,  and  this  they  knew.  They 
were  not  fighting  the  coalowners,  however,  but  the  public,  and 
the  battle  became  a  question  of  how  long  a  section  of  workers 
could  hold  up  the  public  who  wanted  their  labour.  The  transport 
workers’  strike  in  London  is  similar.  The  men  had  no  chance 
of  winning  as  against  the  resources  of  their  employers.  What 
they  counted  on  was  the  dependence  of  London  on  food-supplies 
brought  in  by  sea,  and  by  holding  up  London  they  hoped  to  force 
the  employers  through  public  pressure  to  give  in  to  their  demands. 
The  fight,  as  in  the  coal  war,  was  a  direct  contest  not  between 
the  men  and  the  employers,  but  between  a  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  mass  of  the  public  which  is  dependent  for  its 
daily  necessities  upon  their  labour. 

The  cry  for  a  living  wage  is  no  new  thing — it  is  as  old  as  time — 
but  men  now  want  a  good  deal  more  to  live  on  than  did  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  Discontent  is  not  always  “divine,” 
though  without  discontent  humanity  would  become  stagnant. 
The  trouble  is  that  in  our  time  too  many  men  are  not  only  discon¬ 
tented  with  themselves  but  with  everybody  else.  The  result  is 
not  progress,  but  revolution  ;  not  combination  in  effort,  but  strife  ; 
and  violence  in  strife.  The  regrettable  feature  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  late  has  been  the  exercise  of  brutal  violence  with  which 
industrial  warfare  has  been  waged.  It  serves  no  purpose  but  to 
paralyse  public  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  strikers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law  by  the  support  of  the  people.  Let 
us  not,  however,  consider  just  now  the  aspects  of  lawlessness  in 
certain  labour  struggles,  but  let  us  look  down  into  the  heart  of 
things  for  the  meaning  and  potential  result  of  the  labour  unrest 
—an  unrest  that,  in  the  opening  weeks  of  1912,  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  connection  with  coal  and  cotton ,  and  has  since  become 
menacing  in  connection  with  transport  and  shipping. 

The  year  1911  is  memorable,  not  only  for  several  constitutional 
crises  in  the  political  world,  but  also  for  much  industrial  warfare 
in  all  the  national  seaports.  But  what  is  glibly  called  “the 
labour  unrest  ”  is  really  very  much  more  than  a  series  of  strikes  . 
that  merely  cause  temporary  embarrassment,  or  local  inconveni¬ 
ence,  or  sectional  loss.  The  unrest  has  extended  through  almost 
everv  branch  of  industry,  and  has  not  departed.  And  it  means 
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a  great  deal  more  than  a  strike  usually  means  to  the  casual 
observer.  We  have  had  to  contemplate  in  Britain  a  struggle  in 
which  trade  unionism  was,  without  apparent  consciousness, 
hghting  for  its  own  existence;  and  fighting,  not  with  the  forces 
against  which  it  was  organised,  but  against  itself.  The  quarrels 
between  organised  labour  and  organised  capital  are  less  serious 
than  the  other  influences  that  have  been  and  are  affecting  the 
wage-earners.  Without  going  into  all  the  past  industrial 
disputes,  there  is  enough  in  some  of  them  to  merit  reconsideration 
just  now. 

In  coal  mining,  in  the  railway  service,  in  cotton,  and  in  ship¬ 
building,  trade  unionists  have  been  in  revolt  against  working 
agreements  with  employers;  against,  indeed,  “industrial  organi¬ 
sation.”  That  organisation  means,  of  course,  the  drawing 
together  of  employers  and  of  workmen  respectively  into  combina¬ 
tions  strong  enough  to  treat  on  honourable  terms  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  revolt,  however,  was  one  of  the  rank  and  file.  The 
older  leaders  have  realised  that  if  continued  it  must  result  in  the 
break-up  of  the  unions  and  in  a  state  of  incessant  warfare.  ]f 
there  are  no  organisations  with  which  employers  can  make  collec¬ 
tive  bargains  there  can  be  no  industrial  peace.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  employers,  as  well  as  of  the  men,  that  trade  unions 
should  be  strong  and  well  disciplined.  And  working  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  can  only  exist  with  mutual 
confidence.  Distrust  is  fatal,  and  unfortunately  there  has  been 
distrust  on  both  sides.  With  distrust  all  existing  agreements 
must  be  abortive,  and  the  making  of  further  agreements  will  be 
useless.  All  agreements  are  likely  to  be  useless  if  there  is  not 
machinery  existing  to  adjust  disagreements  promptly.  The 
machinery  of  adjustment  on  both  sides  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
rapid.  In  federation  and  centralisation  there  are  inevitable 
delays,  and  even  if  the  men  do  not  really  suffer  by  delay  in 
settlement,  they  think,  or  say  they  do.  One  problem,  then, 
before  employers  and  trade  unions  is  how  to  revise  the  machinery 
of  conciliation,  so  that  the  men  will  await  its  verdict  with  patience 
and  confidence.  But  on  the  track  of  the  trade  unionist  there  is 
the  deadly  trail  of  the  Socialist.  The  two  main  Socialist  bodies 
were  holding  their  conferences  during  the  London  dock  strike. 
The  Independent  Labour  Party  at  Merthyr  and  the  British 
Socialist  party  at  Manchester  exulted  in  the  conspiracy  to  deprive 
London  of  food.  But  how  these  Socialists  love  one  another ! 

•  Mr.  Hyndman  declared  that  the  British  Socialist  conference  was 
the  most  unruly  which  he  had  ever  attended.  The  Independent 
Labour  conference  was  entertained  by  the  violent  attacks  delivered 
upon  the  unhappy  Labour  party  in  Parliament,  and  by  the 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  as  a  defender  of  the  officialdom 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  The  British  Socialists  debated  a 
proposal  to  send  a  “  fraternal  ”  greeting  to  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  and  adopted  it  only  after  a  division  by  98  votes  to 
51.  These  gatherings  did  not  include  the  Syndicalists,  who, 
indeed,  were  severely  handled  by  the  president  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party,  and  by  a  delegate  at  the  other  conference. 
The  Socialists  are  split  up  into  three  denominations,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  opposing  sub-denominations.  We  may  safely 
infer  that  these  sects  and  cliques  are  not  going,  either  separately 
or  jointly,  to  convert  the  nation,  but  they  will  cause  it  much 
tribulation. 

Mr.  Anderson,  at  the  Merthyr  Conference,  in  his  presidential 
address,  dwelt  on  the  labour  unrest,  and  claimed  for  Indei)endeut 
Labour  a  share  of  the  credit  of  stirring  up  the  trouble.  The 
remedy  in  his  view  is  “social  justice,”  and  that  means  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  land  and  industrial  capital  by  the  State.  He  wants 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  railways  and  the  mines.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  State  owned  the  railways  and  the 
mines  the  railwaymen  and  the  miners  would  be  either  happy  or 
contented.  Australia  has  a  Labour  Ministry  and  a  Labour 
Senate.  It  has  arbitration  courts,  wages  boards,  and  all  the 
legislation  on  behalf  of  labour  that  a  democracy  could  desire.  But 
it  is  not  more  free  from  strikes  than  we  are.  Organised  Labour 
apparently  has  all  its  own  way  in  Australia,  but  its  ways  are  not 
all  ways  of  pleasantness,  nor  are  all  its  paths  peace,  so  that  Mr. 
Anderson’s  confident  belief  in  this  remedy  for  labour  unrest  has 
no  attraction.  If  all  public  services  and  all  means  of  production 
were  nationalised,  we  should  not  be  assured  of  peace  in  the  labour 
world.  The  facts  tell  the  other  way.  Mr.  Anderson’s  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Syndicalists  points  to  the  danger  of  encouraging 
labour  unrest  for  political  purposes.  The  leaders  of  the  Transport 
Workers’  Federation  have  been  trying  to  starve  London  by  inter¬ 
cepting  supplies  of  food  sent  by  rail  instead  of  by  water.  Here 
is  active  Socialism  exhibited  in  threats  against  the  community  of 
London  merely  in  order  to  put  pressure  upon  a  few  employers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  making  and  breaking  of  agreements.  In 
the  cotton  trade  there  was,  let  us  recall,  two  years  ago,  a  general 
breakdown,  in  spite  of  a  working  agreement  that  had  lasted  for 
years.  The  Ijancashire  cotton  masters’  proposal  that  arbitration 
should  be  resorted  to  in  regard  to  a  dispute  at  a  mill  at  Oldham 
was  rejected  by  the  cardroom  operatives.  They  saw  no  reason 
for  arbitration,  considering  the  Brooklands  agreement  as  binding 
on  both  parties,  and  they  declared  that  clauses  in  that  agreement 
had  been  ignored.  A  serious  crisis  arose,  in  fact,  out  of  a  dispute 
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of  a  trifling  character.  An  operative  at  the  Fern  Spinning 
Company’s  mill  was  ordered  by  the  overlooker  to  do  certain  work. 
The  Card-Eoom  Workers’  Society  advised  the  operative  to  refuse. 
He  was  discharged,  and  at  once  230  operatives  were  ordered  by 
the  trade  union  to  cease  work.  The  masters  then  accused  the 
operatives  of  doing  that  which  the  Brooklands  Agreement  said 
they  should  not  do,  and  the  operatives  retorted  that  the  masters 
neglected  to  proceed  in  the  way  laid  down  by  that  agreement. 
The  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  declared  a  general 
lock-out  of  all  the  operatives  in  October,  1910.  The  dispute 
directly  affected  only  about  five  hundred  persons,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  thousands  of  operatives  were  forced  to  leave  their 
work,  and  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  allied  industries  reached  a 
total  of  a  million  wage-earners.  This  dispute  in  the  cotton  trade 
was  finally  settled  without  a  general  stoppage.  The  nature  of 
the  settlement  does  not  concern  us  just  now  ;  our  point  is,  that  the 
cause  of  this  rupture  in  the  cotton  trade  in  1910  was  the  failure 
of  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  to  agree  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  it,  and  the  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
was  that  the  men  sought  an  interpretation  that  would  give  to 
their  organisation  the  domination  of  the  control  of  the  mills. 
The  cause  of  the  still  later  dispute  in  the  cotton  trade  was  the 
attempt  by  the  unions  to  exercise  that  domination  and  to  exclude 
non-union  labour. 

The  first  difference  in  the  Welsh  coal  trade  arose  in  connection 
with  a  working  agreement,  and  this  difference  was  precipitated 
by  the  Eight  Hours  Act.  The  discontent  of  the  South  Wales 
miners  was  with  a  wages  agreement  signed  in  1910  to  cover  a 
period  of  five  years.  Open  repudiation  of  the  agreement  was 
made.  The  leaders  became  disunited,  and  much  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  was  due  to  attacks  made  by  some  of  the  workmen’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  against  the  Conciliation  Board  as  an  organisation  for 
controlling  wages  and  conditions.  The  officials  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  lodge  of  which  these  strikers  are  members  urged  the  men 
that  it  was  time  to  kick  over  the  traces,  as  they  were  being  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  admitted  it  was  illegal  to  strike  without 
notice,  but  they  declared  that  the  law  with  regard  to  labour  was 
“unjust,”  and  that  they  must  be  strong  enough  to  defy  the  law. 
Speaking  at  that  time,  Mr.  Vernon  Hartshorn  said  that  the 
unrest  in  the  labour  world  showed  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
one  of  the  biggest  industrial  upheavals  of  our  time.  He  thought 
that  if  there  was  anyone  who  imagined  that  the  five-years’  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  in  the  South  Wales  coal  trade  was  going  to  be 
carried  on  for  five  years,  he  did  not  know  the  present  temper  of 
the  working  classes.  The  decision  of  the  Cambrian  Combine 
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men,  in  1910,  to  strike  without  notice  to  terminate  contracts  was 
only  one  symptom  of  the  universal  discontent.  The  spirit  of 
revolt  was  common  to  all  the  districts  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
against  the  new  wage  agreement,  and  against  the  alleged 
“tyranny”  of  coalowners  and  colliery  managers.  The  opinions 
of  experienced  leaders  of  the  Federation,  such  as  Mr.  Abraham, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brace,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Richards,  M.P.,  who  were 
courageous  in  their  warnings  to  the  men,  were  powerless  to  stem 
the  opposition  to  the  agreement.  The  executive  was  divided 
between  the  older  leaders  with  Liberal  traditions  and  the  new 
men  with  Socialistic  proclivities.  These  latter  have  now  captured 
the  Miners’  Federation  and  are  led  by  prominent  Socialists.  The 
temper  of  the  men  throughout  the  coalfield  a  year  later  than  the 
revolt  above  referred  to,  shows  that  this  Socialist  school  has  gained, 
and  is  gaining,  in  strength.  The  design  of  the  Socialists  is  to 
capture  the  executive  entirely,  and  take  possession  of  the  whole 
Federation  machinery.  And  with  this  in  view  they  recently 
aimed  at  an  organised  strike,  not  only  of  the  whole  coalfield,  but 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  with  this  design  that  the  policy  of 
the  individual  minimum  wage  was  forced  on  the  several  districts. 
The  original  cause  of  the  Welsh  coal  trouble,  however,  was  the 
rebellion  of  the  whole  of  the  men  against  an  agreement  into 
which  their  officials  had  entered  for  them  with  the  employers. 

Ijater  on,  at  a  miners’  demonstration  at  Pontypool,  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  said  that  as  industrialists  they  believed  in  perfecting  their 
organisations  for  the  purpose  of  solving  industrial  problems.  The 
first  thing  to  secure  was  an  adequate  minimum  wage,  and  that 
would  come  when  the  power  of  workers  was  such  that  they  would 
be  able  to  regulate  industry  so  that  every  man  could  receive 
sutficient  to  maintain  himself  and  family  in  comfort.  They  had 
allowed  the  employing  class  to  be  the  superior  class.  As  a  result 
of  recent  strikes  there  were,  he  said,  ‘‘glorious  indications”  of 
national  action  in  the  future.  Settle  differences  by  discussion 
if  possible;  if  not,  “coats  off  and  into  the  fight  with  energy  and 
determination.”  There  was  nothing,  he  said,  to  prevent  the 
miners  joining  with  the  national  transport  workers.  If  military 
were  called  out  again  they  would  not  shoot — and  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  the  work  of  miners.  By  national  action  workers 
would  be  able  to  hold  up  the  whole  country  as  long  as  necessary 
to  obtain  their  demands.  A  more  sacred  cause  than  theirs,  he 
declared,  human  beings  never  dealt  with. 

The  leaders  of  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation  are  now 
in  open  hostility,  with  bitter  controversy  between  the  new  and 
the  old  school.  The  influence  of  the  new  school  was  seen  in  the 
call  for  a  national  strike  on  what  w'as  a  matter  of  little  moment 
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to  90  per  cent,  of  the  working  miners,  and  in  the  response  of  the 
rank  and  file  to  that  call.  The  nation  had  six  weeks  of  a  miners’ 
strike,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  well  it  could  stand  the 
inconvenience.  The  miners  exhausted  their  funds,  but  did  not 
win  all  along  the  line  as  they  anticipated.  They  will  reserve 
their  forces,  so  it  is  said,  for  another  struggle  for  something 
more  than  a  minimum  wage.  They  got  the  minimum  wage  but 
are  not  happy. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  has  not  brought  i>eace  to  the  mining 
industry  because  the  Socialist  leaders  do  not  want  peace.  They 
cannot  repeat  the  strike  just  now  for  want  of  funds,  but  they 
can  agitate  for  future  action.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Black 
Country  recently,  a  miners’  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  Wages 
Board  award.  Over  1,300  men  went  out,  with  the  probability  of 
a  general  strike  throughout  the  district.  The  miners  strongly 
resent  some  of  the  definitions  of  the  award,  which  in  some  cases 
have  caused  reduced  instead  of  increased  wages.  The  general 
assertion  in  the  Federation  is  that  the  awards  made  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  will  not  involve  the  coalowners  in  any  very 
heavy  costs,  while  the  increase  in  prices  already  realised  and 
projected  are  such  that  these  costs  will  be  easily  covered,  and  will 
leave  a  margin  justifying  the  w^orkmen  in  asking  an  advance  of 
5  per  cent.  The  men  employed  at  the  Ellenborough  Colliery, 
Maryport,  handed  in  their  notices  to  cease  work  as  the  men  were 
dissatisfied  because  they  have  not  been  paid  arrears  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  in  his  May  circular  to  the  Northum¬ 
berland  Miners’  Association,  dealt  with  the  friction  that  has  been 
caused  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  wage  awards.  He  states  that 
in  Northumberland,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  more  or  less  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  w^ages  that  have  been  fixed  and  the  conditions 
attaching  thereto.  In  Northumberland  and  in  Durham,  where 
many  of  the  customs  and  conditions  are  similar,  the  district  rules 
and  the  minimum  wages  awarded  by  the  respective  chairmen 
follow'  the  same  lines,  and  the  wages  for  the  different  grades  are 
much  alike.  As  might  have  been  expected,  much  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  has  been  expressed  arises  from  the  provisions  which 
bear  ujion  regularity  and  efficiency  of  work,  and  from  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  aged  and  infirm  workmen  from  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  wage.  It  w'as  foreseen,  says  Mr.  Burt,  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  wage  by  Act  of  Parliament  would  carry 
w'ith  it  a  demand  from  the  employers  for  some  guarantee  that 
efforts  w'ould  be  made  to  earn  such  a  wage.  The  coalowners  from 
the  first  asked  for  safeguards  against  a  diminution  of  output, 
their  strongest  objection  to  a  minimum  wage  being  that  it  would 
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diminish,  or  take  away,  the  motive  which  induces  a  man  to  work 
as  well  as  he  can.  The  owners  in  Northumberland  have  re¬ 
peatedly  offered  to  alter  the  system ,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  house 
and  coal  in  money  as  wages.  Much  can  be  said  for  and  against  the 
existing  system,  but  the  miners  have  always  declined  to  have  free 
house  and  coal  abolished  or  commuted  into  a  monthly  payment. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  recall  the  trouble  in  the  British  ship¬ 
building  trade  in  1910,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  the 
ruthless  violation  of  a  general  treaty  by  sections  of  one  trade 
union  who  were  allied  with  other  seventeen  trade  unions  in  the 
signature  to  that  treaty. 

In  1897  the  British  shipbuilding  industry  was  placed  in  a 
critical  condition  by  a  strike  in  the  engineering  branch,  which  led 
to  a  national  lock-out.  And  that  lock-out  was  not  terminated 
until,  after  eight  months,  the  men  (engineers)  consented  to 
certain  terms  of  settlement  which  provided  that  in  future  there 
should  be  no  stoppages  of  work  when  disputes  arose,  but  that  the 
disputes  should  be  referred  for  consideration  and  disposal  by  a 
succession  of  joint  conferences.  After  this  crisis  with  the 
engineers  was  ended,  the  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Employers 
negotiated  a  similar  arrangement  with  all  the  shipyard  workers, 
and  in  1909  a  national  treaty  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  ship¬ 
yard  trade  unions — “black  squad”  and  “white  squad” — and  by 
the  Federated  employers.  In  1910,  however,  disputes  occurred 
in  which  the  men  repudiated  a  provisional  agreement  made  by 
their  officials  with  the  employers  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  riveting  work  should  be  done  on  vessels  built  on  the 
Isherwood  system,  about  which  there  had  been  many  differences 
as  to  rates  of  pay.  As  the  executive  of  the  Boilermakers’  Society 
w'ere  unable  to  make  the  men  conform  to  their  agreement,  all 
the  members  of  the  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Employers  in  the 
Kingdom  paid  off  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders  then  in  their  employment. 
Although  there  were  only  two  firms  mentioned  in  the  lock-out 
notice,  there  were  many  more  similar  disputes  which  amounted 
to  breaches  of  the  national  agreement,  and  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  a  breach  of  the  agreement  somewhere  by  some  members 
of  the  Boilermakers’  Society.  In  consequence,  the  members  of 
the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  intimated  in  1910  that 
the  services  of  all  members  of  the  Boilermakers’  Society  in 
their  employment  would  be  disix^nsed  with,  and  they  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  resumption  of  work  until  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  Boilermakers’  Society  were  in  a  position  to 
give  them  a  guarantee  that  the  terms  of  the  national  agreement 
would  be  observed  by  all  their  members,  and  that  in  future  there 
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would  be  no  stoppages  of  work  while  differences  about  working 
conditions  or  rates  of  pay  were  being  considered.  Practically 
all  the  shipyards  in  England  and  Scotland  are  federated,  so  that 
the  lock-out  affected  all  the  shipbuilding  districts — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Thames  and  Belfast,  where  the  Shipbuilding 
Employers  have  no  district  associations.  None  of  the  other  trade 
unions  which  are  parties  to  the  national  agreement  were  directly 
affected  by  the  dispute,  but  their  occupation  gradually  ceased  as 
the  lock-out  continued. 

That  breaches  of  the  national  agreement  had  been  common  in 
the  shipbuilding  trade  was  acknowledged  by  the  officials  of  the 
society.  A  trade  union  without  executive  authority  or  discipline 
must  tumble,  just  as  an  army  must  fail  without  leaders.  The 
revolt  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  was  not  only  against  an  honour¬ 
able  agreement  binding  upon  every  member  of  each  organisation 
engaged  in  it,  but  also  against  the  principle  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  trade  unionism.  Union 
means  strength ,  and  there  can  be  no  union  where  there  is  not  the 
strength  of  cohesion.  And  there  can  be  no  bargaining  with  men 
who  do  not  keep  their  bargains.  The  shipbuilding  lock-out 
ended  after  three  months  in  a  fresh  and  more  comprehensive 
treaty,  but  there  have  been  rebellions  against  even  that  since  it 
was  signed.  The  national  working  agreement  expired  nominally 
on  March  9th  last,  but  it  continues  in  force  until  terminated  on 
six  months’  notice  by  either  side.  Since  it  came  into  operation 
tliere  have  been  a  number  of  local  differences  ;  but  there  have  been 
no  national  disputes,  and  the  machinery  provided  has  disix)sed 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen.  There  have  been 
technical  breaches  of  the  agreements  since  the  settlement  of  the 
lock-out,  and  neither  side  has  insisted  on  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  this  is  because  shipbuilding  employers  and  men  have 
been  looking  at  matters  from  a  common  point  of  view  more  than 
they  did.  The  question  of  renewing  the  agreement  of  the  past 
three  years  has  now  to  be  faced.  The  Boilermakers’  Society  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  fresh  agreement  of  any  kind.  It  will 
fight  for  its  own  hand,  yet  the  first  dispute  which  arises  will  have 
to  be  settled  by  an  agreement  of  some  kind,  for  a  trade  union  can 
no  more  repudiate  all  agreements  with  employers  than  it  can 
repudiate  collective  bargaining.  The  other  unions  who  are 
signatories  to  the  working  agreement  have  decided  to  stand  by 
the  principle  of  having  an  agreement  with  the  Employers’ 
Federation,  but  with  certain  specified  amendments. 

The  Irish  railway  strike  in  1911  was  an  extravagant  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  “sympathetic  strike.”  A  Dublin  firm  of  timber 
merchants  had  a  dispute  with  their  employees,  and  their  men 
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came  out  on  strike.  Thereupon  a  few  goods  porters  at  the  Dublin 
terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Eaihvay  refused  to 
handle  consignments  of  timber  from  that  firm.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  them  that  the  railw^ay  company  was  legally  unable  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  one  customer  and  another,  and  could  not  refuse 
to  carry  the  goods  of  any  firm  merely  because  they  had  trouble 
with  their  workpeople.  The  goods  porters,  nevertheless,  suddenly 
left  their  work  without  notice,  and  persuaded  the  local  union 
officials  to  call  out  the  whole  staff  of  the  line.  The  staff  obeyed 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  timber 
merchants’  differences  with  their  workmen.  The  strike  fever 
spread  to  other  lines,  and  the  whole  of  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  was  virtually  deprived  of  the  use  of  railways.  The  trade 
in  foodstuffs,  upon  which  agricultural  Ireland  is  largely  det)endent, 
was  stopped  ;  the  tourist  traffic,  which  also  brings  much  profit 
to  Ireland,  was  seriously  disorganised;  business  generally  was  at 
a  standstill.  The  only  reason  why  these  Irish  railwaymen 
wantonly  inflicted  all  this  inconvenience  and  damage  upon  their 
country,  was  to  be  found  in  the  “sympathetic”  desire  of  a  few 
Dublin  goods  porters  to  punish  a  certain  firm  of  timber  merchants 
who  had  a  dispute  with  their  own  men.  The  railwaymen’s  unions 
were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  real  cause  was  preposterous, 
and  that  a  strike  declared  for  such  inadequate  reasons  would  be 
extremely  unpopular,  so  the  Irish  organiser  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  asked  his  hearers  to  believe  that  the  strike  was  the  first 
phase  of  “a  well-planned  fight  between  capital  and  labour,”  and 
so  forth.  The  union  officials  invited  the  railway  companies  to  a 
conference  on  the  men’s  alleged  grievances — after  the  strike  was 
declared. 

The  “right  to  strike”  is,  indeed,  being  alarmingly  developed. 
The  ordinary  sectional  strike  is  comprehensible,  though  rarely 
justified,  and  when  a  body  of  workmen  go  out  on  strike  for  higher 
wages  or  improved  conditions  the  public  can  understand  the 
situation.  The  “sympathetic  strike,”  in  which  the  men  in  one 
trade  strike  because  they  sympathise  with  the  grievances  of  the 
men  in  an  allied  trade,  is,  however,  a  comparatively  new  form 
of  agitation.  In  the  case  of  trades  so  closely  connected  as  dock 
labour,  carting,  and  shipping,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  certain  com¬ 
munity  of  interest;  but  the  “general  strike,”  where  everybody 
ceases  work  because  somebody  has  a  grievance,  is  a  logical 
absurdity.  That  does  not  make  it  innocuous.  The  Irish  railway 
strike  showed  with  w^hat  facility  ignorant  and  excited  brains  may 
elaborate  the  doctrine  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  If  the  Dublin 
goods  porters  had  the  right  to  demand  the  stoppage  of  their 
country’s  business  because  some  Dublin  timber  workers  in  whom 
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they  were  interested  had  struck,  we  might  have  a  sympathetic 
strike  developing  into  a  general  strike  every  week. 

In  all  labour  disputes  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  case 
(not  merely  one,  as  professional  labour  advocates  always  assume). 
There  is  also  always  a  third  side — that  of  the  public.  From  the 
public  standpoint  railwaymen  and  purveyors  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  cannot  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  sympathetic  strikes.  It  is 
intolerable  that  a  relatively  small  body  of  workers  should  upset 
the  whole  business  of  a  community  because  some  of  them  think 
that  some  other  workers  in  another  trade  are  being  ill-used. 
Every  railway  strike  should  be  made  illegal  under  heavy  penalties, 
and  be  treated  as  rebellion  against  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  is  ever  undertaken,  that  would  be 
a  primary  condition  of  the  bargain. 

The  Irish  disturbance,  the  several  harbour  strikes  last  summer, 
and  the  Glasgow  harbour  strike  this  year,  were  in  part  signs  of  the 
dangerous  restlessness  which  prevails  among  the  industrial  classes, 
and  especially  among  the  less  skilled  workers.  The  general  rise  of 
prices  may  partly  explain  it,  but  a  more  potent  cause  is  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialists,  and  of  the  more  reckless  Radicals,  against 
the  wealthier  classes — against  Capital  as  opposed  to  Labour,  and 
against  property  of  any  kind.  At  Limehouse,  in  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  asked  an  East-End  audience  to  believe  that  the  rich  were 
opposed  to  old-age  pensions  because  they  begrudged  the  money, 
and  when  he  held  up  landlords  as  a  class  to  public  scorn  and 
contempt,  he  was  perhaps  only  desiring  to  make  party  capital 
for  his  Budget.  When  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  in  1910,  he  de¬ 
nounced  “feudalism,”  and  said  that  “the  peo]>le  would  hardly 
wait  even  for  the  counsels  of  prudence  in  the  efforts  to  redress 
the  wrongs  they  had  endured  for  centuries,”  he  was  trying  to 
arouse  hostility  to  the  House  of  Ijords.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did 
not  consider  how  his  speeches  might  be  construed  as  direct  incite¬ 
ments  to  class  hatred,  and  that  they  would  reinforce  the  Socialist 
campaign  against  private  property.  Yet  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown  he  has  had  to  co-operate  wdth  his  colleagues  in  suppressing 
by  military  force  the  disorders  to  which  the  agitators’  doctrines 
led.  Every  nation  demands  a  concentration  of  the  forces  of  order 
against  the  forces  of  disorder. 

The  advances  made  in  the  rates  for  carrying  goods  by  British 
ships  should  awaken  people  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  operating 
public  services  cannot  be  increased  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  community  generally.  Workers  act  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  they  can  only  force  advances  of  wages  these  advances 
will  be  paid  out  of  “profits,”  and  that  the  effects  will  not  be  felt 
farther  than  the  pockets  of  their  employers.  In  June,  July,  and 
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August  last,  Britain  was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  labour  war.  As 
a  result  of  that  war  shipowners  were  compelled  to  increase  the 
cost  of  running  their  vessels  by  a  large  percentage.  Apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  advances  which 
they  received,  the  fact  that  costs  were  increased  very  much  had 
to  be  faced,  and  shi^x^wners  only  reasonably  endeavoured  to  add 
to  revenue  as  they  were  compelled  to  add  to  expenditure.  The 
increased  cost  of  carrying  foodstufis  and  other  goods  falls  back 
on  the  consumer,  and  it  is  not  the  shipowners  but  the  general 
[)uhlic,  and  the  working  classes  particularly,  who  now  feel  most 
keenly  the  effects  of  the  higher  wages  paid  to  those  who  run 
ships,  though  the  shipowners  suffer  also.  The  increased  cost  of 
transport,  however,  is  not  so  much  throhgh  the  seamen  as  through 
the  tyranny  of  the  Unions  of  Dock  Labourers. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  economic  cause  and  effect 
move  in  circles  was  seen  in  the  coasting  trade  last  year.  The 
shipowners  in  this  trade  fought  strenuously  against  the  demands 
of  the  men.  They  organised  fresh  labour  for  their  loading  and 
discharging  berths,  kept  the  men  apart  from  the  strikers  as  mucli 
as  possible,  engaged  non-union  crew's  for  their  vessels,  and  fought 
to  the  last  ditch,  only  to  find  that  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  was 
too  much  for  them.  They  knew  quite  well  that  the  difference 
between  wages  as  they  were  and  wages  as  the  men  demanded 
represented  more  than  their  average  dividends,  but  they  w'ere 
compelled  to  give  in — with  the  mental  reservation  that  they  could 
increase  freights  and  so  conserve  their  financial  position.  The 
coasting  trade  is  largely  in  provisions,  and  when  the  shipowners 
increase  freights  the  workman  who  has  forced  an  advance  of 
wages  has  to  buy  for  his  daily  needs  the  goods  against  w'hich  his 
advance  is  charged,  and  he,  as  a  member  of  the  general  public, 
pays  no  more  than  his  share  of  the  net  amount  necessary  to 
balance  his  increased  wages.  He  does  not  pay  all  the  cost  of  the 
increase,  but  another  proportion  is  paid  by  men  with  fixed  wages 
or  salaries — men  w'hose  earnings  are  not  increased  by  the  strike. 

At  their  last  annual  conference  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Bailw'ay  Servants  approved  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
national  owmership  and  control  of  railways.  It  was  asserted  that 
State  ownership  and  control  alone  could  provide  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  difficulties  prevailing  in  the  railw'ay  world,  and 
the  assertion  was  based  on  the  belief  that  by  means  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  public  for  private  management  railw  ay  servants  w'ould 
be  able  to  extort  their  own  conditions  of  labour  and  pay.  The 
proposal  evades  the  one  great  point  at  issue — the  relation  of  labour 
to  the  State.  By  effacing  private  ownership  we  cannot  radically 
alter  the  existing  problem.  Whether  we  have  a  multitude  of 
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lines  under  separate  management,  or  a  single  system  under  one 
Department  of  State,  the  national  necessity  will  continue— to 
maintain  the  effective  and  disciplined  service  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  country.  The  resolution  proceeded  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  claims  of  labour  are  paramount,  and  that 
under  State  control  labour  would  be  free  to  exercise  all  the  means 
of  coercion  in  making  its  demands  effective.  State  control  of  the 
railways,  they  think,  is  to  he  conditioned  by  “the  right  to  strike.’’ 
Such  a  condition  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Under  no  conceiv¬ 
able  circumstances  can  the  nation  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  any 
class  of  workers  to  arrest  the  national  vitality  for  the  attainment 
of  purely  selfish  ends.  The  nationalisation  of  railways  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  disciplinary  conditions  of  service.  The  belief 
entertained  by  the  railway  servants  that  the  State  would  be  a 
less  exacting  and  a  more  indulgent  master  than  the  private 
employers  is  a  delusion.  It  is  not  true  that  wages  or  hours  of 
labour  are  more  favourable  in  Belgium  or  Prussia  than  they  are 
in  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  true  that  on  no  State  railway  are 
such  conditions  of  indiscipline  tolerated  as  those  which  would 
prevail  if  the  trade  unions  have  their  way.  And  how  “the 
Government  ’’  is  appreciated  as  an  employer  was  demonstrated 
at  a  conference  of  the  United  Government  Workers’  Federation 
in  Holborn  Hall  on  June  3rd  last. 

The  latest  labour  sensation,  the  strike  of  transport  workers  in 
London,  signalised  another  breach  of  agreement,  was  instituted 
in  the  hope  of  support  from  both  railwaymen  and  seamen,  and 
was  organised  and  stimulated  by  the  Socialist  firebrands  as  a 
grand  move  against  the  community  for  Socialistic  purposes.  Tbe 
strike  originated  in  the  refusal  of  an  employer  to  dismiss  a  worker 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  particular  trade  union  which  his  fellow^ 
workers  thought  he  ought  to  join.  Their  refusal  to  work  along 
with  a  unionist  belonging  to  a  different  union  was  represented 
to  be  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  recognise  trade 
unionism ;  and  a  few  minor  grievances  were  made  the  excuse  for 
a  general  stoppage,  for  the  breaking  of  the  August  (1911)  agree¬ 
ment,  and  for  an  attempt  to  win  a  victory  by  bringing  about  a 
shortage  of  food  supplies.  The  attempt  to  starve  Tjondon  into 
surrender  has  failed.  The  master  lightermen  stated  that  they 
intend  to  stand  by  their  undoubted  right  to  employ  union,  non¬ 
union,  federation  ticket  men,  or  men  who  do  not  |)ossess  that 
document.  They  also  stand  by  the  conditions  of  labour  and 
wages  set  down  in  the  agreement  of  last  autumn. 

Rir  Edward  Clarke’s  report  on  the  causes  of  the  London  dock 
strike  convicts  the  strike  leaders  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  agree- 
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ment.  Mi’,  (rosling  declared  that  the  strike  was  a  protest  against 
the  employment  of  non-union  labour,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  of  last  summer.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  finds  that  the 
employers  never  agreed  to  disci’iminate  between  unionists  and 
non-unionists,  and  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject  in 
last  year’s  settlement.  He  points  out  that  by  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  if  any  cause  of  dis2)ute  arose  the  men  were  to  continue  at 
work  and  were  to  refer  the  matter  first  to  a  joint  committee  of 
the  em})loyers’  association  and  the  men’s  unions,  and  afterwards, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  case  of  the  watchman 
Thomas,  who  is  a  member  of  the  foremen’s  union,  not  of  the 
men’s  union,  the  employees  of  the  Mercantile  Lighterage 
Company  made  no  open  complaint  to  the  manager,  nor  did  the 
union  take  action  on  their  behalf.  The  men  simply  left  their 
work-— first  in  small  groups  and  then  as  a  body — without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  agreement.  Mr.  Gosling  has  sought  to 
condone  the  breach  of  agreement,  and  has  tried  to  argue  that  the 
employers,  and  not  the  men,  were  in  fault.  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
disposes  of  Mr.  Gosling’s  pretext  for  the  strike.  On  some  minor 
points  Sir  Edward  Clarke  finds  that  the  men  have  a  just  grievance, 
but  this  only  makes  the  strike  policy  more  unjustifiable.  It  w’as 
open  to  the  Federation  of  Transport  Workers  to  ask  for  a  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry  into  these  smaller  disputes.  Such  an  inquiry 
woidd  have  enabled  the  grievances  to  be  removed  without  inter¬ 
rupting  the  work  of  the  port  for  a  single  day.  But  ]\Ir.  Gosling 
and  his  colleagues  chose  to  magnify  these  trivial  differences  and 
to  tear  u])  the  agreement  of  August,  1911,  by  proclaiming  a 
general  strike  in  the  Port  of  London. 

The  strike,  without  preliminary  negotiations  as  provided  by 
the  agreement  has  been  showm  by  Sij-  Edward  Clarke  to  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  that  agreement.  Had  the  Government 
required  the  transport  workers  to  observe  that  agreement  by 
returning  at  once  to  wmrk,  and  to  cease  talking  about  a  national 
and  international  strike  w-hile  their  case  was  being  considered, 
the  employers  could  then  have  discussed  any  genuine  grievances 
in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  But  it  is  useless  for  employers  to 
confer  with  men  w'ho  have  broken  an  agreement  and  who  show 
no  intention  of  regarding  any  agreement  as  binding  upon  them. 
The  transport  workers  outside  Ijondon  and  in  many  of  the 
affiliated  unions  were  not  disposed  to  be  led  by  the  London 
agitators  into  committing  similar  breaches  of  agreements.  And 
consider  the  absurdity  of  strikers  allowed  to  “]>rotest”  against 
the  employment  of  police  in  order  to  protect  willing  workers 
and  to  secure  to  Ijondon  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ! 
liike  the  miners,  the  transport  workers  wanted  to  get,  not  their 
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employers  but  the  whole  community,  by  the  throat  in  order  to 
assert  their  power  for  future  use. 

At  a  mass  meeting  on  Tower  Hill,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  and  his 
colleagues  urgently  pressed  the  men  to  hold  out  until  their 
demands  had  been  fully  realised.  Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  president 
of  the  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  said  he  was  si)eaking  to 
them  as  a  national  representative.  But  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers,  held  in  Leith,  Mr.  J. 
O’Connor  Kessack,  national  organiser,  said,  regarding  statements 
made  in  London  that  a  national  strike  would  be  called,  that  he 
for  some  time  had  been  watching  carefully  the  language  used  by 
particular  individuals  inside  the  Transport  Federation,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  persons  had  been  “humbugging, 
hoodwinking,  and  swindling  the  men.”  On  the  second  day  of 
the  Glasgow  dispute  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  one  individual 
declared  that  it  was  £1 ,000 ,000  sterling  to  a  gooseberry  that  if 
the  strike  were  not  settled  the  next  day,  then  the  day  after  all 
the  transport  workers  in  the  country  would  be  out.  A  member 
of  the  Transport  Executive  and  others  used  similar  language. 
They  knew,  and  the  officers  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Federation 
knew  (said  Mr.  Kessack),  that  they  had  absolutely  no  intention 
of  calling  out  the  transport  workers  of  the  country.  The  ordering 
out  of  the  men  was  the  action  not  of  a  servant,  but  of  a  boss  and 
a  dictator.  If  there  was  a  question  big  enough  in  any  port  to 
require  a  national  strike,  it  was  also  important  enough  for  the 
men  who  were  to  do  the  starving  to  discuss.  If  instructions  had 
come  to  Leith,  or  to  any  other  port  where  he  had  any  influence, 
telling  the  men  to  come  out  on  strike,  he  certainly  would  have 
taken  no  part. 

The  strikers  failed  to  stop  the  food  supplies.  The  Home 
Secretary  declared  his  intention  to  employ  the  police  to  protect 
the  non-unionists  in  unloading  at  the  docks  and  conveying  the 
food  to  the  markets.  The  strike  leaders  calculated  on  winning 
a  speedy  victory  by  “holding  up”  the  people  of  London,  so  that 
the  Government  might  coerce  the  employers  into  yielding  what¬ 
ever  the  strikers  chose  to  demand.  This  being  checked,  the 
strike  leaders  issued  manifestoes  announcing  the  intention  to 
declare  a  national  strike  of  transport  workers,  and  call  for  inter¬ 
national  action  against  ships  diverted  from  London  to  other  ports. 
They  threatened  to  bring  out  the  men  in  charge  of  the  refrigerat¬ 
ing  machinery  at  the  cold  stores,  and  to  bring  out  the  railwaymen. 
These  demonstrations  of  a  desire  to  injure  the  whole  community 
for  the  sake  of  compelling  London  Port  employers  to  pay  higher 
wages  and  to  employ  only  union  men,  merely  alienated  public 
sympathy  without  assisting  their  cause  in  the  least. 
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While  in  trade  disputes  between  employers  and  workpeople 
the  public  and  the  Government  may  be  neutral,  or  may  interiwse 
by  conciliatory  methods,  neither  the  public  nor  the  Government 
can  be  neutral  when  a  section  of  the  people  wage  civil  war  against 
the  community.  If  any  organisation  which  has  the  power  to 
hold  up  daily  necessaries  is  allowed  to  succeed  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  rapidly  end  in  social  chaos.  When  the  public  is  “  held  up  ” 
it  must  fight,  and  it  must  use  its  whole  resources  to  make  that 
fight  successful.  The  coal  war  showed  how  much  greater  are 
the  resources  of  a  whole  community  than  those  of  any  section  of 
it  can  be.  The  burden  of  the  transjx)rt  fight  rested  upon  London, 
but  the  area  of  the  dispute  would  have  been  extended  by  the 
leaders  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  give  in  is  to  encourage 
other  assaults  upon  the  community. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  established  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Council,  representative  of  employers  and  workmen.  That 
council  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
matters  affecting  trade  disputes,  and  especially  of  taking  suitable 
action  in  regard  to  any  dispute  affecting  the  principal  trades  of 
the  country,  or  likely  to  cause  disagreement  involving  associated 
trades,  or  which  the  parties  before  or  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
dispute  are  themselves  unable  to  settle.  It  was  declared  desirable 
that  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  under  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896,  should  be  supple¬ 
mented,  and  should  be  available  for  referring  such  difficulties  as 
may  arise  in  a  trade  to  investigation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration, 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  council  have  not  any  compulsory 
powers,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  are  not  present. 
All  the  chief  industries  are  not  thoroughly  organised.  In  every 
labour  dispute  the  workmen  have  not  a  tangible  case,  and  are  not 
prepared  to  submit  it  to  an  impartial  court.  If  the  Industrial 
Court  pronounces  against  the  workmen’s  claims  the  finding  is  no 
more  than  a  recommendation  which  neither  party  is  bound  to 
accept.  The  scheme  provides  no  remedy  whatever  for  the  troubles 
with  which  the  country  has  been  and  is  now  confronted.  It  was 
always  ix)ssible  to  obtain  the  services  of  impartial  arbitrators, 
but  the  real  problem  is  how  to  ensure  that  methods  of  conciliation 
shall  be  tried  before  a  strike  begins,  and  also  to  ensure  that  an 
arbitrator’s  award  or  an  agreement  between  employers  and 
employed  shall  be  honourably  observed,  with  adequate  penalties 
for  breach  hy  either  side. 

The  trouble  is  that  no  feature  of  the  labour  unrest  is  more 
significant  than  the  tendency  to  break  agreements.  If  a  workman 
makes  an  agreement  with  an  employer  to  do  certain  work  for  a 
certain  wage,  and  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  such  as  giving 
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reasonable  notice  before  leaving  his  employment,  that  agreement 
according  to  the  view  current  in  labour  circles,  is  only  binding 
on  the  employer.  If  the  employer  reduces  the  wage  or  alters 
the  condition  of  labour  he  is  a  cruel  “tyrant.”  But  if  the  work¬ 
man  suddenly  proposes  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
and  leaves  w'ork  without  notice  because  his  demand  is  not  granted, 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Government  are  prepared  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  trade  unions  in  order  that  they  may  be  relieved 
from  certain  of  the  consequences  of  the  Osborne  judgment  are 
contained  in  the  Trade  l-nions  (No.  2)  Bill.  The  famous  case 
of  Osborne  versus  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
turned  on  the  point  whether  a  trade  union  was  justified  in  pro¬ 
moting  political  objects  at  the  expense  of  the  general  funds 
collected  for  its  operations  as  a  trade  organisation,  and  against 
the  desire  of  a  protesting  minority.  The  House  of  Lords  gave  the 
final  ruling  sustaining  the  claim  of  Mr.  Osborne,  and  rendering  it 
illegal  for  trade  unions  to  divert  funds  collected  for  their  legitimate 
purposes  to  the  furtherance  of  Parliamentary  candidatures,  and 
the  maintenance  of  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  verdict  was  that  money  gathered  for  one  object  must  not  by 
the  order  of  a  majority  be  used  for  a  different  object.  The 
judgment  struck  no  blow  at  the  right  of  combinations  or  at  the 
political  activities  of  trade  unionists.  The  proposal  of  the  new 
Bill  is  to  recognise  that  a  trade  union  may  add  to  the  regulation 
of  relations  between  workmen  and  masters  the  furtherance  of 
political  objects.  The  statutory  objects  must  remain  the  principal 
objects  of  such  a  trade  union  ;  but  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  is  empowered  to  deal  with  the  rules  under  which  tlie 
funds  of  a  union  are  applied  to  political  purposes.  It  is  provided 
that  any  payments  to  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  must  be 
made  out  of  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  “political  fund,” 
and  that  a  member  of  a  trade  union  may  at  any  time  give  notice 
in  an  authorised  form  of  his  unw’illingness  to  contribute  to  this 
fund. 

This  is  a  measure  to  placate  the  trade  unions.  But  a  measure 
of  much  greater  and  more  clamant  importance  is  one  demanded 
by  the  whole  industrial  community — to  amend  the  calamitous 
provisions  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act. 

The  Socialists  are  becoming  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  labour  leaders  hold  the  issue  in  their  own 
hands.  At  a  demonstration  of  Aberdare  miners,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Stanton,  a  Socialist  parliamentary  candidate,  told  the  older  and 
more  experienced  leaders  like  Mr.  Abraham,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Brace,  M.P.,  that  if  they  would  not  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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men  tiiey  must  “move  on  or  move  out.”  Mr.  Stanton  said  he 
was  not  sorry  that  the  various  classes  of  workers,  boilermakers, 
seamen,  and  others,  were  being  lashed  by  the  employers,  for  it 
would  compel  them  to  fight.  Capital  was  forcing  its  “unjust 
demands”  upon  the  workmen,  the  Miners’  Federation  had  drifted 
into  a  dry  rot,  and  “the  leaders  who  w^ould  not  listen  to  the 
wishes  of  the  men  must  move  on  or  move  out.”  Mr.  Stanton 
declared  that  the  workers  of  the  country  should  order  a  general 
strike  whenever  desirable  in  their  interests,  and  an  international 
strike  if  necessary.  And  the  same  kind  of  thing  has  been  said 
in  the  London  strike. 

This  seems  wild  talk,  but  it  is  the  output  of  wild  thoughts 
which  are  rife.  It  is,  no  doubt,  preposterous  to  hail  trade 
unionism  as  the  twin  brother  of  Socialism,  or  Socialism  as  the 
fulfilment  of  trade  unionism ,  or  Syndicalism  as  superior  to  both  ; 
but  the  more  Socialistic  trade  unionism  becomes,  the  more 
hazardous  and  perplexing  must  become  our  whole  industrial 
future.  And  if  trade  unionism  breaks  down  of  its  own  w^eakness 
— which  is  to  say  of  its  own  inability  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
natural  strength — then,  indeed,  w'e  have  before  us  a  vista  of 
industrial  anarchy.  Faith  unfaithful  cannot  keep  even  a  trade 
unionist  falsely  true.  The  unrest  in  labour  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  unrest  in  politics.  Democracy  is  unsettled  and  un¬ 
disciplined  because  every  man  is  beginning  to  think  he  is  as  good 
as  his  neighbour — or  better.  But  trade  unionism  without  disci¬ 
pline  must  die — for  trade  unionism  without  discipline  cannot 
make,  if  it  will  not  keep,  collective  bargains.  And  trade  unionism 
which  binds  itself  in  shackles  of  Socialism  must  also  die,  for  the 
whole  is,  and  must  always  be,  greater  than  its  part. 

Benjamin  Taylor. 
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One  feels  the  need  of  a  new  Samuel  Smiles,  with  a  wider  outlook, 
to  relate  the  rise  of  Mile.  Montansier.  The  actual  Samuel 
Smiles,  with  his  restricted  outlook,  would  probably  have  refused 
her  admission  to  his  Pantheon  because  she  w’as  once  one  of  those 
whom  George  Gissing  classilied  as  “the  unclassed”;  but  that 
would  have  been  ungenerous,  and  even  unjust.  For,  after  all. 
Mile.  Montansier  rose  above  her  station,  and  achieved  Success 
in  Life  ;  not  by  art — or  even  artfulness — nor  yet  by  beauty ,  but 
by  displaying  the  solid  qualities  of  a  capable  Woman  of  Business. 
She  was  something  more  than  an  actress — she  was  an  actress 
who  “w'ent  into  management,”  and  prospered,  attaining  to  that 
“honoured  age  ”  w'hich  used  to  be  held  out  as  the  probable  reward 
of  a  careful  study  of  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator.  Moreover,  she 
was  very  nearly  married,  for  her  money,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  by  that  young  fortune-hunter  General  Bonaparte,  who 
was  so  soon  to  become  Emperor.  Her  place,  therefore,  in  any 
gallery  of  Women  Who  Have  Eisen  should  be  assured. 

Montansier,  of  course,  w'as  not  her  real  name.  It  w’as  the 
name  of  one  of  her  aunts ;  and  she  annexed  it  in  circumstances 
which  we  shall  come  to  immediately.  Her  own  name  was 
INIarguerite  Brunet ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  pin-rnaker  in 
business  at  Bayonne,  and  received  her  education  at  an  Ursuline 
Convent.  She  w'as  sent  to  America  to  a  distant  relative  from 
whom  she  had  “expectations”  ;  but  the  relative  died  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival,  and  the  expectations  were  not  realised.  She  came 
back,  and  almost  immediately  after  her  return  was  left  an 
orphan  :  quite  “unprovided  for,”  but  very  attractive  and  high- 
spirited — and  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age.  One  may  suppose 
that  her  trip  across  the  Atlantic  had  given  her  a  taste  for  adven¬ 
ture ;  it  was  a  taste,  at  any  rate,  which  she  had  evidently 
acquired.  And  Paris  was  the  best  scene  for  such  adventures  as 
she  could  expect  to  shine  in ;  so  she  remembered  that  she  had 
an  aunt  in  Paris,  and  decided  to  join  her  there.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  she  told  her  aunt  that  she  was  coming ;  but  the  manner 
of  her  coming  must,  in  any  case,  have  surprised  her  aunt. 

For  already,  on  the  diligence,  adventures  had  begun  for  her. 
She  had  received  proposals  which  she  had  declined  ;  and  she  had 
boxed  the  ears  of  at  least  one  of  the  aspirants.  None  the  less, 
how’ever,  her  refusals  had  seemed  provocative ;  and  one  of  the 
suitors — the  Marquis  de  Cosse,  a  notorious  Lovelace  of  the  period 
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—had  laid  a  plot  of  a  kind  which  one  often  reads  about  in 
eighteenth-century  fiction.  A  messenger  in  his  service  accosted 
the  dazed  young  woman  from  the  country,  and  offered  to  guide 
her  to  a  respectable  and  suitable  lodging  house.  She  accepted 
his  offer;  and,  of  course,  the  house  to  which  he  guided  her  was 
not  respectable.  The  young  woman  from  the  country  discovered 
that  she  had  been  abducted  and  was  now  imprisoned — albeit  in 
a  well-appointed  and  luxuriously  upholstered  cell.  Her  maid  (or 
female  warder)  bade  her  put  on  the  prison  garb — which  was  the 
most  beautiful  dress  that  she  had  ever  seen.  She  learnt  that  her 
Lovelace  had  arranged  a  supper-party,  and  projwsed  to  introduce 
her  that  very  evening  to  a  select  company  of  his  friends  as  his 
latest  conquest. 

But  the  young  woman  from  the  country  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  but  to  conquer;  she  perceived  that  this  was  a  plot  for 
her  humiliation,  and  she  laid  her  plans.  She  put  on  the  dress, 
and  arrayed  herself  in  the  accompanying  jewels  :  these  were  the 
legitimate  spoils  of  victory.  She  went  down  to  supper ;  but  at 
the  supper-table  she  sprang  a  surprise  on  her  host.  She  drank 
his  health,  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  made  a  short 
speech.  He  had  promised,  she  said,  that  after  the  supper  one 
of  the  guests — whichever  she  herself  preferred — should  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  her  home.  His  protests  were  drowned  in  the 
clamorous  demand  that  she  should  announce  her  choice ;  and  she 
surveyed  the  company,  and  did  so. 

“M.  de  Richelieu,”  she  said,  ‘‘will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  your  arm  ?  ” 

‘‘With  the  greatest  pleasure,  mademoiselle.  Whither  may  1 
have  the  honour  of  conducting  you?” 

‘‘To  the  shop  of  Madame  Montansier,  old  clothes  dealer,  in  the 
Rue  Sa'int-Roch.” 

So  the  young  woman  from  the  country  was  delivered  from  the 
snare  which  her  Ijovelace  had  laid,  and  arrived  safely  at  her 
aunt’s  establishment  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  attired 
with  astonishing  magnificence,  and  escorted  by  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  of  France. 

It  was  very  fine,  very  theatrical,  very  indicative  of  character; 
but  if  the  aunt  imagined  that  the  long-lost  niece  who  came  to  her 
arms  in  that  dramatic  manner  proposed  to  settle  down  quietly 
behind  the  counter  and  spend  her  life  in  haggling  over  the  price 
of  cast-off  wardrobes,  then  her  aunt  was  very  much  mistaken. 
The  niece  had  acquired  a  taste  for  adventure  and  meant  to  gratify 
it;  and  adventure,  in  her  case,  could,  of  course,  mean  nothing 
but  gallantry.  By  flouting  the  gallant  who  had  tried  to  coerce 
her,  she  had  gained  a  valuable  advertisement.  Within  a  day  or 
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two  she  was  the  talk  of  Paris — lancee  as  la  belle  Bearnaise.  She 
took  her  aunt’s  name,  which  sounded  better  than  her  own,  and, 
as  Mile.  Montansier,  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  professional 
beauty. 

Nor  are  the  details  of  that  career  wTapped  in  any  clouds  of 
mystery.  Mile.  Montansier  was  “known  to  the  police”;  and 
the  police  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  were  expected  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  police  of  the  present  day.  A  special 
Police  Department  was  detailed  to  study  the  private  lives  of 
professional  beauties,  and  deliver  a  daily  report  of  their  discoveries 
to  the  King. 

It  is  possible  that  those  reports  were  originally  required  for 
some  higher  purpose  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  prurient  curiosity. 
In  practice  the  King  read  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  might 
have  run  his  eye  over  the  indiscreet  revelations  of  a  scandalous 
society  paper.  He  liked  to  be  able  to  embarrass  the  members  of 
his  Court  by  displaying  an  unexpected  knowledge  of  their 
levities — to  be  able  to  nudge  a  grave  nobleman,  and  say  to  him 
with  a  leer  :  “  Aha  !  You  sly  dog  !  Where  did  you  have  supper 
last  night?  What  sort  of  a  present  did  you  give  your  charming 
hostess?  You  think  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do.”  The  reports  were 
drafted  chiefly  wdth  that  end  in  view.  -They  are  still  preserved 
in  the  French  Archives,  and  are,  from  time  to  time,  disinterred 
by  the  inquisitive.  Those  of  them  which  relate  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mile.  Montansier  have  been  disinterred  by  that  erudite 
historian  of  the  theatre  M.  L —  Henri  Lecomte. 

They  trace  her  career  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  They  tell  us  how  an  admirer  took  her  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  tiring  of  her,  set  her  up  in  business  in  a  bonnet-shop; 
and  how  she,  on  her  part,  tiring  of  the  bonnet-shop,  abandoned 
it  and  returned  to  Paris.  They  tell  us  in  what  style  she  estab¬ 
lished  herself,  and  from  what  tradesmen  she  obtained  credit ; 
she  had,  it  seems,  “two  negro  servants  attired  in  blue,  a  footman, 
and  two  maids,”  and  she  purchased  six  thousand  francs’  worth 
of  furniture  on  the  system  of  “payment  by  instalments.”  Long 
lists  of  her  protectors  are  given ,  and  there  are  descriptions  of  the 
gaieties  of  her  receptions  :  “  She  gives  a  party  nearly  every  day ; 
the  company,  as  a  rule,  drinks  heavily,  makes  a  great  noise,  and 
does  not  break  up  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning.”  It  is 
even  added  that  a  particular  admirer  has  given  her  thirty  louis, 
and  that  “she  is  believed  to  be  saving  money.” 

Such  is  the  picture,  and  one  would  not  trouble  to  draw  it  if 
there  were  no  contrasting  picture  beyond.  But  the  contrast,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  is  very  striking.  Women  w'ho  live 
such  lives  as  Mile.  Montansier  was  living  until  she  was  well  over 
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thirty  have,  as  a  rule,  no  resources  other  than  their  transitory 
charms,  and  are  apt,  when  those  charms  forsake  them,  to  fall  into 
poverty  and  die  in  hospitals.  Mile.  Montansier  was  far  too 
clever,  and  had  far  too  much  strength  of  character,  to  do  that. 
La  vie  galante  was,  for  her,  only  an  interlude — perhaps  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Though  she  had  despised  the  old  clothes  shop 
and  bonnet-shop  as  openings  unworthy  of  her  gifts,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  desired  to  be  a  successful  Woman  of  Business,  enjoying 
Economic  Independence ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  function  of 
her  admirers  to  help  her. 

One  of  them  was  M.  de  Saint-Contest.  He  was  only  eighteen  ; 
but  he  was  the  son  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  that 
capacity  he  could  pull  the  wires  of  influence,  and  Mile.  Mon¬ 
tansier  bade  him  pull  them.  She  would  like,  she  said,  to  run 
a  theatre,  and  M.  de  Saint-Contest  must  provide  her  with  a 
theatre  to  run.  He  did  as  he  was  told ;  and  Mile.  Montansier 
was  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  be  willing  to  make  the  experiment 
in  the  provinces.  She  passed  straight  from  the  vie  galante  of 
Paris  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  theatre  at  Nantes. 

And  she  succeeded ;  that  is  the  wonderful  thing  about  it — 
her  claim  to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  a  latter-day  Samuel 
Smiles. 

It  was  nothing  new,  of  course,  even  in  those  days,  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  beauty  to  obtain  a  theatrical  engagement  through  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  protector.  It  was  not  an  absolutely  un¬ 
known  thing  for  a  professional  beauty,  thus  pushed  forward,  to 
distinguish  herself  as  an  actress.  Her  beauty,  in  such  a  case, 
could  play  its  part  as  the  serviceable  handmaid  of  her  talents. 
But  management — that  is  a  very  different  matter.  Beauty  may 
help  a  woman  to  act ;  but  it  cannot  help  her  to  organise — to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business ;  and  the  life  of 
a  professional  beauty  is  not  the  best  apprenticeship  for  a  business 
calling.  But  Mile.  Montansier  did  make  both  ends  meet — and 
something  more.  Her  theatre  at  Nantes  not  only  paid,  but 
acquired  a  reputation  akin  to  that  of  the  late  Sarah  Thorne  at 
Margate  as  an  excellent  training  school  for  beginners.  She  w'as 
able  to  cherish  more  ambitious  schemes — she  and  her  “leading 
man  ”  together. 

This  “leading  juvenile”  was  an  ex-cavalry  ofl&cer  named 
Neuville,  six  years  Mile.  Montansier’s  junior  :  not  a  very  good 
actor,  but  still  good  enough.  He  became  her  partner — no  doubt 
in  more  senses  than  one ;  but  it  was  she  who  was  the  managing 
partner,  and  made  the  fortune  of  the  firm.  Her  friendship  with 
M.  de  Saint-Contest  continued;  but  Neuville’s  jealousy,  if  we 
may  assume  him  to  have  been  jealous,  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
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fere  with  business.  The  friendship  was,  so  to  say,  part  of  the 
working  capital  of  the  partnership,  to  be  exploited  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  partners.  They  wanted  a  theatre  at  Versailles; 
and  M.  de  Saint-Contest  obtained  them  the  little  house  in  the 
Kue  Satory.  They  wanted  a  larger  house,  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Contest  got  them  leave  to  build  one — dying  a  few  days  after  it 
was  opened,  as  one  who  felt  that  his  w'ork  was  done,  and  he  might 
now  depart  in  peace.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  the  construction 
was  rather  more  than  £14,000 ;  figures  which  prove  eloquently 
that  Mile.  Montansier  was  now  getting  on. 

That  was  in  1776,  when  she  was  forty-six  years  of  age.  She 
would  have  been  entitled  to  reckon  herself  successful,  even  if  she 
had  climbed  no  higher;  but  her  success,  in  fact,  was  only  be¬ 
ginning,  and  was  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of 
masculine  admirers.  If  she  lost  a  powerful  supporter  in  M.  de 
Saint-Contest,  she  gained  a  supporter  still  more  powerful  in 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  just  then  embarking  upon  that  career 
of  irresponsible  frivolity  which  brought  her  brother,  Joseph  11. 
of  Austria,  all  the  way  from  Vienna  to  Versailles  to  scold  her, 
“Gambling,”  said  Joseph,  denouncing  one  of  his  sister’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  “causes  us  to  introduce  into  our  private  apartments 
persons  who  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get  further  than  our 
antechambers  ” ;  and  Mile.  Montansier  w^as  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  was  obviously  referring. 

It  had  come  about  through  the  Queen’s  simultaneous  passion 
for  the  excitements  of  the  theatre  and  the  novelties  of  the  simple 
life.  While  watching  the  performance  of  the  comedians  from 
the  royal  box ,  she  had  smelt  the  onion  soup  which  the  comedians 
were  preparing  for  their  supper.  It  was  a  very  appetising  odour, 
and  she  asked  that  a  basin  of  the  refection  might  be  sent  up  to 
her.  Of  course,  the  soup  was  brought;  of  course.  Mile.  Mon¬ 
tansier  served  it  with  her  own  hands ;  and  that  was  her  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Queen  was  interested  in  the  gossip  of  the  coulisses ; 
and  the  manageress  of  the  theatre  naturally  had  that  gossip  at 
her  fingers’  ends.  The  upshot  was  that  the  manageress  was 
given  her  entree  to  the  petits  levers — which  meant,  in  practice, 
that  she  was  required  to  attend  and  tell  funny  stories  while  the 
Queen  was  breakfasting  in  bed. 

And  that,  of  course,  was  only  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  There  soon  followed  commands  to  card-parties,  and 
commands  to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  amateur  theatricals  at 
the  Petit  Trianon,  where  she  acted,  sometimes  as  stage  directress 
and  sometimes  as  dramatic  coach.  In  short,  the  Queen  made  a 
friend  of  her,  almost  as  she  did  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe; 
and  the  same  cruel  libels  were  circulated  about  the  one  friendship 
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as  about  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  a  word  of 
them ;  but,  of  course,  there  were  abundant  reasons  for  lifting 
the  eyebrows,  and  shrugging  the  shoulders,  and  saying  that 
Mile.  Montansier  was  a  queer  associate  for  so  exalted  a  personage. 

Nor  did  all  those  reasons  belong  to  Mile.  Montansier’s  past. 
If  her  past  had  been  scandalous,  her  present  was,  at  least, 
audacious ;  and  there  w'ere  those  about  the  Court  who  did  not 
take  a  benevolent  view  of  her  audacities.  Louis  XYI.  himself 
ordered  her  to  prison  for  some  unspecified  “impertinence”;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  received  the  announcement  of  her 
sentence  w'as  also  impertinent  :  — 

N'aurai-je  aucune  nociete,'  a-t-elle  dit,  '  et  le  roi  ordonne-t-il  abaolu- 
rnent  que  je  couche  seule  }  '  ” 

The  King  laughed,  and  the  Court  had  no  difficulty  in  laughing 
too.  The  story  went  the  rounds,  and  Marie  Antoinette  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  hear  it ;  but  it  made  no  difference  to  her. 
The  directress  of  the  theatre  continued  to  retail  the  latest  gossip 
in  her  bedroom,  and,  like  the  excellent  woman  of  business  that 
she  w’as,  obtained  her  reward,  not  in  smiles  and  thanks,  but  in 
privileges  and  concessions.  She  was  appointed  the  titular 
director  of  various  theatres  in  the  provinces,  notably  those  at 
Orleans,  Caen,  Havre,  and  Eouen.  At  Rouen,  Neuville  took 
charge ;  in  the  other  towns  managers  responsible  to  the  directress 
were  appointed.  If  seems  wonderful  when  we  remember  who 
she  was,  and  what  she  had  been ;  but  still  it  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  her  grandiose  ambitions.  She  conceived  a  still  more 
splendid  project  :  nothing  less  than  a  theatrical  ring  on  modern 
American  lines ;  an  absolute  monopoly  of  all  the  dramatic 
spectacles  in  France. 

Her  Memorandum  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Due  de 
Breteuil,  has  been  preserved.  She  speaks  in  it,  not  as  one  who 
sues  for  a  favour,  but  as  one  who  introduces  a  sound  business 
proposition.  The  Opera,  she  points  out,  has,  in  two  years, 
dropped  nearly  £24,000 ;  which  sum  the  City  of  Paris  has  had  to 
find.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  obliged  to  come  to 
the  rescue  with  a  subsidy  of  £6,000  a  year.  Very  well.  She 
will  undertake  to  pay  that  subsidy  herself,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  she  be  allowed  to  form  a  company  to  take  over  all  the 
theatres  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  marvellously  enterprising  proposaH  for  a 
woman  :  doubly  marvellous  for  a  woman  who  had  come  from  the 
country  with  only  her  face  for  her  fortune,  but  now,  far  from 
being  the  nominee  or  stalking  horse  of  a  man,  w^as  herself 
supplying  all  the  brains  and  all  the  energy  for  her  multifarious 
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undertakings.  What  she  would  have  made  of  the  adventure  if 
she  had  been  allowed  to  carry  it  through  one  does  not  know.  The 
magnitude  of  the  scheme  frightened  the  Government,  and  gave 
cause  for  hesitation.  The  pros  and  cons  were  balanced ;  and 
the  cons  seemed  to  preponderate.  Neuville’s  management  at 
Kouen,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  been  less  successful  than  could 
have  been  wished.  Could  Mile.  Montansier,  it  was  asked,  offer 
acceptable  security  for  the  annual  payment  of  T6,000?  Was  it 
not  the  case  that  she  had  liabilities  almost  as  considerable  as  her 
assets?  And,  if  that  were  so  .  .  .?  Thus  Ministers  hummed 
and  hawed ;  and  meanwhile  the  revolutionary  flood  which  was  to 
destroy  them — but  not  to  destroy  Mile.  Montansier — was  visibly 
and  ominously  rising. 

The  King  and  Queen,  as  we  all  know,  were  carried  off  from 
Versailles  to  Paris  by  their  hungry  subjects  in  October,  1789. 
Those  members  of  their  Court  who  did  not  accompany  them 
emigrated ;  and  Versailles  was  no  longer  any  place  for  Mile. 
Montansier.  But  she  was  a  Woman  of  Business.  She  had 
looked  ahead,  and  had  a  place  to  go  to  :  a  hall  in  the  Palais 
Boyal  which  she  had  acquired  from  the  Due  d’Orl^ans,  soon  to  be 
renamed  Egalite.  Thither  she  transferred  her  company ;  and 
she  could  not  have  found  a  more  favourable  site.  The  tide  of 
fashion  has  since  flowed  westward ;  but  the  Palais  Royal  was 
then  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Paris.  The  manageress  owned 
shops  there  as  well  as  her  theatre ;  and  though  she  did  not  help 
to  keep  the  shops,  the  shops  helped  to  keep  her.  Having  no 
license,  she  took  the  risk  of  opening  without  one ;  and  nothing 
untoward  happened.  The  theatre  was  wanted ;  and  the  time 
was  imminent  when  “privileges”  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  right  of  giving  theatrical  entertainments  extended  to  all 
citizens  wdthout  distinction. 

Moreover,  Mile.  Montansier  was  much  too  good  a  woman  of 
business  to  allow  her  theatre  to  become  the  battlefield  of  the 
political  philosophers.  The  issue  of  the  Revolution  was  still 
uncertain ;  it  was  still  quite  possible  that  the  King  would 
eventually  triumph.  So  Mile.  Montansier  professed  herself  of 
the  political  creed  of  all  her  clients  until  she  saw  her  way  to 
adopt  the  creed  of  the  majority.  At  first,  that  is  to  say,  she  sat 
on  the  fence,  entertaining  all  and  sundry,  without  taking  a  side; 
and  then  she  only  descended  from  the  fence  tentatively,  deli¬ 
cately,  and  slowly — feeling  her  way  in  her  salon  before  venturing 
to  take  a  definite  line  on  the  stage. 

It  has  been  sardonically  said  that  the  Revolution  was  “made 
by  voluptuaries.”  It  is  at  any  rate  true  that  a  good  many 
voluptuaries  were  included  among  the  makers  of  it,  and  that  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  the  voluptuaries  frequented  Mile. 
Montansier’s  receptions.  At  first  she  received  them  in  her  flat 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  cafe  de  Chartres,  and  afterwards  in  the 
green-room  of  the  theatre ;  but  the  scene  of  the  receptions  was 
neutral  territory  on  which  political  rivals  were  expected  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.  We  meet  the  Girondins  there ;  but  we  also 
meet  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Beaumarchais,  Talma,  Barras,  Tallien, 
Andre  Chenier,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  Saint- Just.  They 
came,  not  only  to  meet  Mile.  Montansier  herself — now  a  mature 
lady  of  sixty — but  also  to  meet  the  actresses.  It  was  the  role 
of  the  actresses  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  partisans ;  they 
succeeded,  at  any  rate,  in  giving  them  something  besides 
politics  to  quarrel  about.  Saint- Just,  for  instance,  quarrelled 
with  Vergniaud  about  Mile.  Eiviere,  the  dancer;  while  Mile. 
Sainval’s  preference  for  Louvet  brought  Mile.  Montansier  a 
threatening  letter  from  the  revolutionist  who  prided  himself  on 
his  incorruptibility  :  — 

“CiTIZENESS, 

“  They  tell  me  that  the  wit  of  France  has  taken  refuge  in  your  theatre 
— it  had  better  not  be  exercised  there  at  my  expense.  I  respect  your 
pleasures,  and  I  require  that  you  should  respect  mine.  They  are  few 
enough,  owing  to  my  grave  preoccupations. 

“  Robespierre.” 

A  communication  which  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  sea- 
greenness  of  the  sea-green  one,  and  indicates  that  there  were 
wheels  within  wheels  in  the  ferocious  attitude  of  the  Mountain 
to\vards  the  Gironde.  Probably,  too,  we  may  find  in  it  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  trouble  which  overtook  Mile.  Montansier 
during  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

The  Terror,  however,  was  not  yet.  We  have  only  got  as  far 
as  the  September  Massacres,  the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  Dumouriez ;  and  that  was  the  stage  at 
which  Mile.  Montansier  definitely  became  a  patriot.  Her  long 
relations  with  Versailles  naturally  made  her  suspect ;  and  at  a 
time  when  everybody  was  denouncing  everybody  else  as  a  traitor, 
she  found  herself  accused  of  concealing  arms,  for  use  in  a 
Royalist  rising,  in  her  cellars — an  accusation  which,  if  followed 
up  by  a  search  of  the  premises,  would  infallibly  result  in  pillage. 

She  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  averted  the  danger  with  a 
dramatic  stroke.  Not  only  did  a  placard  on  the  theatre  wall 
repudiate  the  offensive  allegation.  At  the  very  hour  when  the 
massacre  of  the  suspects  was  proceeding  in  the  prisons.  Mile. 
Montansier  announced  that  she  had  organised  the  male  members 
of  her  company  into  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  to  fight  the  foreign 
foe.  Actors,  dancers,  musicians,  scene-shifters,  stage  carpenters 
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—eighty-five  of  them  in  all— they  presented  themselves,  with 
Neuville  at  their  head,  at  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly : 
and  Neuville  read  a  patriotic  allocution,  demanding  that  they 
should  all  be  sent  at  once  to  the  front ;  while  their  directress 
with  amazing  energy  for  a  woman  of  sixty -three,  proposed  to 
follow  them  and  organise  theatrical  performances  “in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.” 

She  did  so — amid  what  scenes  of  enthusiasm  one  can  imagine. 
The  tide  of  invasion  was  rolled  back  over  the  frontier.  Dumouriez 
triumphed  at  Jemappes,  and  occupied  Brussels ;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  Mile.  Montansier  that  a  season  at  Brussels — subsi¬ 
dised  if  she  could  contrive  it — would  be  a  brilliant  idea.  She 
broached  the  subject  in  a  letter  which  began  with  a  happy 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  two  young  w^omen — the  Miles.  Fernig— 
had  fought  for  France  at  Jemappes,  apparelled  as  men,  and 
covered  themselves  with  glory  :  — 

“Citizen  Minister, 

"  The  Fernig  heroines  fight  for  Liberty.  I  for  my  part  want  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  principles  and  the  love  of  Liberty.  I  propose  to  do  this  by  means 
of  illusion  and  persuasion;  and  I  believe  I  can  achieve  a  success  not  less 
signal  than  that  obtained  by  our  armies.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will 
applaud  my  views,  which  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you,  and  for  which 
I  solicit  your  kind  support.  .  .  .” 

And  so  forth ;  whereto  the  Citizen  Minister  replied  : — 

“  CiTIZENESS, 

“I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date;  and  I  have  nothing 
but  applause  for  your  laudable  desire  to  propagate  in  Belgium,  by  the 
powerful  means  at  your  disposal,  the  principles  of  the  love  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  at  the  time  when  our  armies  are  freeing  the  inhabitants  from  the 
servitude  beneath  which  they  have  so  long  been  bowed. 

“Your  enterprise  is  so  finely  conceived  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  exert  all 
my  personal  influence  to  obtain  you  the  encouragement  which  your  zeal 
deserves. 

“I  promise,  therefore,  to  lay  your  request  before  the  Council  this  very 
evening,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  adopt  the  same  view  of  it  that 
I  do  myself.  .  . 

With  compliments,  and  wdth  the  practical  result  that  Mile. 
Montansier  left  Paris  with  T1,000  in  her  treasury — voted  to  the 
citizeness  “who  has  never  failed  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
public  spirit  by  the  care  with  which  she  has  produced  at  her 
theatre  a  long  series  of  pieces,  both  old  and  new,  calculated  to 
promote  patriotism  and  the  love  of  Liberty.” 

It  was  magnificent  ;  excellent  business  for  Mile.  Montansier 
if  not  for  the  French  Treasury.  It  was  not  Mile.  Montansier ’s 
fault  that  the  Belgians  were  deficient  in  revolutionary  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  demonstrated  their  indifference  by  staying  away  from 
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her  theatre,  except  when  she  tempted  them  by  the  offer  of  free 
admission.  Still  less  was  it  her  fault  that  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden  compelled  the  French  army  to  retreat,  and  that  she  had 
to  send  home  an  urgent  request  for  more  money  ;  — 

“We  are  in  great  straits,”  she  wrote,  “ - we  who  were  sent  here  as 

apostles.  We  may  have  to  take  to  flight;  and,  if  so,  what  are  we  to  do? 
We  have  not  a  penny  among  us." 

They  sent  her  eight  thousand  francs,  and  she  brought  her 
company  back  to  Paris;  and  then  she  delivered  a  balance  sheet, 
showing  a  deficit  of  20,000  francs,  together  with  the  following 
covering  memorandum  : — 

"  Mile.  Montansier  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  her  at  Brussels  six  trunks 
full  of  costumes.  She  asks  no  compensation  for  herself;  but  she  thinks 
that  if  the  Council  were  to  vote  gratuities  to  the  members  of  her  company, 
it  would  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  their  zeal  and  patriotism.” 

Whether  the  gratuities  were  voted  or  not,  the  bill,  at  all  events, 
was  paid;  and  Mile.  Montansier,  returning  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
soon  recouped  herself  for  her  losses.  She  did  so  well,  indeed, 
that  she  moved  to  a  larger  theatre  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu — 
purchased  by  a  company  which  she  organised  for  £18,416.  But 
that  was  her  undoing.  Robespierre,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
like  her,  but  held  her  responsible  for  his  failure  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  lady  of  her  company.  Danton,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  her  friend ;  but  Danton  had  been  guillotined ;  and  now, 
the  Terror  being  at  its  height,  Robespierre  was  virtually  Dictator 
of  Paris.  He  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  power  to  gratify  his 
grudge;  and  he  had,  in  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  accomplices 
willing  to  serve  him. 

It  was  Chaumette  who  led  the  way,  and  laid  the  first  informa¬ 
tion  ; — 

“  I  denounce  Citizeness  Montansier  for  having  built  the  theatre  in  the 
Rue  do  la  lioi  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale. 
A  great  deal  of  English  money  was  invested  in  the  edifice,  and  the  ex-Queen 
subscribed  50,000  crowns  towards  it.  I  demand  that  this  theatre  be  closed 
on  account  of  the  danger  which  it  would  cause  if  it  should  happen  to 
catch  fire.” 

Whereto  Hebert,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  haste  to  add  : — 

“  I  denounce  Mile.  Montansier  personally.  I  have  information  to  her 
disadvantage.  I  was  offered  a  box  in  her  new  theatre  if  I  would  promise 
to  hold  my  tongue.  I  demand  that  Mile.  Montansier  be  arrested  as  a 
suspect.” 

And,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  Mile.  Montansier  was 
conducted  to  La  Force,  where  Neuville  presently  joined  her. 
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It  was  the  darkest  hour — perhaps  the  only  dark  hour — of  her 
fortunes.  The  charge  against  her  was  of  the  flimsiest — as  is 
sufficiently  proved  hy  the  fact  that,  while  she  was  in  prison, 
other  actors  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  house  which  was  alleged 
to  be  a  source  of  peril  to  the  books  in  the  national  library ;  but 
justice  had  little  to  do  with  the  verdicts  of  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
Tribunal.  One  cannot,  therefore,  praise  too  highly  the  spirit 
with  which  she  faced  her  accusers.  It  is  true  that  she  deceived — 
or  tried  to  deceive — them  as  to  her  age,  declaring  that  she  was 
forty-five  when  she  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sixty-three;  but 
that  only  served  them  right  for  asking  impertinent  questions ; 
and  the  rest  verges  on  the  sublime. 

One’s  sole  regret,  indeed,  is  that  her  case  w^as  never  called  on 
for  trial ;  so  pleasant  would  it  have  been  to  see  the  Court  swept 
by  the  healthy  gust  of  her  indignation.  She  would  have  made 
no  appeal  ad  misericordiam  ;  she  would  have  figured  as  no  tragedy 
queen,  like  Mme.  Eoland.  Her  attitude  would  have  been, 
rather,  that  of  the  indignant  wmman  who  refuses  to  be  “put 
upon  ” ;  who  demands  that  the  whole  business  of  the  world  shall 
be  suspended  until  her  personal  grievances  have  been  redressed. 
Fouquier-Tinville’s  bell  would  have  failed  to  ,  silence  her.  She 
would  have  scolded  Fouquier-Tinville  with  irresistible  volubility, 
until  he  jumped  out  of  his  seat  and  fled  for  refuge  from  her 
tongue.  The  public  would  have  got  out  of  hand,  and  conducted 
her  back  to  her  theatre  in  triumph. 

That  is  obvious  from  the  vigour  of  her  answ'ers  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appoint-’d  to  examine  her,  and  from  the  tone  of  the 
Memorials  which  she  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  denouncing  her  denouncers  as  “a  couple  of  unconscionable 
rascals,  the  declared  enemies  of  all  patriots”;  and  it  may  well 
have  been  as  obvious  to  the  prosecutors  as  it  is  to  us.  They  were 
evidently  afraid  of  the  sexagenarian  directress  of  the  most  popular 
theatre  in  Paris.  So  they  adjourned  her  case  from  day  to  day, 
from  w^eek  to  w^eek,  from  month  to  month  ;  and  then  they  fell  out 
with  each  other.  The  Kevolution  devouring  its  own  children, 
Hebert  and  Chaumette  w'ere  sent  to  the  guillotine  by  Eobespierre, 
and  Eobespieii'e  took  the  same  journey  in  their  train  on  the 
famous  9th  of  Thermidor ;  and  the  prison  doors  were  opened ,  and 
Mile.  Montansier  and  Neuville  w^ere  able  to  embrace  wuth  tears. 

Her  detention  had  not  broken  her  spirit,  and  her  release  found 
her  energy  unabated.  It  was  not  enough  for  her  that  her 
character  as  a  patriot  had  been  cleared — she  wanted  damages,  and 
she  meant  to  have  them  :  damages  for  the  inconvenience  she  had 
suffered ;  damages  for  the  interruption  of  her  business ;  damages 
for  the  loss  of  her  theatre,  in  which,  during  her  imprisonment, 
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the  Opera  had  been  installed.  She  assessed  those  damages  at 
seven  million  francs. 

“Seven  millions  for  a  theatre!  Why,  one  could  fit  out 
seven  ships  of  war  for  the  sum,”  exclaimed  Bourdon;  but 
other  deputies  took  the  view  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Naval 
Estimates  had  no  bearing  upon  the  justice  of  Mile.  Montansier’s 
claim.  Kewbell,  the  future  Director,  supported  her,  pointing 
out  that  “the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  ruined  Citizeness 
Montansier  ”  ;  while  Legendre  reminded  the  Assembly  that  she 
had  been  eleven  months  in  prison,  and  that  her  only  crime  had 
been  to  enrich  the  nation  with  a  playhouse — “for  the  wealth  of 
nations,”  he  concluded,  “is  indeed  enriched  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  arts.” 

And  Mile.  Montansier,  as  usual,  gained  the  day.  She  was 
actually  voted  the  sum,  not  of  seven,  but  of  eight  million  francs 
—and  that  at  a  time  of  financial  depression  and  multifarious 
claims  on  the  Exchequer.  It  was  not  quite  as  magnificent  an 
indemnity  as  it  sounded ;  for  the  payment  was  only  made  in 
instalments,  and  in  assignats  instead  of  francs.  Still,  even 
so,  Mile.  Montansier  had  done  uncommonly  well  for  herself. 
She  resumed  her  position,  under  the  Directorate,  as  the  leader 
of  theatrical  frivolity  in  Paris.  The  reputation  of  her  Foyer  was 
somewhat  akin  to  that  which  has  been  associated  in  our  own  time 
and  country  with  the  Empire  Lounge ;  and  she  had  many  friends 
among  men  of  pleasure,  and  even  among  the  members  of  the 
Directoire.  One  of  her  friends  was  the  great  Barras  ;  and  Barras 
was  about  to  introduce  a  greater  than  himself. 

Barras  was  not  a  new  friend,  but  an  old  one.  He  and  Mile. 
Montansier  had  known  each  other  in  the  old  Koyalist  days  at 
Versailles.  How  intimately  they  had  known  each  other  is  un¬ 
certain  :  not  very  intimately  according  to  Barras  himself ;  very 
intimately  indeed  according  to  other  witnesses — and  more 
especially  according  to  the  actor  Fleury  of  Mile.  Montansier’s 
company,  who  relates  that  he  one  day  overheard  them  exchanging 
compliments  ; — 

There  is  no  holding  you,’  said  Barras.  ‘  You  throw  your  heart  at  the 
head  of  every  man  without  distinction.’ 

“‘Ah!  well.  One  has  to  do  the  honours  of  the  South  to  the  Parisians.’ 

But  you  know  what  people  call  that  sort  of  thing?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  daresay.  They  give  names  to  everything  nowadays.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  I  should  have  been  called  Ninon;  but  men  have  no  sense  of  gratitude 
nowadays.  ’ 

You  want  us  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  coquetry.’ 

“‘Coquetry  isn’t  the  word.  With  me,  this  sort  of  thing  is  pure  kind- 
heartedness.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one’s  bounden  duty  to  share  the 
pleasures  of  life  with  others.’’’ 
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And  SO  forth.  It  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  it  shows  us  that 
Mile.  Montansier  and  Barras  were  kindred  spirits  ;  and  it  prepares 
us  to  learn  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  her  release 
from  prison,  and  was  now,  in  1795,  living  in  a  flat  communicating 
with  her  theatre,  and  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  her.  It  also 
prepares  us  to  find  him  introducing  his  protege,  the  young 
General  Bonaparte,  whose  “whiff  of  grape-shot”  was  presently 
to  clear  the  streets  of  inconvenient  demonstrators.  And  General 
Bonaparte,  of  course,  was  an  arriviste  :  very  poor,  very  anxious 
to  get  on,  but  not  very  clear  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  so. 
He  said  as  much  to  Barras,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  Director’s 
apartment. 

“Why  not  marry  for  money — just  as  people  used  to  do  under 
the  old  regime?”  asked  Barras.  “Say  the  word,  and  give  me 
time  to  look  round,  and  I’ll  find  a  wife  for  you.” 

As  he  spoke  a  visitor  was  announced,  and  Mile.  Montansier 
entered  :  a  fine  woman  still — buxom  and  merry,  in  spite  of  her 
sixty-five  years.  The  young  officer  was  presented  to  her  and 
she  seemed  to  like  him.  She  spoke  of  herself  playfully  as  a 
“lonesome”  woman,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Neuville  was  still, 
as  he  so  long  had  been,  her  partner  in  more  senses  than  one; 
and  the  young  officer  replied  that  he  was  sure  that  any  friend  of 
Citizen  Barras  would  be  proud  of  the  privilege  of  protecting  and 
defending  her.  Mile.  Montansier  smiled,  and  rejoined  that 
perhaps  she  would  not  say  “No”  to  such  a  proposal.  Then  she 
withdrew,  and  conversation  ensued  : — 

“‘You  see,  citizen.  You  have  engaged  me  in  a  flirtation  with  Mile. 
IVtontansier.  She  does  not  look  her  age,  you  know.  She  is  very  bright; 
she  makes  herself  very  agreeable;  her  chief  thought  evidently  is  to  set 
people  at  their  ease.’ 

Cut  short  your  compliments,’  said  Barras,  with  a  smile.  ‘  I  was  advising 
you  to  marry,  just  now.  Would  you  like  to  marry  Mile.  Montansier?  ’ 

“‘Citizen  Representative,’  said  Bonaparte,  drooping  his  eyes,  ‘that  is 
an  idea  worth  considering.  The  lady’s  appearance  is  entirely  in  her  favour. 
The  disproportion  between  our  ages  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  has  no  time 
to  notice  in  a  period  of  revolution.  But — are  you  sure  that  her  present 
wealth  is  as  genuine  as  her  past  misfortunes?  When  one  thinks  of  such 
a  serious  matter  as  marriage,  one  must  know  on  what  sort  of  a  foundation 
one  is  building.”’ 

Whereupon  Barras  undertook  to  sound  Mile.  Montansier  on 
the  subject,  and  duly  did  so.  Was  she  willing  to  marry?  By 
all  means — it  really  was  time  that  she  settled  down.  Would  she 
like  to  marry  a  soldier?  Yes,  she  was  very  fond  of  soldiers. 
The  soldier  whom  Barras  had  introduced  to  her?  Well,  she  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother;  but  still,  all  things  considered,  all 
pros  and  cons  weighed,  perhaps — she  wasn’t  sure,  but  still 
perhaps - And  her  fortune?  She  couldn’t  say  to  a  centime; 
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but  she  would  be  within  the  mark  if  she  put  it  at  1,200,000  francs. 
Was  that  enough  ? 

It  was.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  more  than  Mile.  Montansier 
actually  possessed ;  certainly  it  Nvas  more  than  young  General 
Bonaparte — who  as  yet  was  only  a  general  of  brigade — had  ever 
dreamed  of  fingering.  So  the  matter  seemed  as  good  as  arranged  ; 
and  Barras  gave  a  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  things  to  a 
head.  A  most  successful  dinner,  he  assures  us  :  a  dinner  at 
which  he  intercepted  many  amorous  glances,  and  overheard  many 
significant  scraps  of  conversation,  w'hen  he  conveniently  effaced 
himself  after  the  coffee  had  been  served.  It  was  a  case  of  “we 
will  do  this,”  and  “we  will  go  there  ”  :  a  case  of  building  castles 
in  Corsica — where  the  climate,  according  to  the  young  Corsican 
soldier,  was  very  favourable  to  longevity — instead  of  castles  in 
Spain. 

And  then  came  Vendemiaire  ;  and  Vendemiaire,  as  w'e  all  know, 
was  the  occasion  on  which  young  General  Bonaparte’s  “whiff  of 
grai)eshot”  swept  the  boulevards  clear  of  inopportune  rioters,  and 
made  him  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  so  altered  his  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  and  proportion.  The  man  of  the  hour  could  not  make 
himself  ridiculous  by  marrying  a  woman  who  might  certainly 
have  been  his  mother,  and  might  almost  have  been  his  grand¬ 
mother.  The  man  of  the  hour  could  look  higher,  and  consider 
his  inclinations  as  well  as  his  prospects ;  and  there  was  a  way  of 
furthering  his  prospects  and  gratifying  his  inclinations  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  Widow  Beauharnais  w’as  charming ;  and  Barras 
was  willing  to  push  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  And  so  .  .  . 

We  have  only  the  word  of  Barras  for  what  happened ;  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  He  says  that  Mile. 
Montansier  gave  a  party  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Vendemiaire  ; 
that  General  Bonaparte  was  the  guest  of  the  evening  ;  that  Junot, 
his  aide-de-camp,  fetched  him  hurriedly  from  the  party  on  a 
mysterious  errand;  that  he  rose  and  excused  himself,  and 
promised  to  return,  but  failed  to  do  so,  either  in  the  course  of 
that  evening,  or  on  any  subsequent  occasion. 

Perhaps.  Things  may  have  happened  with  that  lack  of 
ceremony;  though  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that 
they  did  not.  Barras  indubitably  had  his  reasons  for  putting 
the  worst  complexion  on  anything  that  Napoleon  did.  .  But  it 
seems  clear,  nevertheless,  that  Mile.  Montansier  did,  through 
the  introduction  of  Barras,  come  wdthin  an  ace  of  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  France.  It  is  not  the  least  of  her  titles  to  our  interest ; 
and  her  newly-born  desire  for  matrimony  survived  the  disastrous 
termination  of  the  courtship.  As  she  could  not  marry  Napoleon, 
she  married  Neuville,  on  February  6th,  1800. 
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She  was  now  seventy,  and  he  was  about  sixty -four.  He  had 
been  her  partner,  as  we  have  seen,  in  more  senses  than  one,  for 
about  five-and-thirty  years.  Uninterrupted  fidelity  had  been  no 
part  of  the  bargain ;  but  a  sort  of  intermittent  fidelity  had  been 
established  by  usage.  If  there  had  been  a  good  deal  to  remind 
us  of  Ninon  in  Mile.  Montansier’s  early  and  middle  periods, 
there  was  also  something  to  remind  us  of  Philemon  and  Baucis 
towards  its  close.  Her  marriage  with  her  partner,  in  short,  gave 
a  semblance  of  continuity  to  a  life  w’hich  w'ould  otherwise  have 
seemed,  on  its  sentimental  side  at  all  events,  fragmentary  and 
episodical. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Neuville,  indeed,  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  in  1806;  but  his  widow,  though  six  years  his  senior, 
was  to  survive  him  by  fourteen  years — a  marvel  of  energy  and 
vigour  almost  to  the  last.  We  find  her,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  organising  Opera  Bouffe  in  honour  of  Bonaparte’s  Italian 
victories — helped  by  a  Government  subsidy  of  42,000  francs.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  we  find  her  opening  yet  another  theatre 
— the  Varietes — while,  at  the  same  time,  superintending  a  kind 
of  music-hall  entertainment  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  with  roj^e- 
dancing  for  the  principal  attraction.  It  is  even  said  that  she 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  rope-dancers ;  but  one  does  not  know 
whether  that  passion  was  reciprocated.  Probably  not ;  for  that 
is  the  date  at  which  we  get  this  graphic  description  of  her  from 
the  pen  of  Paul  de  Kock  : — 

“A  little  old  woman,  so  old,  so  broken  down,  so  wrinkled,  so  shrivelled 
up,  that,  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  her,  I  thought  I  beheld  the  fairy 
Carabosse.” 

That  was  when  she  was  eighty-two ;  and  one  feels  that  she 
really  would  have  done  better  to  let  the  sentimental  chapter  close 
on  the  day  on  which  she  burst  into  tears  over  Neuville’s  coffin 
with  the  bitter  cry  : — 

‘“Farewell,  Neuville  I  Farewell,  my  dearest!  We  have  both  suffered 
much.  You  must  forgive  me,  oven  as  I  forgive  you.’” 

It  w'as  at  this  time — at  the  age  of  eighty-two — that  she  definitely 
retired  from  theatrical  management ;  but  the  student  of  theatrical 
history  meets  her  yet  again — at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

The  occasion  w’as  the  funeral  of  Mile.  Eaucourt — that  eminent 
tragedienne  of  the  Prangais  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mile. 
Clairon,  and  the  discoverer  and  instructress  of  Mile.  George. 
During  her  life  Mile.  Eaucourt  had  been  charitable,  and  had 
allow‘ed  the  clergy  to  be  her  almoners.  Now  that  she  was  dead, 
the  clergy  forgot  her  bounties,  and  only  remembered  that  the 
theatre  was  outside  the  Catholic  pale.  There  were  to  have  been 
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prayers  for  her  soul  at  Saint-Koch ;  but  when  the  mourners 
reached  the  church  they  found  the  gates  locked  against  them. 

They  were  angry,  as  they  had  every  right  to  be,  and  hot-headed 
as  actors  are  very  apt  to  be.  They  first  tried  to  tear  the  iron  gate 
down;  and  when  it  resisted  their  efforts  they  scaled  it,  and  lifted 
the  coffin  over  it,  and  carried  it  into  the  aisle.  There  was  a 
howling  mob  outside ;  and  the  small  police  force  present  was 
quite  insufficient  to  keep  order.  It  would  have  fared  ill  with  the 
cur6— he  might  even  have  been  hanged  from  a  lamp-post — if  the 
King  himself  had  not  hurriedly  intervened,  sending  a  priest  from 
his  own  chapel  to  perform  the  due  religious  offices.  And,  even 
so,  the  cur6  was  not  to  escape  altogether.  A  white-haired  old 
woman,  who  was  praying  in  a  corner  of  the  church,  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  hobbled  towards  him,  and  spoke  : — 

“‘What  I  (she  exclaimed).  You  would  expel  this  poor  woman’s  dead 
body  from  your  church?  But  when  she  was  alive,  you  used  to  promise  her,  as 
you  have  promised  me,  that  eternal  bliss  would  be  reward  of  her  many 
acts  of  charity.  Priest,  I  tell  you  you  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  impiety  in 
our  hearts! 

It  is  her  last  recorded  utterance,  and  a  worthy  one.  She  had 
indeed  climbed  the  ladder — and  climbed  it  to  something  better 
than  Success  in  Life.  We  have  seen  her  a  free  lover — “known 
to  the  police  ” ;  and  now  we  see  her  leaning  on  her  stick,  in  the 
dignity  of  honoured  age,  rebuking  a  minister  of  religion  for  his 
unchristian  spirit,  and  the  minister  of  religion  standing  dumb 
before  her.  One  could  not  drop  the  curtain  on  a  more  dramatic 
climax. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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“Did  you  ever  see  Faro  played,  Judge?” 

It  was  in  the  “Stope”  of  the  Yavapai  Club,  in  Prescott, 
Arizona,  an  arrangement  in  architecture  which  gives  the  effect 
of  a  stope  in  a  mine — fitting  tribute  of  the  citizens  of  a  mining 
town  to  the  industry  which  give  it  being — that  the  tenderfoot 
asked  the  question.  That  tenderfoot  was  myself. 

I  had  travelled  too  far  for  too  many  years  to  “  make  a  break  ” 
carelessly ;  but  I  did  it  that  evening  when  the  glasses  were  being 
filled.  There  was  the  Judge,  as  dignified  and  well-groomed  a 
Cadi  as  you  could  find  between  San  Francisco  and  Temple  Bar ; 
and  even  the  most  astute  of  observers  would  not  have  associated 
him  with  the  Faro  bank  and  the  song-and-dance  that  cheered 
the  rough-necks,  the  roundheads,  and  the  Cousin  Jacks  when 
they  came  out  from  the  reef  and  the  corral  to  “shoot  up”  some 
fun  in  Prescott,  Tucson,  Globe,  Tombstone,  or  Phoenix. 

But  there  was  the  Judge,  and  there  w^as  I ;  and  I  had  not  said 
quite  what  I  meant.  I  had  intended  to  ask  in  polite  phrase 
which  could  not  raise  ribald  laughter,  “Did  you  ever  play  Faro, 
Judge?”  In  the  circumstances  that  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  the  stope  resound,  but  to  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  it 
played  was  like  asking  a  Missourian  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

But  they  were  of  the  right  stuff,  those  noble  souls  of  the 
Yavapai  Club.  I  saw  one  man  turn  and  lean  wuth  sudden 
weakness  on  the  shoulder  of  a  robust  visiting  Army  officer. 
Another  closed  his  eyes,  as  though  he  could  not  bear  the  dim 
light  of  the  stope.  A  third  dropped  his  glass  on  the  bar  and 
looked  helplessly  around.  Tw^o  in  the  rear  made  for  the  door  like 
miners  from  a  lighted  fuse ;  but  all  the  rest  stood  as  though  I 
had  thrown  a  gun  at  them  and  said,  “Hands  up!”  i\nd  no 
man  looked  at  me  save  one.  As  though  I  had  suddenly  and 
unwillingly  been  stripped  before  them,  they  turned  away  their 
heads. 

Benevolent,  reflective,  compassionate,  the  Judge  stood  and 
looked  at  me.  His  eye  watered  a  little,  his  gaze  seemed  to  go 
through  me  to  something  beyond ;  he  held  his  glass  of  simple 
dope — sarsaparilla,  I  think  it  was — as  you  would  a  bunch  of 
.flowers  given  to  you  in  broad  daylight  by  one  who  knew  that  your 
self-possession  would  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and  then  he 
answered  :  “Some — once.”  And  that  was  all. 
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But  it  was  enough.  Prescott  is  still  laughing.  They  told  it 
to  John  Lindell,  who  keeps  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  who,  that  very 
day,  had  dragged  up  the  discarded  Faro  bank  from  the  cellar  of  a 
vacant  saloon  he  had,  and  showed  me  how  the  game  was  played 
in  his  Hall  of  Pleasure  but  a  few  years  ago ;  and  John  Lindell 
rose  up  and  guffawed,  and  said,  “Oh,  Hell !  ”  quite  often. 

To  the  Judge,  of  all  men  in  Arizona,  I  had  said  that  thing ;  to 
the  Judge,  who  was  of  those  who  elevated  Faro  into  a  Territorial 
institution  wdth  a  national  notoriety,  in  the  days  gone  by. 
“Some — once,”  he  said  with  that  double  meaning  which,  offering 
an  intellectual  truth  in  the  vernacular,  would  in  the  straight 
language  of  a  lexicon  be  qualification  for  that  Ananias  Club  of 
which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  the  critic. 

Had  he  ever  seen  Faro  played?  Is  not  the  history  of  Arizona 
the  tale  of  Faro  and  the  Law?  Those  w'ho  w’ere  the  children  of 
the  law  visited  at  the  House  of  Faro,  and  those  who  were 
quickened  at  Faro  came  to  be  Lords  of  the  Law — or  its  victims. 
The  Judge  w'as  one  of  these,  the  Lords  of  the  Law\  He  had 
lived  in  Arizona  in  the  days  when  the  cattle-rustler,  the  miner, 
and  the  cowpuncher  held  his  money  lightly,  and  his  life  as  lightly 
as  the  range-rider  held  the  bridle-rein  of  his  mustang ;  when  the 
freebooter  held  up  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  or  the  United  States 
mail ;  when  there  was  no  court  with  any  real  existence  except 
the  court  of  the  Lightning  Hand,  the  only  appeal  from  which 
was  the  lariat  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  provided  by  an  offended 
public,  w'ho  decided  that  the  Lightning  Hand  had  gone  too  far ! 

But  Faro,  that  mystery  of  the  Whole  Western  Outfit,  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  civilisation,  as  completely  as  was  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  by  the  waves  of  the  Bed  Sea.  No  longer  do 
the  miners,  the  desert  toilers,  and  the  range-riders  “freight” 
into  Tucson,  Prescott,  or  Phoenix  from  the  heat  and  the  dust  and 
rough-neck  toil,  to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  to  “shoot  up  the  town.” 
No  longer  does  the  barking  gun  make  the  bar-room  ring  with  the 
roaring  high  spirits  of  the  sons  of  the  desert  who,  before  they 
were  the  sons  of  the  Arizona  desert,  were  sons  of  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  California,  Minnesota,  or  Connecticut.  The  dance- 
hall,  the  Faro  bank,  and  the  girls,  who  were  the  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  mining  camp  and  the  city  that  lived  on  the  mining 
camp,  no  longer  “turn  the  hose”  on  the  Cousin  Jacks  and  the 
bronco-buster  of  the  palaces  of  ribald  joy.  What  I  said  to  the 
Judge  that  made  Prescott  laugh — at  me  in  one  way  and  at  the 
Judge  in  another — might  have  been  said  to  fifty  men  in  Arizona 
I  had  met,  now  at  the  top  of  the  legal,  or  the  railway,  or  the 
banking  tree.  Men  in  high  positions,  once  in  jumpers  and 
leather  chapararos  and  sombreros,  were  Faro  players,  and  some 
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were  even  professional  gamblers,  in  the  old  days ;  and  those  days 
are  not  so  far  away ;  for  a  man  is  a  pioneer  in  Arizona  who  has 
been  there  twenty  years,  and  he  is  an  old  resident  if  he  has  been 
there  ten  years.  They  were  one  with — and  at  the  top  of — the 
life  as  it  was ;  and  they  are  one  with,  and  at  the  top  of,  the  life 
as  it  is. 

It  may  be  trite  to  say  that  packing  the  gun  is  a  menace  to 
civilisation,  but  it  is  worth  repeating.  The  other  day,  just  before 
I  arrived  at  Castle  Hot  Springs,  two  men  had  a  dispute  about 
payment  for  a  mining  claim.  The  dispute  was  only  over  a  sum 
of  money  which  did  not  represent  a  week’s  board  and  lodging. 
They  met  in  the  hills.  Both  were  armed.  They  spat  fire  with 
their  tongues  for  an  instant,  and  then  they  opened  fire  with  their 
guns.  One  was  killed,  the  other  went  to  the  hospital  terribly 
wounded.  And  there  are  districts  where  the  criminal  calendar 
is  sw'ollen  enormously  by  gun  packing.  In  one  judicial  area— 

I  need  not  give  the  name — there  w'ere  twenty-eight  murders  last 
year.  This  was  in  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  people. 
The  Judge  who  had  jurisdiction  there  told  me  of  a  very  dramatic 
case  where  a  man  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  two  girls  by 
drowning,  but  generally  believed  to  be  innocent,  was  shot  in  a 
sensational  way  while  in  prison.  Someone  entered  the  chambers 
of  the  Judge,  which  overlooked  the  gaol  hospital,  where  the 
prisoner  was  confined,  waited  for  hours — as  the  ashes  of  cigars, 
&c.,  in  the  chamber  showed — and  then  at  dawn,  when  the  pri¬ 
soner  could  be  seen  through  the  hospital  window,  the  unknown, 
but  not  unsuspected  avenger  of  a  wrong  never  committed,  shot 
his  victim  dead  in  his  bed.  Then  he  quietly  left  the  Judge’s 
chambers  with  his  gun,  and  got  away  in  safety. 

And  yet  to  sojourn  in  the  happy  cities  of  Phoenix  or  Prescott, 
or  to  stay  in  such  blessed  retreats  from  the  world’s  cares  as  Castle 
Hot  Springs,  in  Yavapai  County,  or  at  Ingleside,  near  Phoenix, 
out  by  Camelback  Mountain,  is  but  to  impress  the  sojourner  with 
the  feeling  that  here  is  a  land  of  peace  and  pioneer  comfort  and 
safety.  The  Apache,  the  Mohave,  the  Piute  are  no  longer  on 
the  warpath,  and  the  reminders  of  them  may  only  be  found  in 
places  to  which  their  depredations  and  slaughterings  gave  a  name 
such  as  Burnt  Eanch  and  Weeping  Springs.  But  those  days 
of  early  settlement  were  as  full  of  danger  as  of  heroism.  Here 
is  an  instance. 

I  met  at  Castle  Hot  Springs  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 
When  he  first  went  out  to  the  mSsas,  the  cattle  ranges,  and 
the  mines,  over  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  a  handful  of  people 
yonder;  but  now,  as  he  told  me,  they  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands.  The  young  priest,  with  a  good  Irish  name,  and  a 
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soft  Irish  accent  which  gives  charm  to  a  charming  nature,  and  to 
a  tongue  which  is  ever  adding  to  the  language  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  world,  had  dark  paths  to  tread  in  this  land  of  sunlight 
and  blue  sky — the  heavenly  air  of  winter,  and  the  scorching, 
searching,  bleaching  air  of  summer.  He  had  a  little  mission  at  a 
place  where  there  was  an  Apache  encampment,  and  here  he  used 
to  come  after  hard  journeys  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Calvary  and 
draw  souls  to  the  fold  of  the  church  which  had  in  him,  and  has 
ever  had  (so  men  say),  the  unceasing  and  beautiful  devotion  of 
a  great  nature.  Here,  when  he  was  not  busy  with  spiritual 
ministrations,  he  used  to  gather  round  him  some  Apache  children 
and  make  sports  for  them.  He  would  put  ten-cent  pieces  in  the 
cleft  of  a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  have  the  little  braves 
with  bows  and  arrows  shoot  at  the  silver  coins,  getting  what  they 
shot.  They  were  so  wonderfully  expert,  and  got  so  many  of  his 
dimes — the  tiny  archers — that  he  put  up  nickels  eventually  in¬ 
stead  of  ten-cent  pieces ;  but  as  they  were  larger,  and  could  be 
more  easily  shot,  it  was  still  an  expensive  business  to  him.  But, 
as  he  said  to  me,  “I  loved  the  little  fellows,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  them  get  away  with  my  money  by  their  fine 
arrow-play.” 

But  I  must  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  the  Bishop’s  own  words. 

‘‘One  day,”  said  he,  ‘‘I  put  on  my  dust-coat  and  sombrero, 
and  with  a  big  walking  stick  started  on  the  trail  for  a  mission  I 
had  miles  away.  I  w^as  pacing  along  the  heavy  trail  in  the 
boiling  sun  when  I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  I 
knew  it  must  be  a  number  of  men  riding  together.  It  was  so. 
In  the  dust  I  soon  saw  outlined  a  band  of  Indians — Apaches, 
and  they  w'ere  in  their  paint  and  feathers.  They  were  a  war- 
party  off  on  an  expedition  of  revenge  upon  the  whites.  ,  It 
seems  some  rough-necks  from  the  mines  had  maltreated  and  killed 
two  of  their  squawks,  and  they  were  out  for  the  white  man’s 
blood.  It  would  not  be  merely  killing,  but  torture  and  mutila¬ 
tion  and  the  unnameable  things.  They  rode  more  rapidly  when 
they  saw  me,  and  came  on,  fierce  but  silent.  They  surrounded 
me.  I  was  hemmed  in  as  by  a  wall.  The  only  way  out  was 
under  the  |X)nies’  bellies,  and  that  was  the  way  out  for  a  lizard. 
I  stood  still  and  said  my  prayers — shure  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  at  first.  When  they  didn’t  kill  me  at  once — and  how 
should  I  know  why  they  didn’t? — I  began  to  speak  to  them  in 
my  meagre  Spanish ;  but  they  didn’t  understand.  ‘  No  sahe ! 
No  sahe!  ’  they  said.  Then  they  talked  together  in  low,  stern 
voices,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of  them  would  say  a  word 
which  afterwards  I  came  to  know  was  death.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  But  there  was  much  talk,  argument  it  sounded 
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like,  and  I  noticed  one  voice — voice  only,  because  I  could  not 
see  its  owner — talking  more  than  all  the  others.  It  went  on 
and  on,  and  at  least  I  heard  all  the  voices  saying  the  same  thing. 
But  that  voice  of  the  man  I  could  not  see  kept  going  on,  and  the 
other  voices  grew  less.  Then,  at  last,  there  was  silence. 

“Suddenly,  the  Chief  raised  a  hand  and  said  a  word  sharply. 
The  trail  opened  out  before  me,  and  I  was  motioned  to  depart. 
Shure,  I  didn’t  know  what  that  departure  meant,  for  ’twas  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians  to  be  told  to  walk 
away,  and  be  shot  as  he  went — shot  in  the  back.  Now  I  didn’t 
like  not  facing  my  foe,  but  there  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  do 
so.  With  every  step  I  expected  to  be  brought  down  by  a  barbed 
arrow  that  could  go  through  a  two-inch  board,  or  by  a  bullet. 
So  I  said  my  prayers  as  hard  as  I  could,  so  that  I  shouldn’t  be 
far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  when  the  end  came.  I  suppose  I 
got  about  three  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  a  shout.  ‘  The 
end  !  ’  I  said  to  myself,  and  shut  my  eyes.  But  they  didn’t  make 
a  St.  Sebastian  of  me.  After  waiting,  eyes  shut,  a  moment,  I 
turned ;  and  there  they  were  riding  away  at  a  gallop  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  their  arms  flying,  their  shouts  ripping  the  air.  I  was 
safe,  thanks  be  to  God,  though  they  burnt  manny  a  ranch  and 
killed  manny  an  innocent  on  that  raid.  Oh !  the  lust  for  killing 
is  an  awful  thing  when  it  gets  into  a  man.” 

“And  you  never  knew  how  or  why  you  were  spared.  Bishop?” 
I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  did  that !  I  knew  all  right  at  last.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  afterwards.  One  day  at  a  mining  camp  I  met  an  Indian. 
His  face  looked  familiar,  but  I  could  not  place  him.  ‘  You  don’t 
remember  me?  ’  he  said.  ‘  Oh,’  said  I,  ‘I  don’t,  then,  but 
there’s  something  in  your  face - ’ 

“‘  The  last  time  you  saw  it  there  was  something  on  my  face,’ 
he  interrupted.  ‘  It  was  paint.  Can  you  remember  a  war- 
party  of  Apaches  stopped  you  on  the  White  Rabbit  Trail  ?  ’  ‘I 
can  think  of  it  without  shutting  my  eyes,’  I  answered.  ‘  I  was 
one  of  them,’  he  said,  ‘  and  if  it’s  anny  wwth  to  you,  I  saved 
your  life.’  ‘  But  how  was  that?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  The  others  wanted 
to  kill  and  scalp  and  put  you  under  the  knives,’  he  replied,  ‘  and 
often  did  they  declare  for  it  while  I  talked  to  them.  I  said  that 
you  were  a  great  medicine  man  with  the  whites,  and  that  you 
told  them  to  be  good  people,  and  were  angry  with  them  when 
they  were  not  good.  I  told  them  that  you  were  kind  to  the 
Indians.  But  that  didn’t  have  much  effect.  I  was  in  trouble  in 
my  heart.  But  at  last  I  told  them  how  you  had  put  up  the  silver 
pieces  for  the  Apache  lads  to  shoot  at.  That  talk  of  the  silver 
pieces  was  good  medicine.  Then  the  Chief  said  that  you  must  be 
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a  good  man,  for  no  whites  ever  gave  away  money,  or  did  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  If  you  gave  it  to  the  Indian  children,  and 
asked  nothing  in  return ,  then  you  must  be  good  ;  and  they  opened 
out  the  trail  for  you.  But  as  they  had  said  death  over  your  head 
as  many  times  as  dimes  make  a  dollar,  there  was  plenty  of  death 
on  that  ride,  but  not  your  death.  Hai,  yai,  there  was  good 
medicine  that  day  !  ’ 

And  the  children?  ’  ”  I  asked  this  good  Indian. 

Now  there  is  nothing  but  quail,’  the  Apache  answ’ered,  ‘  and 
pigeons  and  rabbits.  Here  and  there  is  a  mountain  lion  or  a 
mule-deer  to  shoot,  but  they  are  scarce  as  springs  in  the  mesa, 
and  we  are  many.  There  is  nothing  to  kill  these  days,’  he 
muttered.  I  understood  w^hat  he  meant.  Shure,  why  shouldn’t 
I?  And  I’ve  told  you  how  it  is  I’m  able  to  be  at  Castle  Hot 
Springs  with  all  this  beautiful  world  around  me.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  place,  shut  out  from  care,  but  with  all  the  comfort 
and  the  peace — the  peace  of  it.  And  the  waters  that  boil  the 
bad  out  of  your  blood,  as  you  swim  in  the  pools  that,  as  you’re 
in  them,  are  filled  with  water  which  comes  streaming  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  And  the  water  you  drink — lithia,  they 
call  it ;  but  I  think  it’s  just  the  pure  sap  from  the  veins  of  the 
earth  that  keeps  emptying  them  out  for  us.  Oh  !  well,  Mr. 
Parker,  you’ll  not  be  wishin’  to  go  away  from  here,  and  back 
to  your  political  fights  and  squabbles  and  the  reek  of  London — 
now  will  ye  ?  ” 

For  a  minute  I  did  not  answer,  and  he  raised  both  hands  with 
a  gesture  of  admonition.  “There,  I  know  what  you’re  thinkin’. 
The  smell  of  the  greasewood  and  the  mesquite  and  the  palo-verdes 
come  to  you,  and  makes  you  dream  ;  and  the  flower  of  the  ocatilla 
beckons  you,  and  the  crucifixion  cactus  thorn  reminds  ye  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  and  the  peace  that’s  to  be  got  by  not 
bending  the  knee  to  it ;  and  the  Spanish  bayonet  shakes  its 
clusters  at  you,  and  the  sahaura  stands  like  a  sentinel  to  salute 
you,  and  the  blessed  sun  shines,  and  you  live  in  a  little  circle 
of  peace,  and  yet  with  all  the  world  spreading  out  beyond  you ; 
and  you  don’t  want  to  go.  And,  shure,  it  would  only  be  duty 
that  would  make  you !  But  duty  must  be  done.  Ah,  well  it 
must !  ” 

When  the  Arizona  bronco  wishes  to  be  safe  for  you  and  for 
himself,  he  is  the  safest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  he  wishes 
to  be  unsafe,  life  is  a  merry  chance.  I  went  up  and  down  trails 
in  Arizona  which  were  almost  perpendicular,  and  rough  and 
stone-strewn,  too;  but  there  was  little  danger,  for  the  bronco 
has,  not  the  “ten  pound,”  but  the  “thousand  pound”  look! 
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His  nose  is  to  the  ground,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  trail,  his 
footstep  the  most  beautifully  careful  thing  the  mind  can  con¬ 
ceive.  One  foot  placed  before  another  eases,  preserves  the 
balance,  adjusts  the  weight  for  another ;  and  all  this  wonderful 
machinery  of  equipoise,  stability,  and  safety  you  feel  working 
under  you  like  a  delicate  machine.  Yet  this  sage  pioneer  of 
the  trail,  with  his  meticulous  care  of  you  and  himself,  was  just 
a  wild  range-pony,  hunted  down  by  the  range-rider,  driven, 
coaxed,  or  duped  into  a  corral,  broken,  saddled,  bridled,  and 
ridden  all  in  one  hour ;  wrenched  out  of  his  wildness,  having  his 
heart  broken,  and  made  into  a  slave  while  you  would  eat  your 
breakfast.  He  is  not  a  beauty,  he  is  just  a  mongrel ;  but  his 
legs  and  his  feet  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  work  he  does 
over  awful  trails,  in  a  rough  and  ragged  country,  strewn  with 
stones  and  flints  and  boulders  and  lava  and  scrub,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  would  spoil  the 
legs  of  a  thoroughbred  in  three  days. 

Watch  him  with  his  pursuers  after  him,  coming  down  Goat 
Mountain,  the  wild  thing  that  never  knew  any  call  except  the 
snorting  w'histle  of  his  kind  among  the  mesquite,  greasewood, 
and  buck-nut  bushes.  He  flies  down  from  the  Mountain  as 
though  a  hundred  devils  were  after  him,  leaping  sure-footedly 
with  the  spring  of  a  jack-rabbit  over  and  down  a  country  made 
for  mountain  goats.  He  is  running  for  his  life — for  his  life  and 
for  his  freedom.  But  behind  him  are  the  bronco  ponies  whose 
hearts  were  broken  last  month,  or  last  year,  or  five  years  ago, 
ridden  by  those  who  break  ponies  every  week,  and  who  would 
scale  the  Egyptian  pyramids  on  a  bronco  for  a  wager.  And 
when  you  get  the  bronco-buster,  like  John  Hardy,  of  Hardy’s 
Banch,  and  George,  the  shy  one,  who  reads  Kipling  in  his  leisure 
hours  and  does  things  that  Kipling’s  men  would  do,  and  Eamon, 
the  deft  one  with  the  lariat,  and  Chico,  the  smoothest  Mexican 
that  ever  gentled  a  mustang,  you  have  got  a  hunt  that  will  get 
its  quarry  and  take  its  “brush”  for  a  dead  certainty.  That  is 
an  undefeatable  combination,  for  the  horses  that  are  ridden  by 
Hardy  and  George  and  Chico  know  their  work — the  work  of 
riding  down  and  busting  broncos — as  well  as  their  masters.  With 
the  automatic  precision  of  a  machine,  to  w^hich  is  added  the 
shrewd  ingenuity  of  a  cat,  they  take  their  share  in  the  capture 
of  their  old  wdld  comrades ;  with  the  chuckling  knowledge 
of  a  young  married  woman  who  draws  her  old  school-mate 
into  the  toils  where  she  has  become  a  willing  slave.  I  am 
certain  that  George’s  big  bronco  had  a  real  joy  when  the  lariat 
caught  the  mouse-coloured  mustang  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders  ;  for  then,  with  the  precision  of  an  automaton,  George’s 
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bronco  laid  back  gently  on  his  haunches  and  pulled  with  the 
steadiness  of  an  elephant.  A  little  forward,  a  little  back,  easing 
here,  or  hugely  pulling  there,  he  played  his  part  with  a  wise, 
intelligent  certainty ;  and  it  was  no  trifling  job  either  busting 
that  mouse-coloured  mustang,  for,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “She  was 
a  fair  de’il.” 

The  lariat  soon  caught  her,  but  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
She  fought,  she  struck,  she  bit,  she  plunged  in  fury,  only  to 
find  George’s  bronco  immovable  and  masterful.  Flap,  flap,  flap, 
went  the  saddle  blanket,  or  mat,  swung  by  Chico  against  her 
side,  to  get  her  used  to  the  touch  of  the  saddle  ;  and  the  mouse- 
coloured  mustang  went  mad.  Up  in  the  air  with  her  back  bent 
like  a  cat,  out  with  her  heels  like  a  catapult,  forward  w'ith  the 
hoof  like  a  moose  facing  her  pursuer.  But  down  at  last,  and 
a  fierce  bit  between  the  jaws;  not,  however,  until  her  teeth  had 
done  their  work  on  George’s  arm.  Now  the  saddle  and  the  gate 
of  the  corral  are  opened ;  and  Chico’s  big  job  begins — Chico  to 
ride  the  mouse-coloured  mustang  for  the  first  time. 

They  say  there  are  people  who  can  ride  better  than  Chico. 
His  compadres  were  a  little  sceptical  of  his  riding,  though  they 
all  agree  that  if  any  horse  could  stand  a  man  near  him  that  man 
was  Chico.  However  that  might  be,  the  mouse-coloured 
mustang,  whose  heart  was  full  of  war  and  hatred,  could  have 
given  the  best  bronco-buster  in  the  country  a  cheerful  and 
checkered  half-hour.  Once  she  nearly  had  Chico  off,  but  those 
windmill  arms,  the  lithe  body  that  swayed  to  left,  to  right, 
backwards  and  forwards,  loose  in  the  saddle  but  never  leaving  it, 
the  eye  that  never  failed,  the  determination  that  never  wavered, 
achieved  the  mastery  of  the  mouse-coloured  mustang. 

I  do  not  know  if  even  yet  the  mouse-coloured  mustang  is 
tamed,  or  will  ever  be  other  than  a  bucking  bronco  to  the  end 
of  her  days.  The  morning  after  she  was  “busted”  she  had  to 
be  ridden  from  the  corral  of  the  home  ranch,  and  she  was  as 
great  a  devil  as  when,  the  day  before,  they  drew  the  cinch  light 
around  her  body,  which  had  never  before  known  the  touch  of 
human  hand.  As  Hardy  looked  at  her,  cunning  and  malevolent 
and  low,  with  a  soul  of  revolt,  the  beast’s  soul  at  its  worst,  he 
said,  “God,  how  she  hates  herself!”  and  then  after  a  pause  : 
“She  hates  herself  to  death.  I’ve  seen  ’em  like  that.  Look  at 
her  dragging  on  that  rope,  strangling  her  own  life  out.  Loosen 
the  lariat,  Chico.  Hell,  how  she  hates  herself!” 

It  w'as  all  so  human,  the  low-class  beast  like  the  low-class 
human  being,  hating  itself  like  the  rattlesnake  which,  angered 
by  the  stabbing  circle  of  choUa  heads  w^hich  the  road-runners, 
the  long-legged  birds  of  the  road,  have  placed  around  it  to  im- 
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prison  it,  strikes  its  fangs  again  and  again  into  its  own  body. 
So  it  was  with  the  mouse-coloured  mustang ;  so  it  was  with  some 
mouse-souled  people  of  the  depths. 

But  they  were  not  all  mouse-coloured  mustangs.  There  was 
the  roan,  and  there  was  the  bay,  which  had  their  moment  of 
rebellion,  but  were  conquered,  and  afterwards  became  “good 
people.”  There  Avas  the  little  grey  mare,  the  pretty  thing  with 
the  square  forehead,  the  beautiful  eye,  the  legs  like  a  woman’s 
wrist,  and  the  long  sliding  trot — the  longest  sliding  trot  I  ever 
saw.  The  hearts  of  all  of  us  w^ent  out  to  the  sha]>ely,  wild 
grey.  She  was  a  lady.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  her  make  her  protest 
with  the  nimblest  heels  that  ever  shot  rearward.  She  was  not 
sullen,  or  malevolent,  or  bad;  she  was  a  trembling,  nervous, 
excited  wild  thing,  and  nevermore  should  she  run  the  ranges  in 
freedom.  She  was  to  be  the  slave  of  man.  She  bucked,  of 
course  she  bucked — what  should  a  lady  do  but  make  a  protest 
against  her  captivity?  And  almost  I  wished  that  she  had 
tumbled  Chico  on  his  head ;  though  that  would  have  been  bad 
for  her  in  the  end ;  for  as  he  rode  her  up  the  dry,  stony  bed  of 
the  arroya  she  went  like  the  wind,  bucking,  bucking,  bucking! 
Down  the  stony  trough  of  the  arroya  she  came  again  with  that 
long,  sliding,  springing  trot;  and  again  with  the  lightness  and 
stretch  of  the  chase.  But  now  she  listened  to  Chico  when  he 
talked  to  her ;  and  eh ,  but  Chico  had  a  way  with  him  ! 

The  next  day  I  saw  her  ridden  again,  and,  as  in  honour  bound, 
she  bucked  once,  twuce,  a  half-dozen  times ;  but  then  it  was  all 
over.  Up  the  bed  of  the  arroya,  down  the  reaches  of  sand  and 
greasewood  and  sagebrush  she  came,  angry  and  sorry,  perhaps, 
but  not  more  spiteful  than  I  wmuld  have  her  be.  I  wonder  who 
will  ride  her,  the  little  dappled  grey,  the  petite,  the  fine  little 
thing,  with  the  legs  like  the  wrist  of  a  woman.  They  broke  her 
heart;  but  what  nice  people  the  heart-broken  people  are,  and 
how  much  happiness  they  give,  having  forgotten  to  be  happy 
themselves.  I  have  a  picture  somewhere  of  Hardy  and  George, 
and  Chico  and  Eamon,  and  the  mouse-coloured  mustang,  and  the 
little  grey.  They  are  the  real  thing  after  their  kind. 

Hardy  and  Chico  are  out  branding  cattle  now,  their  guns  on 
their  hips,  the  lariat  at  the  saddle,  living  the  big  pioneer  life— 
not  so  big  as  it  once  was,  but  pretty  big  still ;  for  Arizona  is  not 
a  settled  place  with  its  113,000  square  miles,  its  205,000  of 
population,  and  its  poor  little  hundred  square  miles  of  water, 
every  drop  of  which  has  its  value ;  and  where  the  cattle-man  and 
the  prospector  are  still  the  most  conspicuous  features.  The 
man  who  drove  the  stage  used  to  complete  the  triangle  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features,  but  he  is  a  less  important  and  sensa- 
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tional  figure  than  he  was  once.  The  railway  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  main  stage  route  since  1877.  Then'  are  over  2,000  miles 
of  railway  constructed  in  Arizona,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  sensa¬ 
tional  occupation  to  be  a  stage  driver ;  but  f  here  are  districts 
still  where  he  is  an  important  figure,  though  he  no  longer  lives 
in  the  white  light  of  danger.  Nearly  everybody  of  importance 
in  Arizona  drove  a  stage,  kept  a  saloon,  or  ran  a  Faro  bank  in 
the  old  days;  and  when  I  look  back  upon  the  men  I  met  there, 
who  began  that  way — or  “that  a-way,”  as  they  say  in  Arizona 
wilds— and  who  are  now^  big,  generous,  reputable  citizens,  filling 
big  useful  places  in  the  life  which  they  have  helped  to  develop, 

I  take  off  my  hat. 

One  hundred  square  miles  of  water  and  113,000  square  miles 
of  land !  The  wild  storms  of  July  and  the  freshets  which  cut 
their  way  through  deep  channels  of  the  earth,  and  then  the 
sudden  drought — tw'o  long  months  of  rainless  life.  Here  and 
there  a  little  river,  now  and  then  a  spring,  and  the  barrow-cactus 
with  its  moisture  to  save  in  a  last  resort ;  but  Nature  in  her 
sternest,  giving  life  scantily  from  her  barren  breast,  yet  smiling 
with  the  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone ;  singing  with  the  warmest 
stars  that  ever  made  vocal  the  firmament ;  holding  w'ealth  untold 
in  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  and  yielding  her  riches  to  those 
who  have  courage  enough  to  love  her. 

Yes,  the  stage-driver  as  he  was  is  gone.  In  the  days  when 
the  carrying  of  the  United  States  mail  w'as  thrown  open  to 
auction,  mail  gangs  formed  at  Washington,  or  elsewhere,  whose 
operations  are  now  happily  extinct,  played  an  ugly  part  in  the 
history  of  Arizona,  as  in  other  States.  Their  form  of  boodling 
w'as  to  contract  to  drive  the  stage  over  the  mail  route  every  day 
in  the  week;  and  they  drove  it,  maybe,  three  days  in  the  week, 
getting  four  days  of  illegitimate  profit  out  of  the  seven.  Some 
of  their  stage-drivers  had  a  lack  of  courage  which  could  not  be 
called  cow'ardice,  and  which  certainly  w'as  not  cynical  indolence. 

“Bill,”  I  said  to  one  who  had  driven  stage  in  the  old  days, 
“  w'ere  you  ever  held  up  ?  ” 

“Oh,  plenty!  ”  he  answered. 

“You  w’ere  never  hurt?” 

“I  never  packed  a  gun  all  the  time  I  drove  stage,”  he  replied. 
“Never  was  hurt  nothin’.” 

“When  they  held  up  the  stage  what  did  you  do.  Bill?” 

“When  they  held  up  the  stage  I  held  up  my  hands,”  he 
answered.  “I  just  said  to  them,  ‘  Boys,  you  got  me.  You  know' 
w'hat  there  is,  and  you  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  ’  and  they  took 
it  and  went.” 
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“Killing  some  of  the  passengers  first,  perhaps?”  I  asked. 

“P’r’aps,  if  they  was  too  hard  of  hearing,  and  didn’t  get 
their  hands  up  !  ” 

I  have  my  own  ideas  about  Bill ;  and  when  he  told  me  that 
after  the  stage  had  been  held  up  on  his  route  a  dozen  times  the 
owners  decided  to  abandon  it,  I  realised  that  Bill  was  of  too 
gentle  and  pliable  a  nature  to  give  a  company  assurance  of  stage¬ 
driving  w'hich  was  in  strong  sympathy  with  law  and  order.  Bill 
is  poor  in  pocket  still.  I  wonder  if  he  is  merely  unfortunate, 
or  whether  he  is  the  child  of  penalty. 

Such  a  land  is  a  land  of  nomads,  and  of  the  few  people  there 
very  many  are  always  moving  on  the  journey  from  Hope  to  Hope, 
from  Illusion  to  Illusion,  from  Eainbow  Tip  of  Promise  to 
Rainbow  Tip  of  Promise.  It  is  not  alone  the  prospector  who 
keeps  moving,  but  how  many  people  go  from  odd  jobs  to  odd 
jobs — from  Globe  to  Tucson,  from  Tucson  to  Tombstone,  from 
Tombstone  to  Phoenix,  from  Phoenix  to  Yuma;  always  moving; 
unkempt  stragglers,  sunburnt,  lean  and  poor,  padding  the  eternal 
hope.  Sometimes  they  travel  in  the  guise  of  health-seeking. 
More  than  once  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  health-seeking 
wms  only  another  name  for  that  incurable  disease  which  the 
Germans  call  “Wanderlust.”  But  one  case  at  Goat  Ranch,  not 
far  from  Castle  Hot  Springs,  struck  and  touched  me.  There  in 
a  hollow  between  the  high  hills  near  to  a  water-spring  was  a 
wagon  outspanned,  and  one  or  two  little  shreds  of  tent,  the 
horses  hobbled  near  by.  I  went  down  to  speak  to  the  owner  or 
occupant.  A  bright-eyed,  kind-faced  woman  peered  out  at  me 
from  beneath  the  canvas  top  of  the  wagon. 

“I’m  house-cleaning,”  she  said.  “My  man’s  away  up  the 
trail,  and  I  just  thought  I’d  put  things  straight.” 

One  wmuld  have  thought  it  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer  in  New 
England,  for  the  floor  of  the  wagon  and  every  bit  of  the  wood 
had  just  been  scrubbed  and  wiped,  and  the  improvised  cup¬ 
boards  w'ere  clean  and  neat.  On  the  greasewood  scrub  were 
hung  the  blankets  and  “  comforters  ”  to  air ;  in  the  little  shred 
of  a  tent  were  the  cooking  apparatus,  and  everything  was  as 
'  neat  as  a  doll’s  house.  The  woman  herself  apologised  to  me  for 
her  personal  appearance. 

“I’m  patched,”  she  said,  “but  I’m  not  dirty.”  She  was  right. 
Even  in  the  rough  work  she  was  doing,  her  blue  linen  gown, 
patched  as  it  was,  was  neither  ragged  nor  unclean.  Her  bonnet 
was  stiffly  starched,  and  from  beneath  it  beamed  a  face  as  brown 
as  a  gipsy. 

What  was  the  history  of  this  little  caravan?  The  woman  told 
me  that  her  husband  was  a  dentist ;  that  they  had  travelled  all 
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the  way  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  two  thousand  miles,  in  this 
wagon.  They  belonged  originally  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  She 
said  that  her  husband  was  a  drummer-boy  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
had  been  wounded  five  times,  and  the  reason  for  this  present 
travel  was  that  one  wound  had  never  healed.  It  was  not  tuber¬ 
culosis,  she  said,  but  lung  trouble  of  some  kind.  A  grateful 
Government,  she  declared,  gave  this  war-shot  hero  ten  dollars  a 
month.  I  did  not  dare  ask  if  that  w'as  all  they  had  to  live  on. 

I  was  afraid  that  it  was  so,  though  perhaps  her  husband  picked 
up  a  little  here  and  there  by  pulling  teeth  as  he  travelled.  It 
was  all  stricken  and  gaunt  and  meagre ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
kind  of  happiness  in  the  woman’s  face  as  she  said  to  me,  “Oh, 

I  got  health  all  right  on  this  trip.  I  weigh  fifty  pounds  more 
than  I  did  when  I  started.  I  w^as  white  then,  now  I  think  you 
could  call  me  ‘  Big  Squaw.’  ’’ 

There  is  not  room  enough  in  any  magazine  for  the  stories  told 
me  by  the  stragglers  on  life’s  march  out  there.  Sometimes  the 
stories  were  grimly  funny,  sometimes  unintentionally  piteous. 

I  think  for  the  moment  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Stone.  He  was 
working  in  the  laundry  at  a  hotel  in  the  desert.  I  used  to  meet 
him  of  a  morning  early,  when  I  got  out  before  sunrise  to  see  the 
light  steal  over  the  mountain  tops,  and  watch  the  moon  pale  in 
the  stronger  radiance. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Stone  was  a  typical  claim-holder  and  pros¬ 
pector.  He  came  from  Indiana.  He  had  no  teeth,  his  hair 
was  grey,  his  features  sallow  and  withered,  and  he  looked  sixty- 
three  or  sixty-four.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  was  only 
forty-six.  There  was  a  cowed,  placid,  helpless  air  about  him, 
and  yet  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  fire — faint  and  glimmering,  the 
fire  of  a  fading  fanaticism.  He  was  still  the  victim  of  an 
obsession.  He  had  been  twenty-five  years  prospecting,  picking 
out  claims,  hoping  to  strike  it  rich  some  day.  Why  was  he 
there  working  in  the  laundry?  Oh,  because  up  at  his  claim  he 
had  “got  sick,”  and  had  come  down  to  the  Springs,  an  oasis 
indeed,  in  a  lonely  country;  and  he  was  staying  on  until  he 
got  quite  well.  He  had  made  no  money — he  hadn’t  a  dollar 
except  what  he  earned  from  day  to  day,  after  all  these  years  of 
adventure  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  and  cactus  and  grease- 
wood,  and  paloverde  and  wild  burros,  and  rattlesnakes  and 
scorpions,  and  lizards  and  coyotes,  and  wild  goats.  I  asked  him 
how  he  lost  his  teeth.  He  said  by  taking  medicine  good  for 
neuralgia  but  too  strong  for  his  ivories.  I  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  hare  a  false  set  made.  He  said  he  had  had  a  set,  but 
he  took  them  out  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  one  day,  where  his 
handkerchief  was,  “to  rest  his  mouth”;  and  happening  to  take 
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out  the  handkerchief  quickly,  he  pulled  out  the  set  of  teeth  also, 
and  the  plate  fell  on  the  floor  and  broke. 

I  told  Thomas  Jefferson  Stone  that  I  wanted  his  photograph, 
and  three  days  afterwards  he  was  ready  for  the  kodak.  When  he 
came  I  saw  he  had  a  set  of  teeth  in  his  mouth.  I  was  astounded. 
We  were  scores  of  miles  from  any  dentist,  or  any  town  where  a 
dentist  could  be. 

“Hello,  Stone,”  I  said;  “you’ve  got  a  set  of  teeth.  How’s 
that?” 

He  gave  a  smile  of  conquest.  “I  borrowed  ’em  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  !  ”  he  said. 

Though  Coronado  may  have  called  that  conquered  land  “Arid 
Zona,”  you  need  not  be  arid  if  you  go  there.  There  is  much 
irrigation  in  Arizona,  both  of  land  and  animal  life.  On  the  trail 
to  the  Verde  Valley  we  came  upon  a  ranchman,  whom  we  lured 
to  enliven  the  landscape  for  a  photograph.  He  was  offered  a 
little  flask  of  liquid.  He  pretended  to  child-like  surprise. 
“What  is  it?”  he  asked.  “Anything  that’ll  hurt  a  kid?” 

Nothing  that  is  liquid  seems  to  hurt  anybody  in  Arizona.  One 
man  complained  to  me  that  another  was  not  as  moderate  as  he 
should  be  in  his  processes  of  irrigation. 

“He  ain’t  got  sense,  he  irrigates  too  much,  and  it’s  getting 
him,”  he  said. 

“How  much?”  I  asked. 

“Sixty  or  seventy  drinks  a  day,”  was  the  answer. 

I  had  learned  never  to  show  surprise  in  Arizona.  I  said, 
“Well,  of  course,  that  isn’t  moderate.” 

“Course  not,”  he  answered  firmly. 

“Now,”  I  said,  “you  are  moderate,  I  suppose.” 

“Always,”  he  answered.  “I  never  take  more’n  forty  drinks 
a  day.” 

He  was  a  bar-tender.  ♦ 

When  William  Penn,  in  Quaker  custom,  came  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Charles  II.  with  his  hat  on,  Charles  immediately 
took  off  his.  “Why  dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat,  friend  Charles?” 
asked  Penn ;  and  Charles  with  naive  gesture  answered  in  ex¬ 
quisite  reproach  : 

“It  is  the  custom  of  this  place  for  only  one  to  be  covered  at 
a  time.” 

Well,  courtesy  as  delicate  as  that  may  be  found  in  Arizona. 

But  there  were  customs  a  little  trying  ;  as  I  found,  for  instance, 
when  I  went  to  have  my  hair  cut.  With  a  natural  apprehen¬ 
sion,  I  entered  the  “hair-parlour,”  with  its  row  of  plush  and 
gilded  chairs,  like  the  glory  of  a  dentist’s  office,  at  each  of  which 
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stood  a  bland  black  negro,  in  his  white  jacket.  The  apprehen¬ 
sion  was  not  allayed  by  what  followed.  I  was  bidden  to  take 
my  seat  for  the  operation.  Presently  the  negro  moved  his  hand 
tenderly,  and  clammily,  over  my  poll,  and  then  in  a  voice  of  dusky 
sweetness  he  murmured,  “Feathered  or  pompadour?” 

As  the  saying  is,  he  had  me.  In  my  ignorance  I  blushed,  yet 
I  trembled  too.  What  did  it  mean,  that  mystic  question, 

“  Feathered  or  pompadour  ?  ”  I  w^as  nettled  at  my  owm  ignor¬ 
ance,  frightened  lest  some  strange  performance  should  make  me 
unrecognisable  to  myself. 

“Neither  feathered  nor  pompadour,”  I  said  to  him.  “Look 
at  my  head,  see  how  my  hair  has  been  cut,  and  cut  it  just  the  same 
way.” 

He  looked  doubtfully  at  me.  “Shall  I  dun  shave  yo’  neck?” 
he  asked. 

“If  you  shave  my  neck,  I  will  kill  you,”  I  answered  firmly. 

“Yo’  don’t  want  yo’  hair  feathered,  yo’  don’t  want  it  pompa¬ 
dour,  an’  yo’  don’t  wan’  yo’  neck  shaved?”  he  asked  suspiciously. 

“That  is  it  exactly,”  I  answered.  “Cut  my  hair  as  you  see 
it  has  been  cut  before.” 

But  he  stood  by  the  “custom  of  the  place.”  He  compromised. 
My  hair  was  cut  neither  pompadour  nor  feathered,  but  it  was 
something  between  the  two ;  and  if  he  could  not  shave  my  neck 
with  a  razor,  then  as  I  sat,  terror-stricken,  while  he  performed 
softly  and  silently  behind  me,  he  did  the  wonderful  operation  of 
shaving  my  neck  as  clean  as  a  razor  could  have  done  wdth  a  pair 
of  delicate  scissors.  He  worked  so  softly  I  could  not  know 
what  he  w’as  doing.  When  he  finished  my  hair  behind  was  like 
a  crescent  moon,  with  a  staring  plain  of  smooth  skin  beneath. 

The  real  reason  that  I  did  not  reach  London  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  instead  of  the  middle  of  February,  was  because 
I  should  have  been  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons 
if  I  had  tried  to  enter ;  for  my  head,  while  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
would  have  been  a  joy  or  a  terror  for  ever  to  the  population  of 
London.  It  was  a  combination  of  “feathered”  and  “pompa¬ 
dour.”  If  you  w’ant  to  know^  exactly  w’hat  that  w’as,  go  to 
Arizona.  I  will  not  inform  the  public  whether  that  negro  lives 
or  not.  Gun-throwing  in  Arizona  still  exists. 

Arizona,  like  most  new  countries,  is  perhaps  more  charac¬ 
teristic  in  its  speech  than  in  its  clothes  and  domestic  customs ; 
and  naturally,  the  turns  of  speech  are  taken  from  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  expressions  most  heard  there 
are  drawn  from  the  ranch  and  mining  and  the  gambling  life  as 
it  used  to  be. 
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“The  whole  outfit  isn’t  worth  ten  raw  cents,”  said  a  mining 
man  to  me,  of  a  handful  of  acres  of  land,  a  slouch  of  a  house, 
and  a  tumble-down  lean-to  called  stables.  “Outfit”  with  a 
ranchman,  with  a  miner,  with  a  farmer,  or  anyone  else  in 
Arizona  w'ould  mean  everything  complete  that  belonged  to  his 
business  or  his  life,  whatever  it  was.  A  cowpuncher  would  call 
a  horse  and  saddle  and  all  that  belonged  to  a  range-rider’s 
business,  his  “outfit”;  and  the  phrase  gets  turned  in  a  hundred 
ways  to  express  a  hundred  things.  Even  horse  thieves,  roughs, 
and  hold-ups  of  the  old  days  gave  their  own  turn  to  the  phrase ; 
they  would  “shoot  up  the  whole  damned  outfit,”  meaning  the 
whole  camp  or  town. 

In  the  same  way,  a  speech,  or  a  horse,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  field 
of  alfafa,  or  an  orchard,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  will,  in  the  language 
of  miners,  “grade  high,”  or  be  “low  grade.” 

The  illustrations  which  are  drawn  from  gambling  are  plentiful. 
A  parson  makes  a  “high  deal”  with  his  serpion,  or  a  successful 
speculator  “draws  a  full  hand”  or  has  “a  blue  stack.”  The 
language  of  every  person  is  more  or  less  spotted  with  such  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  an  original  manner  of  expression  comes  easy  to 
the  people  of  Arizona. 

“San  Francisco  is  a  cosmopolitan  city,”  said  one  Arizonian 
to  another. 

“Oh,  it’s  cosmopolitan  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “They  got 
my  watch  there.” 

“Whjs  you  could  raise  anything  in  that  valley,”  said  Bingley, 
the  engineer,  to  Grout  the  ranchman. 

“Hell,  you  couldn’t  raise  an  umbrella  there!”  w^as  Grout’s 
reply. 

“If  water  rots  leather,  what  will  it  do  to  your  stomach?  ”  was 
the  sign  in  Coffee  Al’s  bar-room  at  Phoenix. 

The  bar  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  Arizona,  indeed  in  all  the 
West  of  the  United  States.  Whether  it  is  the  bar  of  a  hotel,  or 
a  saloon,  it  is,  as  Missouri  Bill  said  to  me,  “rayshashay.”  Some¬ 
times  the  bar  itself,  made  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  of  beautiful 
and  always  refined  and  artistic  design,  costs  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  glass  is  kept  as  exquisitely  clean 
and  polished  as  that  in  the  most  exclusive  Paris  or  Vienna 
restaurant.  It  is  gaily  and  yet  graciously  decorated  with  cut- 
glass  bottles  filled  with  generous-looking  wine,  and  with  the 
most  alluring  display  of  gay  and  not  gaudy  bottles,  no  more 
vicious-looking  that  an  array  of  happy  cordials.  The  bar¬ 
tender  is  a  man  of  mark  and  of  great  ability  after  his  kind.  He 
is  selected  because  of  his  agreeable  nature,  his  tact,  his  humour, 
and  because  he  is  a  “good  mixer.”  His  skill  in  mixing  drinks  is 
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one  of  his  chiefest  assets ;  and  he  thinks  a  very  great  deal  of 
himself.  The  saloons  in  towns  like  Prescott  and  Phoenix  are 
open  night  and  day ;  they  are  never  closed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  whole  thirty-two  saloons  of  Prescott,  with  its  five 
thousand  people,  are  open  night  and  day,  but  certainly  the  big 
ones  are,  and  the  bar-tenders  only  have  from  four  to  six  hours’ 
duty  in  the  day,  and  are  paid  as  high  as  four  or  five  dollars,  that 
is,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  day.  For  them  also 
are  the  free  drinks.  Everybody  asks  the  bar-tender  to  drink, 
just  as  in  the  early  pioneer  days  a  man  would  never  order  a  drink 
for  himself  alone  at  the  bar,  but  would  “set  ’em  up”  for  the 
crowd,  no  matter  how  large.  Edward  Campbell,  one  of  John 
Lindell’s  popular  bar-tenders,  had  been  a  boxer.  He  was  a 
simple,  good-mannered  man,  with  w’hom  you  could  have  taken 
long  journeys,  which  is  saying  much.  He  had  trained  prize¬ 
fighters,  and  that  is  why  he  became  my  masseur  while  I  was  in 
Prescott.  But  not  for  money.  He  had  his  social  {xisition  to  keep 
up.  He  did  it  out  of  personal  friendship. 

“In  my  last  fight,”  Campbell  said,  “I  knew  I  was  done  at  the 
end  of  the  second  round,  and  I  wished  to  God  I  could  have 
stopped ;  but  my  friends  wouldn’t  have  it,  and  when  it  was  over 
I  could  have  been  sold  for  jelly.  The  match  was  a  draw,  but 
I’d  had  enough.  I’ve  never  put  on  gloves  except  for  fun 
since.” 

“You  had  gloves  on — how  could  you  be  so  badly  punished, 
Campbell?”  I  asked. 

He  laughed.  “Look  here,  Mr.  Parker,”  he  answ-ered,  “them 
gloves — you  might  just  as  well  have  none  on  at  all.  They’re 
made  so  thin  you  can  hurt  like  hell  with  them,  and  when  you 
put  rosin  on  the  knuckles  you  can  cut  a  cheek  like  a  bit  of  cheese.” 

He  was  a  good  bar-tender  and  a  good  masseur,  and  he  filled 
me  with  envy. 

“I’m  going  home  to  supper,”  he  said,  after  having  given  me 
massage  at  eleven  o’clock  one  night. 

“What  are  you  going  to  have,  Campbell?” 

“Boiled  rabbit,  some  pickles,  and  a  chunk  of  cheese,”  he 
answered. 

“And  then?”  I  asked  helplessly. 

“Oh,  then  I’m  going  to  bed!  ”  he  answered. 

T  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  poison  of  envy.  Boiled 
rabbit  and  pickles  and  cheese  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  then 
bed !  Yet  Campbell  had  cheeks  like  a  Deyonshire  dairymaid. 
Arizona  has  a  remarkable  climate. 

Even  hunger,  like  other  sorrows  of  human  life,  is  taken  with 
some  sense  of  humour  in  Arizona.  A  whistle  blew  in  the  town 
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of  Prescott  at  twelve  o’clock  noon.  A  man  standing  on  the 
pavement  said,  as  he  listened  : 

“That  means  dinner  to  some  folks  ;  but  it’s  only  twelve  o’clock 
to  me.” 

There  is  a  board  at  the  head  of  a  grave  on  a  lonely  road  in  the 
Yavapai  country.  It  tells  the  tragedy  of  a  man  who  attempted  to 
cure  himself  of  illness  by  an  experiment  with  medicine  given  to 
a  stronger  representative  of  the  animal  world.  It  runs  as 
follows  : 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Coyle  : 

A  son  of  Arizona  soil  : 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  vim, 

But  the  mule  medicine  was  too  much  for  him.” 

In  his  physical  trouble,  having  no  doctor,  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  resorted  to  mule  medicine.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph ;  and  the  humour  of  it,  therefore, 
was  not  costly  to  the  poet  who  gave  him  his  tombstone.  While 
on  the  subject  of  tombstones,  note  the  humour  of  that  mining 
town  in  Arizona  called  Tombstone,  publishing  a  weekly  paper 
called  The  Tombstone  Epitaph.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Of  course,  exaggeration  marks  the  comment  of  all  truly  primi¬ 
tive  and  adventurous  men.  To  a  United  States  Senator,  who 
had  left  the  Green  Grass  State  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or 
more,  to  take  his  chance  with  Arizona,  I  said  one  day  that 
Mexico  w’as  making  progress  backward  at  the  present  moment. 

Now  the  Senator  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  book  of  fiction 
by  Miss  Murfree,  John  Lane  Fox,  or  Hopkinson  Smith.  Big 
and  powerful,  with  a  great  grey  moustache  and  a  great  red  mind, 
he  is  a  man  of  Byronic  mould.  He  is  composite  of  charming 
courtesy,  quaint  wisdom,  and  full-blooded  rhetoric.  When  I 
made  my  passing  reference  to  Mexico,  he  burst  forth  thus  : 

“  Mexico !  A  place  of  blanketed  thieves  and  herded  hags ; 
where  the  flowers  have  no  scent,  and  the  birds  have  no  song; 
where  they  dig  for  wood  with  a  hoe ,  and  cut  hay  with  an  axe ; 
and  call  my  Blessed  Eedeemer  ‘  Haysoos  ’  (Jesus)  !  ” 

It  was  worth  a  month  of  one’s  life  to  hear  this  Berseker  of 
politics,  with  a  primitive  appreciation  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
language  of  Sechet,  breathing  soft  indignation  concerning  “his 
Blessed  Redeemer.”  As  Senator  he  gets  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  secretary,  and  he  also  has  his  hair¬ 
cutting  and  his  manicuring  at  no  cost  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  owe  him  no  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  for  good  companionship  and  some  of  the  best 
stories  I  ever  heard ;  though  I  may  not  tell  them  here.  They 
are  Berseker. 
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He  is  the  type  that  never  “packs  more  than  he  can  carry,”  as 
a  cattleman  would  say;  and  as  an  old  faro  player  would  remark, 
“his  bank’s  yours  to  go  behind  ”  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  the  kind 
that  would  stand  by  a  friend  in  his  trouble.  It  would  have  been 
natural  to  hear  him  quote  : 

"Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble. 

Two  things  stand  like  stone; 

Kindness  in  another’s  trouble. 

Courage  in  your  own.” 

Every  country  has  its  anomalies ;  and  the  United  States  has 
its  full — if  not  overflowing — share  of  them.  It  certainly  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  great-heartedness  of  the  American  people  that 
they  pay  their  ambassador  a  salary  not  greater  than  is  given  to 
the  Minister  of  some  little  South  American  Republic.  When  I 
found  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  which  sends  a 
Senator  to  Washington  who  gets  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  ample  additions,  only  receives  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  with  no  perquisities  or  additions,  I  recalled  the 
dialogue  in  a  light  opera  popular  in  England  a  few  years  ago.  In 
it  the  soubrette  says  to  her  comic  lover  : 

“Jim,  when  we  was  first  engaged,  I  didn’t  know  whether  you 
was  poor  or  whether  you  was  mean.” 

I  have  sometimes  thought  I  should  like  to  offer  Arizona,  in 
whose  debt  I  am,  a  subscription  to  supplement  the  salary  of  its 
Governor;  but  they  still  carry  guns  in  Arizona,  so  I  think  I  will 
not  do  so. 

Gilbert  Parker. 


THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 


With  Yuan  Shih-kai  acknowledged  as  Provisional  President  by 
both  the  north  and  the  south,  by  Peking  and  Nanking  alike, 
“The  Great  Republic  of  China,”  as  it  is  called  by  those  who  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  it  into  being,  appears  to 
have  established  itself,  or  at  least  it  enters  upon  the  first  definite 
stage  of  its  existence  ;  thus  opens  a  fresh  volume,  of  extraordinary 
interest  as  of  incalculable  importance,  in  the  history  of  the  Far 
East — it  is  easy  to  say  that  much,  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is 
already  almost  trite.  It  is  clear  that  the  China  of  to-day  is  not 
quite  the  China  of,  say,  even  twenty  years  ago;  but  is  the  world 
face  to  face  with  a  New  China,  practically  a  nation  born  in  a 
day,  to  quote  the  Scriptural  phrase,  or  with  essentially  the  Old 
China,  altered  somewhat  on  the  surface  but  unchanged  under¬ 
neath?  The  hopes  of  some,  the  fears  of  others,  inspire  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  former  question,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  observers,  to  whom  the  East  is  always  the  Changeless 
East  in  spite  of  the  crucial  instance  of  Japan,  reply  in  the 
negative,  and  maintain  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  China 
remains  the  same.  The  truth,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  widely 
conflicting  views,  lies  in  the  middle,  taking  something  from  both 
sides ;  it  is  a  Changing  rather  than  a  Changed  China  the  world 
is  called  on  to  envisage,  and  the  change  will  continue  in  one  way 
or  another,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  China’s  Government  may 
be,  for  it  is  written  in  the  nature  of  things,  until  it  affects  the 
whole  mass  of  China,  to  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  its  “stupid 
people.” 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  great  and  autocratic  Dowager  Empress, 
Tzu  Hsi,  who  had  no  love  for  “reform,”  but  knew  how  to  accept 
and  adapt  herself  to  the  situation,  it  was  evident  that  a  change, 
deeply  influencing  the  political  life  and  destinies  of  China,  w'as  in 
process  of  development.  After  her  death,  some  four  years  ago, 
the  force  and  sweep  of  this  momentous  movement  were  still 
more  apparent — it  took  on  the  character  of  something  irresistible 
and  inevitable ;  the  only  question  was  whether  the  change  would 
be  accomplished  by  way  of  evolution — gradual,  orderly,  and  con¬ 
servative — or  by  revolution,  or  a  series  of  revolutions,  probably 
violent  and  sanguinary,  and  perhaps  disastrous  to  the  dynasty 
and  the  country.  The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
supplied  the  answer — at  any  rate,  to  a  certain  extent.  A  success¬ 
ful  revolution  has  taken  place,  in  which,  it  is  true,  many 
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thousands  have  been  killed,  but  which  on  the  whole  has  not  been 
attended  by  the  slaughter  and  carnage  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  considering  the  vastness  of  the  country  and  the 
enormous  interests  involved — actual  warfare  gave  way  to  negotia¬ 
tions  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  give-and-take  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned ;  the  Manchu  dynasty  has  collapsed , 
though  the  “Emperor”  still  remains  as  a  quasi-sacred,  priestly 
personage,  and  the  princes  have  been  pensioned  off;  the  Great 
Republic  of  China  has  come  into  being,  albeit  it  is  in  large 
measure  inchoate  and,  as  it  w’ere,  on  trial.  China  has  long  been 
the  land  of  rebellions  and  risings,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  novel  Republican  form  of  Government,  however  well 
constructed,  intentioned,  or  conducted,  will  escape  altogether 
from  internal  attacks.  And  nearly  everything  has  yet  to  be  done 
in  organisation. 

General  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  comparative  ease 
and  speed  with  which  the  revolutionary  movement  has  attained 
success  in  driving  the  Manchus  from  power  and  in  founding  a 
Republican  regime.  The  factor  which  chiefly  contributed  to  this 
success  wns  undoubtedly  the  weakness  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  of  the  Imperial  Clan,  who,  hated  by  the  Chinese  and  without 
sufficient  resources  of  their  own,  were  utterly  unable  to  offer  any 
real  resistance  to  the  rebellious  provinces  of  the  south,  the  loyalty 
of  their  troops  being  uncertain,  and  any  spirit  or  gift  of  leadership 
among  themselves  having  disappeared  wdth  the  passing  of  the 
great  Tzu  Hsi  in  1908.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
idea  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government  in  place  of  the  centuries- 
old,  autocratic,  semi-divine  Monarchy,  w’as  something  that  had 
never  been  mooted  before  and  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Chinese.  To  the  great  majority,  no  doubt,  it  w'as,  if  known  at 
all,  something  strange  and  hardly  intelligible,  as  it  still  is.  But 
in  the  south ,  especially  on  and  near  the  coast ,  it  had  been  familiar 
for  some  time ;  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  it  was  not 
unknown  even  to  the  “Throne.”  Eourteen  years  ago,  after  the 
coup  d’etat  by  which  Tzu  Hsi  smashed  the  reform  movement 
that  had  been  patronised  by  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  the  then 
Viceroy  of  Canton  stated  in  a  memorial  to  her  that  among  some 
treasonable  papers  found  at  the  birthplace  of  Kang  Yu-wei,  the. 
leading  reformer  of  the  time,  a  document  had  been  discovered 
which  not  only  spoke  of  substituting  a  Republic  for  the  Monarchy , 
but  actually  named  as  its  first  President  one  of  the  reformers  sVie 
had  caused  to  be  executed.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  idea  has  been  imported  into  China  comparatively 
recently;  the  Chinese  language  contains  no  word  for  republic, 
but  one  has  been  coined  by  putting  together  the  words  for  self 
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and  government ;  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  masses  of  the 
Chinese — the  “rubbish  people,”  as  Lo  Feng-lu,  a  former  Minister 
to  England,  used  to  call  them — have  any  genuine  understanding 
of  what  a  republic  means. 

The  Manchus  were  in  power  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  and  during  that  period  there  were  various  risings,  some 
of  a  formidable  character,  against  them  and  in  favour  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  native  Ming  dynasty  wFich  they  had  displaced ; 
pow’erful  secret  organisations,  such  as  the  famous  “Triad 
Society,”  plotted  and  conspired  to  put  a  Ming  prince  on  the 
throne ;  but  all  was  vain.  It  had  come  to  be  generally  believed 
that  the  race  of  the  Mings  had  died  out,  but  a  recent  dispatch 
from  China  speaks  of  there  still  being  a  representative  in  exist¬ 
ence,  w'ho  possibly  might  give  serious  trouble  to  the  new'  re¬ 
public.  In  any  case,  for  a  long  time  past  the  Mings  had  ceased 
to  give  the  Manchus  any  concern ;  the  pressure  upon  the  latter 
came  from  outside  the  empire,  but  that  in  its  turn  reacted  pro¬ 
foundly  on  the  internal  situation.  The  wars  with  France  and 
England  had  but  a  slight  effect  on  China ;  though  the  foreign 
devils  beat  it  in  war,  it  yet  despised  them ;  the  effect  of  the  war 
W'ith  Japan,  in  1894,  was  something  quite  different,  beginning 
the  real  awakening  of  China  and  imparting  life  and  vigour  to  the 
new  reform  movement  which  had  its  origin  in  Canton,  the  great 
city  of  the  south,  whose  highly  intelligent  people  have  most 
quickly  felt  and  most  readily  and  strongly  responded  to  outside 
influences.  Regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  at  least  partially 
civilised,  the  Japanese  w'ere  placed  in  a  higher  category  than  the 
Western  barbarians,  but  as  their  triumph  over  China  w^as  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  adoption  of  Western  military  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
however  contemptible  the  men  of  the  Western  w'orld  were,  the 
main  secret  of  their  success,  as  of  that  of  Japan,  was  open  enough, 
and  also  that  Western  learning  and  modes  of  government  and 
organisation  must  be  studied  and  copied,  as  Japan  had  studied 
and  copied  them,  if  the  Celestial  Empire  w'as  to  endure.  It  was 
a  case  on  the  largest  scale  of  self-preservation,  and  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  truth  was  glimpsed  by  the  Throne  itself. 

But  China  was,  and  in  spite  of  recent  developments  still  remains 
in  most  respects,  an  intensely  conservative  country,  and  the 
reform  movement  encountered  from  the  start  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opposition.  The  Dowager  Empress  Tzu  Hsi  had  handed 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  a 
young  prince  of  good  intentions  but  of  feeble  health  and  no  great 
strength  of  character,  unfitted,  as  events  soon  proved,  to  control 
the  empire  in  these  critical  times,  but  w'ho  had  come  to  believe 
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that  reform  was  desirable,  and  was  willing  to  try  to  give  it 
effect.  After  consultation  with  Kang  Yu-wei,  whose  learning 
had  given  him  the  title  of  the  Modern  Sage,  Liang  Chi-chao,  the 
editor  of  Chinese  Progress,  and  other  reformers  whom  he  had 
summoned  from  the  south,  the  Emperor  issued  various  edicts 
which  commanded  the  immediate  adoption  by  his  subjects  of  a 
great  programme  of  reforms,  affecting  nearly  every  department 
of  the  State,  but  chiefly  education  and  the  army.  These  measures 
at  once  aroused  the  fiercest  hostility  amongst  the  conservative 
(diinese ;  the  Dowager  Empress,  wdio  had  been  w  atching  what 
was  going  on,  was  appealed  to,  and  the  result  was  the  coup  d'etai , 
the  imprisonment  and  practical  dethronement  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  cancelling  of  the  reforming  edicts.  She  thought  he  had 
gone  too  fast  and  too  far,  and,  besides,  she  had  satisfied  herself, 
it  is  said,  that  the  reform  movement  was  largely  anti-dynastic; 
what  is  certain  is  that  almost  from  its  inception  the  movement 
embraced  two  parties,  one  seeking  a  constitutional  development 
and  the  other  a  republican,  and  to  her  autocratic  temper  the 
former  w'as  hardly  less  objectionable,  less  “impious,”  than  the 
latter.  For  tw'o  or  three  years  the  forces  of  reaction  were  in  the 
ascendant  at  Peking,  and  Western  learning  and  everything  that 
was  Western  or  savoured  of  reform  were  proscribed.  The  revolt 
of  the  conservatives  against  the  Westernisation  of  China  found 
a  militant  expression  iti  the  anti-foreign  Boxer  rising,  but  its 
defeat  and  total  collapse  sealed  the  fate  of  the  reaction  and  led 
Tzu  Hsi  to  reconsider  the  situation.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
noted  that  southern  China  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  being  kept  w^ell  in  hand  by  a  strong  and  able  Viceroy, 
the  late  Chang  Chih-tung,  himself  a  progressive,  but  of  a  con¬ 
servative  type. 

Tzu  Hsi  made  up  her  mind  to  reverse  her  policy,  and  hence¬ 
forward  sought  both  to  conciliate  foreigners  and  to  make  reforms, 
to  the  necessity  for  w'hich  she  could  no  longer  shut  her  eyes. 
Encouraged  and  supported  by  her  chief  advisers,  amongst  whom 
Yuan  Shih-kai  came  into  prominence,  she  took  some  tentative 
steps  in  the  direction  of  reform,  but  the  event,  or  rather  series 
of  events,  which  made  her  and  the  Chinese  understand  that  not 
only  was  reform  necessary  but  must  take  place  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  was  the  Busso- Japanese  War. 
That  w’ar,  w^aged  in  its  owm  territory  though  it  had  no  share  in 
the  actual  conflict,  but  won  by  Easterns  against  Westerns  after 
as  tremendous  fighting  as  the  world  had  ever  seen,  completed 
the  awakening  of  China.  The  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Treaty,  which  amongst  other  things  guaranteed  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  gave  a  breathing  space,  an 
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opportunity  for  developing  and  carrying  out  the  new  policy  oi' 
the  Dowager  Empress ;  it  was  in  process  of  fulfilment  when  she 
died  in  1906.  The  chief  features  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
reign  of  this  wonderful  woman  were  the  spread  of  Western 
learning  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  empire,  the  rise 
and  amazing  growth  of  a  vernacular  Press,  the  birth  of  something 
approaching  a  genuinely  national  spirit  and  sentiment  notwith¬ 
standing  the  constant  and  ages-old  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
[provinces,  and,  above  all,  the  demand  and  ever-increasing  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  constitution  and  representative  forms  of  government. 
Something,  but  not  much,  was  heard  of  a  republic  while  Tzu 
Hsi  lived ;  before  her  death  the  principle  of  a  constitution,  with 
a  national  parliament  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Throne — with  reservations  limiting  the  spheres 
of  these  representative  bodies,  retaining  the  supreme  power  in 
the  Throne,  and  in  the  case  of  the  national  parliament  delaying 
its  coming  into  existence  for  a  term  of  years. 

By  Tzu  Hsi’s  commands,  the  Throne  passed  at  her  death  into 
the  hands  of  a  sort  of  commission ;  a  child  of  two  years  of  age, 
a  nephew  of  Ivuang  Hsu,  called  Pu  Yi,  became  Emperor  under 
the  dynastic  name  of  Hsuan  Tung ;  his  father.  Prince  Chun,  was 
nominated  Eegent,  but  was  ordered  to  consult  the  new  Dowager 
himpress,  Lung  Yu,  the  widow  of  Kuang  Hsu,  and  to  be  governed 
by  her  decisions  in  all  important  matters  of  State.  Prince 
Chun,  amiable  in  disposition  but  weak  and  vacillating  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Lung  Yu,  began 
well ;  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  assure  President  Taft,  who  had 
written  entreating  him  to  expedite  reforms  as  making  for  the 
true  interests  of  China,  that  he  was  determined  to  pursue  that 
policy.  Among  those  who  had  suggested  reforms  to  Tzu  Hsi, 
often  going  far  beyond  her  wishes  or  plans,  but  who  steadily 
supported  her  in  all  she  did  in  that  direction,  the  leading  man  was 
Yuan  Shih-kai ;  wuth  the  possible  exception  of  Chang  Chih-tung, 
the  Viceroy  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  mentioned  above,  Yuan 
Shih-kai  had  become  the  greatest  man  in  China,  and  even  as  he 
had  advised  and  supported  Tzu  Hsi,  so  he  advised  and  supported 
Prince  Chun  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eegency.  But  the 
prince  had  received  an  unfortunate  legacy  from  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  who,  believing  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  had 
betrayed  him  to  Tzu  Hsi  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'Hat,  had  given 
instructions  to  Prince  Chun  that  if  he  came  into  power  he  was 
to  punish  Yuan  for  his  treachery.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  the 
Eegent  dismissed  Yuan  on  an  apparently  trivial  pretext,  but 
everyone  in  China  knew  the  real  reason  for  his  fall,  and  not  a 
few  wondered  that  his  life  had  been  spared.  Tt  is  idle  to  surmise 
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what  might  have  happened  if  iiis  services  had  beeji  retained  by 
the  Throne  all  the  time,  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  so 
swift  and  almost  incredible  an  instance  of  time’s  revenges  was 
in  store— that  within  barely  three  years  Yuan  Shih-kai  would  be 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  State,  and  rrince  Chun  and  all 
t  he  Manchus  in  the  dust  ? 

Representative  government  of  a  kind  started  in  1909  with  the 
establishment  of  provincial  assemblies;  elections  were  held,  and 
assemblies  met  in  most  of  the  provinces.  In  the  following  year 
a  senate  or  imperial  assembly  was  decreed  by  an  imperial  edict ; 
its  first  session  was  held  in  Peking  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
was  opened  by  the  Regent ;  one  of  the  first  things  the  assembly 
(lid  was  to  memorialise  the  Throne  for  the  rapid  hastening  oti  of 
reforms,  and  in  response  an  edict  was  issued  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  national  parliament,  consisting  of  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  House,  within  three  years.  Under  further  pressure  tlie 
Throne  in  May  of  last  year  abolished  the  Grand  Council  and  the 
Grand  Secretariat,  and  created  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  after  the 
Western  model.  But  the  agitation  continued  and  went  on 
growing  in  intensity ;  still  it  sought  nothing  apparently  but  a 
development  of  the  constitution,  and  at  least  on  the  surface  was 
neither  anti-dynastic  nor  republican.  An  anti-dynastic  outburst 
at  Changsha,  Hunan,  in  1910,  was  easily  suppressed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  no  indication  of  w'hat  was  so  soon  to  take  place.  So 
late  as  September  of  last  year  a  rising  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
the  province  of  Szechuan  was  not  anti-dynastic,  but  was  declared 
by  the  rebels  themselves  to  be  directed  against  the  railway  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  best  hope  for  China  lies  in  a  wide 
building  of  railways;  the  Chinese  do  not  object  to  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  make  use  of  them  to  the  fullest  extent  where  they 
are  in  existence;  they  do  not  wish,  however,  the  lines  to  be 
constructed  with  foreign  money,  holding  that  such  investments 
of  capital  from  without  might  be  regarded  as  setting  up  liens  on 
their  lands  in  favour  of  outside  Powers — how'  far  they  can  do 
without  outside  capital  is  another  matter.  Then  the  whole 
question  of  railway-building  involved  the  old  quarrel  betw^een  the 
provinces  and  the  central  government — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  provinces  did  not  see  why  all  the  spoils  should 
go  to  Peking. 

A  month  after  the  rebellion  in  Rzechuan  had  broken  out,  the 
great  revolution  began,  and  met  w'ith  the  most  astonishing  success 
from  the  very  outset.  Within  a  few  weeks  practically  the  whole 
of  southern  China  was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries,  and 
the  Throne  in  hot  panic  summoned  Yuan  Shih-kai  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  to  its  assistance  ;  after  some  hesitation  and  delay  he  came — 
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but  too  late  to  save  the  dynasty  and  the  Manchus,  though  there 
is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  did  his  best  and  tried  his  utmost 
to  save  them.  With  Wuchang,  Hankau,  and  Hanyang — the 
three  form  the  metropolis,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  Mid-China  — 
in  the  possession  of  the  revolutionaries,  and  other  great  centres 
overtly  disaffected  or  disloyal,  the  Regent  opened  the  session  of 
the  national  assembly,  and  it  forthwith  proceeded  to  assert  itself 
and  make  imperious  demands  with  which  the  Throne  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  comply — this  was  within  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on 
Wuchang  that  had  begun  the  revolution.  On  November  1st  the 
Throne  appointed  Yuan  Shih-kai  Prime  Minister,  and  a  week  later 
the  national  assembly  confirmed  him  in  the  office ;  he  arrived  in 
Peking  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  was  received  in  semi- 
regal  state,  and  immediately  instituted  such  measures  as  were 
possible  for  the  security  of  the  dynasty  and  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  But  ten  days  before  he  reached  Peking  the  Throne  had 
been  forced  to  issue  an  edict  assenting  to  the  principles  which 
the  national  assembly  had  set  forth  in  nineteen  articles  as 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Constitution;  these  articles,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  dynasty  and  keeping  sacrosanct  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  made  the  Monarchy  subject  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Government  to  Parliament,  with  a  responsible  Cabinet  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  Prime  Minister,  and  gave  Parliament  full  control 
of  the  Budget. 

Here,  then,  was  the  triumph  of  the  constitutional  cause,  and 
Yuan  Shih-kai  and  most  of  the  moderate  progressive  Chinese 
would  have  been  w'ell  satisfied  with  it  if  it  had  contented  the 
revolutionaries  of  the  south,  but  from  the  beginning  they  had 
made  it  plain  that  they  were  determined  to  bring  about  the 
abdication  of  the  dynasty,  the  complete  overthrow'  of  the 
Manchus,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  nor  would  they  lay  dowm  their  arms  on  any  dther  terms. 
In  a  short  time  Yuan  Shih-kai  saw  that  the  revolutionaries  were 
powerful  enough  to  compel  consideration  and  at  least  partial 
acquiescence  in  their  demands.  It  cannot  be  thought  surprising 
that  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  hated  Manchus  from  the 
Government  was  popular,  yet  it  must  seem  remarkable  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  so  definitely  republican  in  its  aims, 
and  as  such  achieved  so  much  success.  But  while  there  had  been 
little  open  agitation  in  favour  of  a  republic,  the  ground  had  been 
prepared  for  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  secret  propaganda.  The 
foreign-drilled  troops  of  the  army  w'ere  disaffected  in  many  cases 
and  w'ere  approached  w  ith  some  result ;  the  eager  spirits  of  the 
party  in  the  south,  where  practically  the  whole  strength  of  the 
movement  lay,  formed  an  alliance  wdth  certain  of  the  officers  cf 
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these  troops.  No  sooner  was  the  revolution  begun  than  a  military 
leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Li  Yuan-hung,  a  brigadier- 
general,  who  had  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  these  foreign- 
drilled  soldiers,  and  was  supported  by  large  numbers  of  such  men 
in  the  fighting  in  and  around  Wuchang-Hankau.  That  the 
revolutionaries,  w'ho  were  chiefly  of  the  student  class,  and  not  of 
the  “solid”  people  of  the  country,  were  able  to  enlist  the  active 
co-operation  of  these  officers  and  their  troops  accounts  for  the 
quick  and  astonishing  success  of  the  movement.  And  at  the 
outset,  whatever  is  the  case  now,  many  of  the  solid  people — 
magistrates,  gentry,  and  substantial  merchants — also  endorsed  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  revolutionaries  captured 
Nanking,  a  decisive  blow  to  the  imperialists,  and  this  former 
capital  of  China  became  the  headquarters  of  a  Provisional  Ke- 
publican  Government.  Soon  afterwards,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Great  Britain,  a  truce  was  arranged  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  striving  with  all  his  might  to  retain 
the  dynasty  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  coming  events  cast  their 
shadow  before  in  the  resignation  of  the  Eegent  early  in  December. 
Negotiations  went  on  between  YYian,  who  was  represented  at  a 
conference  held  in  Shanghai  by  Tang  Shao-yi,  now  Premier,  an 
able  and  patriotic  man  and  a  protege  of  his  own,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  but  the  leaders  of  the  latter  made  it  clear  that  there 
could  he  no  peaceful  solution  of  the  situation  short  of  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  dynasty  and  the  institution  of  some  form  of  republic. 
.\t  the  end  of  December  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  wdiose  striking  and 
romantic  story  is  well  known,  was  appointed  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Nanking ;  in  January  he  published  a  manifesto  to  the 
people  of  China,  bitterly  attacking  the  dynasty,  promising  that 
the  republic  would  recognise  treaty  obligations,  the  foreign  loans 
and  concessions,  and  declaring  that  it  aimed  at  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country,  the  remodelling  of  the  laws,  and  the 
cultivation  of  better  relations  with  the  Powers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  Manchu  princes  had 
discussed  the  position  of  affairs  with  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  the 
question  of  the  abdication  of  the  dynasty  was  under  consideration, 
but  though  the  situation  was  desperate  there  were  some  counsels 
of  resistance.  What  finally  made  opposition  impossible  was  the 
presentation  to  the  Throne  in  the  last  days  of  January  of  a 
memorial,  signed  by  the  generals  of  the  northern  army,  request¬ 
ing  it  to  abandon  any  idea  of  maintaining  itself  by  force.  This 
settled  the  matter.  No  other  course  being  practicable,  terms 
were  agreed  to  between  Peking  and  Nanking,  and  on  February 
12th  imperial  edicts,  commencing  for  the  last  time  with  the 
customary  formula,  were  issued  from  the  capital  giving  Y"uan 
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SIlih-kai  ]i)lc*iiaiy  powers  to  establish  a  Provisional  Kepublican 
(Jovernment,  and  to  confer  with  the  Provisional  Pepublican 
(iovernment  at  Nanking,  approving  of  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  family,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  remain  tranquil  under  the  new  regime. 
These  edicts  will  remain  amongst  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
history,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  [lassing  of  the  Manchus 
was  attended  by  any  want  of  that  ceremonious  calmness  and 
dignity  for  which  China  is  famed.  Two  or  three  days  later  Sun 
Vat-sen  in  a  disinterested  spirit  resigned,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  was 
unanimously  elected  President  by  the  Nanking  Assembly ;  Yuan 
acce])ted  the  office,  and  thus  north  and  south  were  united  in  “The 
Great  Piepublic  of  China.”  At  the  end  of  March  progress  in  tlie 
settlement  of  affairs  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  Coalition 
Cabinet  comprising  Ministers  of  both  the  Peking  and  the 
Nanking  Governments,  those  selected  being  men  with  a  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  Western  life  and  thought,  as,  for  instance,  Lu 
Cheng-hsiang,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  has  lived  many  years 
in  Europe  and  speaks  French  as  well  as  English.  A  further 
advance  took  place  on  April  2nd,  when  the  Nanking  Assembly 
agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  transfer  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Peking,  which  thus  resumed  its  position  as  the  capital  of 
the  country  and  the  centre  of  its  Administration. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
revolution  were  the  inability  of  the  north  to  obtain  loans  from 
outside,  and  the  pressure,  both  direct  and  indirect,  exerted  ujion 
both  parties  by  foreign  Powers.  Both  of  these  causes  were  im¬ 
portant,  the  latter  especially  so.  The  action  of  Russia  with 
respect  to  Mongolia,  and  of  Japan  with  regard  to  Manchuria, 
alarmed  patriotic  Chinese,  led  them  to  fear  that  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  might  not  be  confined  to  these  territories,  and  to  dread 
that  the  result  would  be  the  disintegration  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Manchus  they  had  seen  the  loss  of  Korea,  the  Liaotung, 
Formosa,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  Manchuria  itself;  they  were  appre¬ 
hensive  of  German  designs  in  Shantung,  of  Japanese  in  Fuhkien. 
The  feeling  that  the  country  was  in  danger  helped  both  sides  to 
be  of  one  mind.  But  the  pressure  from  the  outside  was  not  all 
of  this  sinister  sort ;  friendly  representations  from  the  genuinely 
well-disposed  Powers  did  a  good  deal  to  bring  the  combatants  to 
a  mutual  understanding.  But  throughout  the  revolution,  as  in 
the  final  result,  the  great  outstanding,  commanding  figure  was 
Yuan  Shih-kai  himself.  Evidently  a  man  of  great  gifts,  he  knew 
how  and  when  to  yield  and  how  and  when  to  be  firm ;  the  com¬ 
promise  which  solved  the  situation — at  all  events,  for  the  time— 
was  mostly  his  work  ;  statesman  and  patriot,  he  saved  his  country. 
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And  it  will  always  redound  to  his  credit  that  lie  cannot  be  charged 
with  faithlessness  to  the  Manchus,  for  he  did  all  that  was  [possible 
for  them,  standing  by  them  to  the  last.  By  retaining  the 
“pjmperor”  as  the  {iriestly  head  of  the  nation,  pater  patrue 
according  to  Chinese  ideas,  he  has  left  something  to  the  Manchus 
and  at  the  same  time  contrived  that  the  Eepublican  form  of 
Government  shall  bring  as  slight  a  shock  to  “immemorial  China  ’’ 
as  can  be  imagined. 

What  does  this  “immemorial  China” — meaning  thereby  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Chinese,  the  un- Westernised  Chinese — think  of 
the-  republic?  In  other  words,  is  the  republic  likely  to  last? 
What  sort  of  republic  will  it  probably  be,  viewing  the  situation 
as  it  stands?  At  one  of  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution 
Yuan  Shih-kai  stated  that  only  three-tenths  of  his  countrymen 
were  in  favour  of  a  republic — in  itself,  however,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  ;  now  that  the  republic  is  in  exist¬ 
ence,  will  it  be  accepted  tranquilly  by  the  rest?  The  majority 
of  these  people  are  the  inoffensive  and  industrious  peasants  of  the 
interior,  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  bad  government ;  as 
they  will  scarcely  find  their  lot  harder  now,  they  will  probably 
(piietly  accept  the  new  order,  unless  some  radical  change  is  made 
affecting  their  habits  of  life,  which  is  unlikely.  Some  of  the  old 
conservative  gentry  are  opposed  to  the  republic,  but  now  the 
Manchu  dynasty  is  gone,  who  or  wrhat  can  they  suggest  in  its 
place  that  w^ould  be  received  favourably  by  the  country?  The 
descendant  of  the  Mings?  Or  the  descendant  of  Confucius? 
Neither  seems  a  likely  candidate  in  present  circumstances.  For 
it  may  very  w^ell  be  the  case  that  as  the  revolution  has  been  so 
largely  military,  and  parts  of  the  army  need  careful  handling,  as 
the  recent  riots  in  Peking  showed,  the  Republican  Government 
will  assume  something  of  a  distinctively  military  character,  and 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  as  its  head,  be  in  a  position  not  very  different 
from  that  of  a  military  dictator — as  Diaz  was  in  Mexico.  The 
republic  will,  of  course,  have  its  troubles,  and  serious  ones 
enough,  to  face,  but  the  balance  of  probabilities  certainly  suggests 
its  lasting  awhile. 


Robert  Machray. 


THE  PEINCESS  TARAKANOVA. 


(A  Historical  Puzzle.) 

On  Christmas  Hay  of  the  year  1761,  after  a  reigu  of  twenty  years, 
died  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  the  beautiful  and  merry  daughter  of 
I’eter  the  Great,  and  Prince  Charles  Peter  Ulrich  of  Holstein 
Gottorp,  her  nephew,  son  of  her  sister,  became  Emperor  of 
Russia  under  the  name  of  Peter  111.  The  reign  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prince  was  short.  He  inherited  the  crown  of  his  aunt, 
but  he  inherited  neither  her  political  programme  nor  the  love  of 
her  people.  Born  German,  German  he  remained  in  soul  and  in 
heart.  His  ideal  was  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Despising  his 
subjects,  and  despised  by  them,  hating  his  wife,  the  future 
Catherine  the  Great,  and  hated  by  her,  he  made  one  mistake 
after  another ;  injured  the  best  feelings  of  the  most  faithful  and 
most  valuable  friends  and  advisers  of  Elisabeth  ;  sowed  disconteni 
amongst  the  troops,  trying  to  transform  them  into  Prussian 
“grenadiers”;  and  finally,  intended  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order 
to  marry  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Vorontzov.  But  whilst  he 
was  trying  unsuccessfully  to  Germanise  Russia,  his  brilliant  wife, 
Catherine,  succeeded  in  Russifying  herself.  Russian  people, 
little  by  little,  turned  away  from  the  Emperor,  and  placed  all 
their  hopes  in  the  Empress — his  poor  and  abandoned  wife.  You 
know  what  happened.  Catherine — helped  by  several  friends, 
among  whom  were  the  brothers  Orloff,  Gregor,  and  Alexis,  names 
not  to  be  forgotten,  as  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  during 
the  extraordinary  story  which  is  my  subject.  Catherine  fled 
one  night  from  Peterhof,  where  she  lived,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  proclaimed  Empress,  ruling  Empress,  of  Russia  by  the 
garrison  of  the  capital.  On  the  next  day  Peter  III.  signed  his 
abdication  and  retired  to  the  palace  of  Eopsha,  a  kind  of  hunting 
castle,  twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  fortnight 
afterwards  he  was — incidentally  ! — killed — by  Alexis  Orloff. 

The  first  years  of  Catherine’s  reign  were  years  of  hard  work. 
She  had  to  put  in  order  the  tremendous  inheritance  she  received, 
although  not  in  a  very  legal  way,  from  her  predecessors,  and  to 
raise  it  up  again  to  the  high  level  of  Peter  the  Great’s  time. 
She  succeeded  in  her  hard  task,  but  the  fight  w’as  terrible.  She 
found  friends,  advisers,  and  helpers,  but  also  enemies  and  foes, 
sometimes  quite  unexpected  and  dangerous. 

Among  the  unexpected  enemies  who  threatened  Catherine  was 
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the  young  and  mysterious  woman  w  hose  life  and  adventures  form 
so  fascinating  a  problem. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  177‘2.  arrived  at  Paris  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  aged  tw'enty,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman 
who  called  himself  Baron  von  Schenk.  In  a  few  months  she 
succeeded  in  drawing  on  herself  the  attention  of  all  the  town. 
That  was  not  an  easy  task.  Paris,  and  especially  the  Paris  of 
Louis  XV.,  w’as  not  easily  to  be  moved  by  anybody,  and  especially 
by  a  foreigner. 

But  beauty,  cleverness,  and  extravagance,  displayed  by  the 
lady,  were  the  three  good  reasons  for  which  the  Parisian  society 
accepted  into  its  salons  the  charming  foreigner.  Even  the  Court 
and  the  diplomatic  circles  made  her  acquaintance.  She  became 
a  friend  of  the  Polish  Ambassador,  Oginski ;  and  even  the 
Princess  Sanguszko,  a  representative  of  the  highest  Polish  aris¬ 
tocracy,  considered  it  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to  call  upon  her. 
Who  was  she?  A  Eussian.  Her  name?  Princess  of  Volodimir, 
or  Vladimir,  descendant  of  an  old  and  powerful  family.  She 
was  also  called  sometimes  Princess  Ali-Emetee.  Why  this 
Oriental  name?  Well,  she  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  Persian 
Prince  and  wdio  frequently  sent  her  large  sums  of  money,  that  she 
spent  the  moment  she  got — astonishing,  as  1  said,  Paris  by  her 
extravagance. 

Here  begins  the  mystery.  The  Princess  Sanguszko  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  clever  diplomatist  Oginski — Russian  himself  by  his 
ancestors — could  not  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  never 
have  been  Princesses  of  Vladimir  in  Russia,  notwithstanding 
there  existed,  and  still  exist,  two  towns  bearing  this  name — one 
in  Central  Russia,  not  far  from  Moscow’,  the  other  in  Volhynie 
(S.W.  province).  And  in  the  second  place,  was  it  credible  that 
a  Russian  Princess  could  have  a  Persian  uncle?  The  Princess 
Sanguszko  was  probably  subjugated  by  the  charm  of  her  new 
friend  and  by  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her ;  and  as  for 
Oginski,  he  certainly  did  not  believe  in  these  strange  biographical 
details,  and  ahvays  was  very  careful  in  his  relations  with  the 
Princess  of  Vladimir,  even  when  later  these  relations  became 
more  than  friendly. 

In  addition  to  Oginski,  the  young  w’oman  had  other  friends — 
the  Baron  von  Schenk,  with  whom  she  came  to  Paris ;  the  Baron 
Rmhs,  who,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  w’as  a  rich  Dutchman,  by 
name  Van  Toers,  who  abandoned  for  this  fascinating  princess, 
his  wife,  children  .  .  .  and  fortune;  the  Marquis  de  Marine,  who 
follow’ed  the  example  of  Van  Toers  if  not  in  regard  to  his  family, 
but  in  regard  to  his  fortune;  and  the  Count  de  Rochefort, 
Marshall  of  the  Court  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Reichsgraf  of 
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Jjiniburg  Stirum,  prince  of  the  Holy  Homan  Empire.  The  latter 
was  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  young  woman  that  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him.  She  accepted  his  offer,  and  the  Count  went  to 
Jjimburg  to  join  his  master.  Soon  after  this  happy  event  a  very 
bad  time  began  for  the  Princess.  The  prudent  Oginski  did  all 
he  could  to  get  free  from  lier,  as  he  disliked  her  mysterious 
behaviour,  and  especially  her  asking  for  money  ;  the  two  Barons, 
von  Schenk  and  Embs,  alias  Van  Toers,  were  already  absolutely 
ruined,  as  well  as  the  old  Marquis  de  Marine.  Briefly,  the  young 
woman  was  in  a  terrible  mess.  The  numerous  duns  began  to 
threaten  her  and  her  companions  with  jail,  and  the  Princess, 
fi’ightened  by  this  dismal  prospect,  suddenly  left  Paris  and  went 
to  Frankfort-on-Main.  But  the  creditors  soon  discovered  her 
retreat,  and  put  the  unfortunate  Van  Toers-Embs  into  prison; 
not  satisfied  wdth  this,  they  intended  to  resort  to  the  same 
awkward  method  towards  the  Marquis,  and  finally,  towards  the 
Princess  herself.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  where  they  were 
staying,  annoyed  by  all  these  stories,  that  did  not  suit  his  book 
as  a  peaceful  and  accurate  German  innkeeper,  turned  all  the 
company  out  of  his  hotel. 

The  situation  became  every  day  more  and  more  complicated. 
But  Providence  took  the  Princess  under  its  protection,  and  if  the 
young  woman  had  not  tried  to  fight  against  it  and  had  accepted  its 
splendid  presents,  she  w'ould  not  have  finished  life  in  such  a 
tragic  way  as  she  did,  and  would  have  worn  a  crown,  if  not  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  at  least  of  a  small  German  principality.  The 
fact  is  her  fiance,  the  Count  de  Eochefort,  arrived  at  Frankfort 
and  found  her  out ;  but  the  Count  did  not  come  alone.  He  w'as 
accompanying  his  august  master,  the  Reichsgraf  and  Prince  of 
Limburg  and  Stirum,  whom  he  had  the  imprudence  to  introduce 
to  the  Princess.  The  Reichsgraf  was  a  bachelor,  forty-two  years 
old ;  his  heart  was  at  once  conquered  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
de  Rochefort’s  sweetheart.  He  paid  all  her  debts,  and  in  1773 
eloped  with  her  to  his  estates.  The  poor  Count,  who  tried  to 
protest  against  this  treachery,  was  accused  of  a  crime  against  the 
State  and  put  in  prison.  Van  Toers  remained  in  jail  in  Frankfort, 
and  Schenk  and  the  Marquis  de  Marine  disappeared.  At  least, 
henceforth  they  are  of  no  interest  to  us. 

Now  begins  the  idyll  of  the  Limburg  Castle.  The  Reichsgraf, 
Philip-Ferdinand ,  becomes  the  slave  of  his  fascinating  mistress; 
no  qualms  of  conscience  disturb  him.  He  forgets  all,  he  lives 
only  for  his  beloved  Princess.  His  behaviour  is  that  of  a  romantic 
youth.  He  makes  her  a  present  of  the  county  of  Oberstein, 
and  beseeches  her  to  marry  him,  placing  before  her  pretty  little 
feet  his  crown,  his  fortune,  and  his  life.  She  accepts  his  offer 
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with  the  same  charming  and  enigmatic  smile  with  which  she 
accepted  the  proposal  of  de  Kochefort,  and  journeys  in  her  new 
estate  of  Oberstein.  Philip-Ferdinand,  detained  by  business  of 
State,  does  not  follow  his  fiancee.  He  had  many  things  to  settle 
before  his  marriage.  First  of  all,  he  had  to  put  his  finances  in 
order.  They  were  in  complete  disorder,  owing  to  his  romance 
with  the  Princess.  Had  he  been  able  to  remain  with  her,  she, 
if  not  he,  would  have  been  happy  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
Baron  von  Hornstein,  Minister  of  the  Prince  of  Treves  and 
friend  of  Philip-Ferdinand,  having  been  introduced  to  the 
Princess — like  all  men  who  chanced  to  approach  this  captivating 
lady— was  subjugated  by  her  charm  and  her  wit.  He  did  not  lose 
his  head,  however,  and  having  received  the  confidence  of  his 
august  friend  as  to  his  projected  marriage,  advised  the  Eeichsgraf 
first  to  make  inquiries  about  her  antecedents  and  to  ascertain 
definitely  who  she  was.  Philip-Ferdinand  followed  this  advice, 
exclusively,  we  can  say,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  Horn¬ 
stein;  as  for  himself,  in  love,  as  he  was,  he  needed  no  proofs. 
The  Princess,  quite  undisturbed,  produced  several  letters,  estab¬ 
lishing  connections  she  had  with  several  men  in  Bussia.  Philip- 
Ferdinand,  and  even  the  Baron  von  Hornstein,  were  dazzled  by 
these  documents  and  believed  in  their  authenticity. 

A  short  time  after  the  Princess  arrived  at  Oberstein  a  mys¬ 
terious  visitor  called  on  her.  What  was  the  subject  of  their  long 
conversation — nobody  knew,  and  nobody  knows  till  now.  At  any 
rate,  we  can  say  that  this  meeting  was  a  fatal  one  for  the  young 
woman.  From  that  day  she  threw  herself  soul  and  body  into  a 
great  political  plot,  in  which  she  found  dishonour  and  death. 

The  mysterious  visitor — as  it  appeared  later — was  a  Pole  named 
Domanski,  a  kind  of  secretary  to  the  famous  magnate.  Prince 
Charles  Eadziwill,  Prince  Palatine  of  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  widely 
known  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  After  this  visit  of 
Domanski  to  the  Princess,  it  was  bruited  about  that  in  the  castle 
lived,  under  the  name  of  Princess  of  Vladimir,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Eussian  Empress  Elisabeth,  born  from  a  secret  marriage 
of  the  latter  with  the  Count  Eazoomovsky.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  some  w^hile  before,  owing  to  the  powerful  protection  of 
Catherine  II.,  Stanislas  Poniatowski  had  been  elected  King  of 
Poland.  Prince  Charles  Eadziw'ill,  who  expected  to  see  the 
crown  of  Poland  offered  to  him,  became  the  most  desperate 
enemy  of  the  King,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Eussian  Empress.  He 
left  his  country,  went  abroad,  visited  the  capitals  of  all  the 
important  Powers,  and  wove  the  most  complicated  web  of 
intrigue  against  the  two  monarchs.  He  was  enormously  rich, 
splendidly  educated,  and  exceedingly  whimsical.  Did  he  not 
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arrange  an  artificial  winter  during  a  feast  he  organised  in  hia 
estates  in  summer,  having  ordered  a  road  to  be  laid  with  a  deep 
layer  of  salt,  on  w'hich  he  and  his  guests  drove  in  sledges  with  a 
team  of  bears ! 

It  is  true  that  this  fantastic  feast  took  place  several  years  later 
when  the  poor  Princess  was  already  dead  and  Radziwill,  having 
made  peace  with  the  King  and  the  Empress,  abandoned  his 
political  career  and  returned  to  his  estates.  At  any  rate,  at  the 
epoch  I  am  speaking  of,  his  whim  was  not  to  drive  a  team  of 
bears,  but  to  fight  with  the  symbolic  Russian  bear. 

He  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  business  the  new  King  of 
France,  Louis  XVI.,  and  w^ent  to  Venice,  where  in  Januarv, 
1774,  he  met  the  fiancee  of  the  Reichsgraf.  She  arrived  in 
Venice  under  the  name  of  Countess  of  Pinneberg,  and  stayed  in 
the  palazzo  of  the  French  Embassy,  that  was  put  at  her  disposal 
by  order  of  Louis  XVI.  I  purposely  tx)int  out  this  very  odd 
fact ;  it  w'as  nothing  extraordinary  that  the  King  of  France 
should  be  interested  in  the  Polish  intrigue  and  in  the  personality 
of  Radziw’ill ;  but  that  he  seemed  not  only  to  protect,  but  even- 
in  a  certain  way — to  recognise  the  rights  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  adventuress  who  proclaimed  herself  daughter  of  Empress 
Elisabeth  and  intended  to  conquer  the  throne,  illegally,  as  she 
maintained,  occupied  by  Catherine — that  is,  at  least,  amazing. 

Radziwill  and  the  Princess  remained  in  Venice  from  January 
till  May,  spending  their  time  in  waiting  all  sorts  of  political 
letters,  and,  alas!  in  deceiving  the  poor  Philip-Ferdinand,  who 
wrote  an  endless  series  of  letters  to  his  beloved  Princess,  be¬ 
seeching  her  to  abandon  the  extraordinary  adventure  in  which 
Radziwill  was  engaging  her,  and  to  return  to  Limburg  in  order 
to  celebrate  their  marriage. 

These  letters  of  the  Reichsgraf  were  the  last  warning  Provi¬ 
dence  gave  to  the  young  woman,  a  warning  to  wdiich  she  did  not 
pay  any  attention.  She  seemed  to  believe  herself  in  her  high 
extraction  and  in  the  success  of  her  adventure. 

In  Venice  she  lived  as  a  real  Imperial  Princess,  spending 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  that  the  splendid  Charles 
Radziwill  gave  her. 

Among  her  new  friends  appeared,  by  the  bye,  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  author  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Ancient  Republics,  and  son  of  the  well-known  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  the  English  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  and  enemy  of 
Alexander  Pope.  We  shall  have  to  mention  once  more  the  name 
of  Edward  Montagu  during  this  article. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Radziwill  and  the  Princess  sailed  from 
Venice  to  Constantinople.  Turkey  was  at  war  with  Russia.  The 
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two  travellers  intended  to  interest  the  Sultan  in  their  business, 
which  vias  to  help  “the  daughter  of  Empress  Elisabeth”  to 
conquer  the  crown  of  Kussia.  In  case  of  success,  Turkey  w'ould 
become  the  best  friend  of  Eussia,  and  would  not  have  to  suffer 
from  the  consequences  of  her  unhappy  war ;  Poland  would  get 
back  the  provinces  she  lost  owing  to  Catherine ;  and  Radziwill , 
as  reward  for  his  devotion  to  the  “daughter  of  Elisabeth,”  would 
obtain  the  crown  of  King  Stanislas  Poniatowski. 

The  journey  by  sea  was  terrible.  During  nearly  six  weeks  the 
ship  was  tossed  in  the  Adriatic,  the  toy  of  an  awd'ul  storm.  At 
last  the  captain,  unable  to  continue  the  journey,  anchored  in 
Eagusa,  where  the  Princess,  the  Prince  Charles  Radziwill,  and 
their  attendants,  composed  of  Polish  gentlemen  and  French 
officers,  hired  a  splendid  palazzo,  overwhelming  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  by  their  luxurious  entertainments. 

The  Princess  no  longer  concealed  her  real  name.  She  w^as 
“Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Elisabeth  of 
Russia.”  Radziwill,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  her,  behaved  towards  her  as  they  would  behave 
towards  the  daughter  of  an  Empress.  Among  the  documents  the 
Princess  now  possessed  appeared  the  will  of  the  late  Empress 
Elisabeth  of  Russia. 

lu  this  will  the  Empress  bequeathed  the  crown  of  Russia  to 
her  beloved  daughter  “Elisabeth  Petrovna,”  born  from  her  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage  with  the  Count  Razoomovsky. 

People  to  wffiom  the  young  woman  showed  this  document, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  Russian  customs,  payed  no  attention  to 
the  following  detail.  “Elisabeth  Petrovna”  means  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter;  for  instance,  the  Empress  Elisabeth  was 
called  the  Empress  Elisabeth  Petrovna,  as  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Christian  name  of  her  morganatic 
husband,  the  Count  Razoomovsky,  whose  child  the  Eeichsgraf’s 
betrothed  pretended  to  be,  w^as  Alexis;  if  even  her  pretensions 
were  right  and  her  owm  Christian  name  was  Elisabeth,  she  ought 
to  be  called  “Elisabeth  Alexeevna  ” — that  is,  daughter  of  Alexis. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Empress  Elisabeth’s  will  was  a 
forgery  by  somebody  who  was  completely  unaware  of  Russian 
customs.  By  whom?  That  is  a  mystery.  That  remains  a 
mystery  till  now\  Radziwill  could  not  have  made  such  a  mistake, 
just  as  Oginski  in  Paris  could  not  have  believed  in  the  title  of 
“Princess  of  Vladimir.”  Did  the  adventuress  forge  the  document 
herself?  Perhaps,  hut  she  was  too  prudent  and  clever.  And 
even  if  she  did  her  Polish  friends  would  have  drawn  her  attention 
to  this  jx)int.  One  year  later,  during  the  inquiry  that  followed 
her  arrest,  she  said  that  this  document,  as  well  as  several  others. 
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was  sent  to  her  anonymously.  Who  knows,  perhaps  she  told 
the  truth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  something  very  incom¬ 
prehensible  about  the  authorship  of  this  document. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate  the  facts.  Ragusa  believed  that 
within  its  walls  the  heiress  of  the  Russian  throne  had  found  a 
refuge.  The  Senate  of  the  Republic  considered  as  its  duty  to 
communicate  with  the  Russian  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Count 
Panin.  Panin — doubtlessly  conforming  to  an  order  of  Catherine 
— answered  that  “this  vagabond  does  not  interest  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  does  not  deserve  any  attention  from  the 
Republic  of  Ragusa.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Princess’s  and  Radziwill’s  business  did  not 
progress.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  came  to  an  end,  and  van¬ 
quished  Turkey  signed  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainargi,  a  treaty 
that  aroused  discontent  among  the  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  discontent,  the  Princess  wrote  a  new 
letter  to  the  Sultan,  signing,  “de  votre  Majeste  Imperiale  la 
fid^e  amie  et  voisine,  Elisabeth.” 

But  the  Sultan  never  got  this  letter,  for  Radziwill  did  not  send 
it.  The  superb  Palatine  of  Vilna  evidently  began  to  be  tired  of 
the  adventure,  in  the  success  of  which  he  no  longer  believed. 
Besides,  King  Stanislas  sequestrated  all  his  estates  in  Poland,  so 
that  the  financial  j)Osition  of  Radziwill  became  precarious.  The 
French  Government,  after  Catherine’s  victory,  abandoned  the 
Polish  question.  In  brief,  Prince  Radziwill  felt  on  the  edge  of 
an  abyss ;  he  lost  his  energy  and  his  desire  for  fighting.  The 
Princess,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  courage  and  believed  iu 
her  final  triumph.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexis  Orloff,  chief 
commander  of  the  Russian  fleet,  who  was  then  in  Italy  resting 
after  the  war,  and  added  to  this  letter  a  manifesto  for  the  fleet. 
Distrusting  Radziwill,  who  stopped  her  letters,  she  sent  these 
two  documents  to  Venice  to  Wortley  Montagu,  requesting  him  to 
forward  them  to  Orloff ;  by  the  way ,  she  asked  Montagu  for  some 
money ;  he  forwarded  the  documents,  but  sent  no  money.  About 
the  same  time  Catherine,  for  an  unknowm  reason,  suddenly 
changed  her  mind  about  the  “uninteresting  vagabond.”  She 
sent  an  order  to  Orloff  to  capture  the  adventuress  and  to  bring 
her,  alive  or  dead,  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Empress  authorised 
Orloff  even  to  go  with  the  fleet  to  Ragusa  to  require  the  Senate 
to  give  up  the  young  woman,  and,  in  case  the  Senate  refused,  to 
bombard  the  town. 

But  this  rather  energetic  order  reached  Orloff  when  the  Princess 
had  already  left  Ragusa.  Radziwill  took  a  definite  leave  of  her 
and  went  to  Venice.  The  Reichsgraf  of  Limburg,  summoned  by 
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several  Governments  to  explain  his  attitude  towards  the  adven¬ 
turess,  and  entirely  out  of  patience  with  his  far-away  fiancee, 
wrote  to  her  breaking  off  all  relations  with  her. 

The  Princess  remained  alone  with  Domanski,  who  could  not 
part  from  her,  in  love  as  he  continued  to  be.  We  cannot  help 
admiring  the  extraordinary  energy  and  obstinacy  of  the  enigmatic 
lady.  Neither  the  departure  of  Eadziwill,  nor  the  behaviour  of 
the  Eeichsgraf,  were  able  to  disappoint  her.  She  began  at  once 
to  elaborate  a  new  plan  ;  this  new  plan  was  to  interest  the  Vatican 
in  her  business,  and  to  promise  the  Pope  to  introduce  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  into  Eussia. 

She  left  Eagusa  accompanied  by  Domanski,  the  Jesuit 
Ganetzky,  and  two  servants,  and  in  January,  1775,  arrived  in 
Rome;  on  her  way  she  spent  a  short  time  in  Naples,  where  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  w^ho  procured  passports  for  her  and  her  companions. 

She  had  no  luck,  the  poor  Princess !  When  she  arrived  in 
Rome,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  w’as  dead,  and  the  cardinals  had  been 
in  conclave  for  several  weeks ;  they  could  not  agree  on  the 
candidate  for  the  Holy  See.  The  Princess  was  condemned  to 
inactivity;  notwithstanding,  she  made  acquaintance  of  several 
more  or  less  important  bishops,  abbes,  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  She  received  also  from  time  to  time  the  visit 
of  a  doctor,  for  her  health,  shaken  by  the  agitated  and  irregular 
life  she  led,  began  to  decline  ;  consumption  began  to  do  its  terrible 
work. 

Meanw’hile,  her  financial  position  became  bad  again.  The 
Jesuit  Ganetzky  could  find  only  small  sums  of  money.  Creditors 
began  to  threaten  the  Princess.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Naples  to 
Hamilton,  and  when  the  situation  was  at  its  worst  she  suddenly 
received  the  visit  of  one  of  the  most  important  bankers  of  Rome, 
an  Englishman  named  Jenkins,  wdio  opened  an  unlimited  credit 
in  her  favour. 

The  ix)or  woman  w^as  radiant.  She  thought  this  w'as  a  result 
of  her  letter  to  Hamilton.  Unfortunately  for  her,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Naples  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  done 
by  order  of  Count  Alexis  Orloff,  who  began  to  weave  the  net  in 
which  he  hoped  to  catch  his  quarry.  The  first  news  she  got 
from  the  Count  Orloff  himself  was  brought  to  her  by  a  man  called 
Christenek,  a  Greek,  whom  Orloff  had  taken  into  the  Russian 
Navy,  and  whom  he  made  his  factotum.  It  was  Christenek  w'ho, 
having  wandered  through  all  Italy  and  visited  Eagusa,  discovered 
at  last  the  retreat  of  the  Princess.  Count  Orloff  sent  him  to 
Rome  with  secret  instructions.  The  result  was  that  Christenek 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Princess.  He  did  not  inspire 
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much  confidence  in  her  during  this  first  meeting,  notwithstanding 
that  he  told  her  that  the  Count  was  ready  to  help  her  in  her 
projects  and  fight  for  her  rights  against  Catherine.  The  Princess 
was  very  cold  and  official  towards  Christenek,  and  even  refused 
to  take  any  money  from  Jenkins,  wdio  appeared  to  be  Count 
Orloff’s  banker.  But  little  by  little  the  cunning  Greek  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  of  his  own  and  the  Count’s  sincerity,  and 
persuaded  her  to  start  off  for  Pisa,  where  she  would  meet  Orloft'. 

All  her  debts  were  paid  and  the  Princess  left  Rome. 

A  splendid  palace  was  prepared  in  Pisa  for  the  Princess. 
Besides  Christenek,  the  faithful  Domanski,  and  several  gentle¬ 
men  in  attendance,  she  brought  with  her  sixty  servants. 

On  the  next  day  her  first  meeting  with  Orloff  took  place.  The 
Count,  very  tall,  strong,  exceedingly  handsome  and  “grand 
seigneur,”  came  in  his  full  dress  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  his 
breast  covered  with  blazing  orders.  He  respectfully  kissed  the 
little  hand  the  Princess  stretched  out,  and  remained  on  his  feet 
during  the  whole  interview,  not  daring  to  sit  down  in  her  pre¬ 
sence.  He  said  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  ungratefulness  of 
Catherine,  who,  so  he  pretended,  had  paid  no  attention  to  him 
after  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  her  during  the  war,  even 
after  his  famous  victory  of  Tchesma  ;  he  said  he  intended  to  serve 
the  Empress  no  longer,  and  was  ready  to  help  the  Princess,  in 
whose  parentage  and  rights  he  fully  believed. 

The  young  woman’s  impetuous  temperament  w'as  her  ruin. 
Worshipped  and  spoiled  by  all  men  who  approached  her,  she  fell 
in  love  herself  for  the  first  time.  The  famous  Count  Alexis 
Orloff,  w-ho  helped  Catherine  to  get  the  crown,  offering  now  to 
help  her  take  this  crown  back  from  Catherine  in  order  to  offer 
it  to  her,  the  legal  heiress  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  !  Orloff,  the 
commander  of  the  Russian  Navy !  Orloff,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  men  in  Europe!  Was  it  not  dazzling?  And, 
besides,  he  was  so  exceedingly  handsome  1 

Alea  jacta  est!  And  the  Princess  put  into  the  Count’s  hands 
her  fate  and  her  heart. 

Meanwhile,  Orloff,  coming  home  after  each  rendez-vous ,  during 
which  politics  and  love  were  endlessly  discussed,  put  off  his  full 
dress  and  all  his  splendid  orders,  gave  some  food  to  his  pet 
pigeons ,  and  wrote  letters  to  Catherine  in  the  same  cynical ,  quasi- 
good-natured  style  in  which  he  had  informed  the  Empress  of  the 
“accidental  death”  of  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 
His  soul  was  quiet  and  inaccessible  to  qualms  of  conscience  as  that 
of  an  executioner.  In  these  letters  he  jeered  at  the  Princess  and 
protected  his  eternal  devotion  to  the  Empress.  A  fortnight 
later  Orloff  called  on  her ;  he  seemed  to  be  quite  perturbed  and 
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very  sad.  He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Dick,  the 
British  Consul  in  Leghorn,  telling  him  that  owing  to  a  serious 
riot  that  had  occurred  between  British  and  Russian  sailors  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  immediately  required  in 
Leghorn.  The  truth  was  that  no  riot  had  taken  place,  and  that 
Sir  John  Dick,  let  into  the  secret  by  Orloff,  wrote  this  letter  at 
the  Count’s  own  wish. 

This  cowardly  behaviour  of  the  British  Consul,  doubly  dis¬ 
honouring  him — as  gentleman  and  as  representative  of  a  foreign 
Power — has  been  severely  criticised  since. 

Orloff  understood  perfectly  that  the  Princess  was  bound  to  him 
— I  may  even  say  riveted,  as  woman  as  well  as  political  adven¬ 
turess,  who  put  her  last  hope  in  him.  Producing  the  letter  of 
Sir  John  Dick,  he  played  his  trump  card,  sure  to  win  the  game. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Princess  exjuessed  the  wish  to  follow  him 
to  Leghorn.  He  pretended  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  they  started 
together  for  that  port.  The  Princess  intended  to  take  with  her 
all  her  friends,  secretaries,  servants ;  but  since  Orloff'  disliked  the 
idea  of  a  numerous  attendance,  she  brought  over  only  Dornanski, 
a  secretary,  her  chamber-maid,  and  two  menservants. 

The  few  days  they  spent  in  Leghorn  were  a  charming  dream, 
except  the  last  one — that  was  a  nightmare.  Amusement  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  amusement.  The  British  Consul  and  his  wife, 
esfiecially  the  latter,  became  friends  with  the  Princess.  It  was 
to  Lady  Dick  that  the  poor  woman  made  all  her  confidences. 
Sir  John  played  in  this  tragi-comedy  the  same  despicable  part 
that  Christenek  played.  He  invited  the  Princess  to  stay  in  his 
house,  an  offer  to  which  she  gladly  agreed.  As  to  Count  Orloff, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  official  duties;  riots,  sailors — 
did  not  interest  him.  He  spent  all  his  time  with  the  Princess, 
protesting  his  eternal  love  for  her,  and  at  last  besought  her  to 
marry  him.  The  Princess  agreed,  not  with  the  enigmatic 
smile  w'ith  which  she  had  accepted  the  proposals  of  de  Rochefort 
and  the  Reichsgraf,  but  with  the  delight  and  happiness  her 
woman’s  heart  contained.  There  was  no  Russian  Church  in 
Leghorn,  and  Orloff  offered  to  celebrate  their  marriage  in  the 
chapel  on  board  his  vessel.  Blinded  by  her  love  she  did  not  see 
the  horrible  trap,  and  agreed. 

On  February  21st,  1775,  the  British  Consul  and  Lady  Dick 
arranged  a  large  luncheon  party,  to  which  were  conveyed 
numerous  members  of  the  English  colony  of  Leghorn  and  several 
officers  of  the  Russian  fleet,  amongst  whom  was  Rear-Admiral 
Samuel  Greig,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Russia.  Greig 
was  a  very  valuable  officer,  and  Orloff  owed  to  his  knowledge  the 
victory  of  Tchesma,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  But  Greig 
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was  an  honest  man,  too.  During  tlie  whole  luncheon  he  re¬ 
mained  silent  and  seemed  to  he  out  of  sorts.  Fividently  he 
obeyed  his  chief’s  orders  with  reluctance. 

When  the  feast  was  over  Orloff  invited  all  the  party  to  visit  his 
flagship.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  joy. 

On  board  the  vessel  took  place  the  most  monstrous  thing  one 
can  imagine.  Leaving  all  the  visitors  on  the  deck,  Orloff  led 
the  Princess  to  the  little  chapel,  where  an  agent  of  the  Count, 
dressed  up  as  a  Russian  priest,  performed  the  sacrilegious 
ceremony  of  their  marriage.  After  this  the  Count  and  Princess 
joined  their  guests,  and  the  Count  ordered  the  splendid  naval 
review  he  promised  to  begin.  The  Princess  enjoyed  herself 
tremendously.  She  became  a  c-harming,  thoughtless  child.  The 
previous  “religious”  ceremony,  the  blue  sky,  the  blue  sea,  the 
Italian  sun,  the  music,  the  cheers  of  the  crew — she  was  as  in  a 
sweet  fairy  dream. 

’The  awful  awakening  came. 

She  heard  an  imperative  voice  asking  Domanski  for  his  sword. 
She  turned  towards  the  man  who  spoke  and  told  him  laughing  : 

“Now  we  have  the  wdiole  picture  of  a  naval  combat.”  Then 
she  stopped.  The  guests  had  disap]>eared.  She  was  alone  with 
her  attendants,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  a  few'  Russian  officers, 
who  seemed  gloomy  and  perturbed.  She  suddenly  began  to 
understand  the  terrible  truth. 

“What  does  this  mean,  sir?”  she  asked  the  officer  who  spoke. 
He  answered  :  “By  order  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress  you  are 
arrested.” 

Almost  fainting  under  the  shock,  and  perceiving  amidst  the 
officers  the  Admiral  Greig,  she  muttered  : 

“Where  is  Count  Orloff?” 

.And  Greig,  lying  “by  order,”  said  : 

“Arrested,  too.” 

The  poor  woman  fainted  and  was  taken  into  a  cabin. 

The  new's  of  her  arrest  rapidly  reached  Leghorn,  and  excited 
extraordinary  indignation.  The  citizens,  w’ho  had  begun  already 
not  only  to  get  accustomed  to,  but  to  love  the  “darling  Russian 
Princess,”  were  revolted  against  Orloff  and  the  Russians.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  future  Emperor  Leopold,  was 
obliged  to  send  a  protest  to  the  Russian  Government  against  this 
breach  of  international  law.  The  crowd  made  furious  demon¬ 
strations  before  Orloff ’s  house,  which  w'as  protected  by  soldiers; 
and  the  Count,  fearing  for  his  life,  w'as  obliged  to  fly  not  only 
from  Leghorn,  but  from  Italy,  and  journeyed  by  land  to  Moscow, 
after  having  ordered  Greig  to  sail  at  once  for  St.  Petersburg. 

I  presume  it  is  useless  to  explain  that  after  the  arrest  of  the 
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Princess  Orloff  went  ashore,  and  when  the  poor  woman  wrote 
to  him  a  desperate  letter,  it  was  from  his  splendid  villa  that  he 
sent  the  answer,  pretending  to  be  arrested  in  a  cabin  of  the 
vessel,  protesting  once  more  his  eternal  love,  and  promising  to 
organise  their  flight  “with  the  help  of  the  sailors  who  were 
devoted  to  him.”  The  victor  of  Tchesma  had  not  courage 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  to  a  woman  he  had  deceived  in  such  an 
ignoble  way.  Admiral  Greig  weighed  anchor,  and  the  Itussian 
fleet  sailed  to  Cronstadt,  carrying  away  the  poor  Princess  on  her 
last  journey.  During  the  first  part  of  this  journey  Greig  tried  to 
conceal  from  the  prisoner  the  truth  as  to  the  behaviour  of  Orloff. 
Alternating  between  hope  and  despair,  the  Princess  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  where  the  fleet  had  to  stop,  and  here  she  understood 
the  whole  truth  and  the  terrible  prospect  that  was  before  her. 
She  tried  to  fly,  jumping  from  the  deck  into  a  boat  that  approached 
the  ship.  She  made  another  terrible  discovery — she  was  about 
to  become  a  mother.  Her  marvellous  courage  abandoned  her, 
and  she  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning  herself.  She  was 
rescued  and  thenceforth  confined  to  her  cabin. 

On  May  llth,  1775,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cronstadt,  and  on  the 
24th,  during  a  short  spring  night.  Captain  Tolstoy  of  the 
Preobrajenski  Guards  brought  her  over,  as  w^ell  as  Domanski 
and  the  servants,  to  the  citadel  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
Petersburg. 

The  heavy  gate  slammed  as  though  to  put  a  final  black  fullstoj) 
to  the  fairy  tale,  and  the  Princess  was  led  to  rooms  prepared 
for  her. 

It  was  a  fortnight  later  that  the  Field-Marshal  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  Golitzin,  appointed  by  the  Empress  as  President  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry,  came  to  her  for  the  first  time.  The  Prince 
Golitzin,  renowmed  for  his  mildness  and  good  heart,  was 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  this  appointment. 

“The  Devil  knows,”  said  he  to  a  friend,  “what  dirty  business 
Alexis  Orloff  has  done,  and  it  is  I  who  am  obliged  to  disentangle 
it.” 

Nevertheless,  on  the  28th  May,  the  ^xior  old  man  was  obliged 
to  put  on  his  uniform  and  his  orders  and  go  to  the  citadel, 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  prisoner  and  the  Prince  spoke  French,  as  the  young 
woman  did  not  know  Eussian. 

“What  is  your  name?  ”  asked  the  Field-Marshal. 

“Elisabeth.” — “Who  are  your  parents?” — “I  do  not  know.” — 
“How  old  are  you? ’’-“Twenty-three  years  old.” — “What 
religion  do  you  profess?” — “Greek -orthodox.” — “Who  baptised 
you,  and  who  were  your  godfather  and  godmother?” — “I  do 
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not  know.” — “Where  did  you  spend  your  childhood?” — “in 
Kiel,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Mrae.  Pere,  or  Peron.” — “Who 
attended  to  you  at  that  time.” — “A  nurse  called  Catherine 
— she  was  a  German  from  Holstein.” — “Can  you  tell  us  some 
other  details?” — “In  the  beginning  of  the  year  176*2  three  un¬ 
known  gentlemen  arrived  at  Kiel  and  brought  me  over  with  my 
nurse  to  the  Eussian-Persian  frontier,  after  having  stopped  for  a 
short  time  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  remained  one  year  and  three 
months  in  a  small  Persian  town,  in  tlie  cottage  of  an  old  woman. 
In  1763,  owing  to  the  good  services  of  a  Tartar  servant,  1  escaped 
with  my  nurse  to  Bagdad.  My  nurse  had  several  letters  of 
introduction  to  various  people.  In  Bagdad  we  stayed  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  Persian.  Among  the  friends  of  this  Persian  was 
Prince  Ali,  who,  one  year  later,  went  with  me  to  Ispahan,  where 
I  received  a  brilliant  education  under  the  management  of  a 
Frenchman,  named  Jean  Fournier.  Prince  Ali  often  told  me  1 
was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Eussia.  I 
remained  in  Persia  till  the  year  1769,  when  Prince  Ali  started  off 
with  me  for  Europe.  We  visited  Koenigsberg,  Berlin,  and 
London.  After  a  stay  of  about  two  years  in  Ijondon,  the  Prince 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Persia,  whence  he  continued  to  send  me 
money.  I  lived  alone  in  the  English  capital  for  five  months, 
and  then  came  to  Paris.  As  the  Prince  used  to  call  me  his 
daughter,  I  called  myself  Princess  Ali-Emetee.” 

To  this  evidence  the  prisoner  added  an  account  of  her  romances 
with  the  Eeichsgraf  and  the  Prince  Eadziwill.  She  said  that 
Eadziwill  persuaded  her  to  help  Poland. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
these  biographical  details.  Its  aim  was  to  discover  in  whose 
hands  the  Princess  had  been  an  unconscious,  or,  perhaps,  con¬ 
scious  instrument — whose  intrigue  had  she  served. 

Prince  Golitzin  asked  the  prisoner  about  the  documents  she 
possessed,  and  especially  about  the  so-called  “will  of  the  Empress 
Elisabeth.”  Who  had  sent  them  to  her?  She  answered,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  these  documents  w*ere  sent  to  her  anony¬ 
mously.  Golitzin  did  his  best  to  persuade  her  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  pointing  out  that  her  fate  depended  on  it.  The  Princess 
answered  : 

“  I  told  you  all  the  truth ,  and  have  nothing  else  to  add  to  what 
I  have  said.” 

On  January  1st  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Catherine ;  Golitzin  sent 
it  on  to  the  Empress.  In  this  letter  the  Princess  besought  the 
Empress  to  have  pity  on  her  sad  fate,  and  to  give  her  an 
audience ;  she  promised  to  tell  her  Majesty  during  the  audience 
many  things  concerning  the  interests  of  Eussia,  and  to  explain 
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to  her  all  the  misunderstandings.  We  do  not  know  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  prisoner  had  not  signed  her  letter, 
“Elisabeth.” 

This  signature  put  Catherine  in  a  rage. 

Let  us  confess,  the  Great  Empress  was  absolutely  wrong  in 
this  case.  What  other  name  could  the  prisoner  put  at  the  foot  of 
her  letter?  This  name  was  the  only  one  she  knew,  or  pretended 
to  know,  as  belonging  to  her. 

But  Catherine  saw  in  this  signature  a  new  offence,  a  new  proof 
of  the  Princess’s  audacity,  a  new  attempt  to  establish  her 
relationship  with  the  late  Empress  Elisabeth. 

Catherine  sent  from  Moscow  a  letter  to  Prince  Golitzin. 

“  Tell  the  prisoner  the  only  way  for  her  is  to  confess  the  whole 
truth  and  to  cease  to  play  the  mad  part  she  is  playing,  and  the 
comedy  in  w^hich  she  has  dared  twice  to  sign  the  name  of 
Elisabeth.  Take  severe  measures  in  order  to  bring  her  to  her 
right  mind.” 

The  next  day  Prince  Golitzin  went  himself  to  the  citadel.  He 
tried  again,  with  all  his  kindness,  to  obtain  from  the  Princess 
some  new  indications  about  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  docu¬ 
ments,  and  again  she  made  the  same  answer  ;  Golitzin  reluctantly 
ordered  her  to  be  deprived  of  her  servant  and  her  furniture ;  that 
she  should  be  given  the  common  prisoner’s  food  and  dress ;  and 
that  an  officer  with  two  soldiers  should  be  introduced  into  her 
room.  The  poor  woman  in  despair  refused  for  two  days  to  take 
any  food,  and  wrote  to  Golitzin  beseeching  him  to  have  pity  on 
her,  to  let  her  go  free  and  go  abroad,  repeating  once  more  that 
she  had  told  him  the  whole  truth.  The  field-marshal  forwarded 
her  letter  to  the  Empress. 

Let  us  follow  this  letter  and  throw  a  fleeting  glance  at  wTiat 
happened  during  these  days  at  Moscow.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Russia  was  in  a  holiday  mood.  The  Empress  was  celebrating 
her  victory  over  the  Turks.  Orloff  had  a  splendid  reception,  got 
one  order  more,  was  created  Count  of  Tchesma,  Tchesmensky  in 
Russian,  and  received  splendid  presents  and  a  very  large  sum  of 
money ;  but— his  career  was  finished.  Catherine  as  woman  was 
unable  to  forgive  him  the  cowardly  tragedy  of  Leghorn.  She 
compared  in  her  mind  the  behaviour  of  Orloff  wdth  that  of 
Radziwill.  The  superb  Palatine  of  Vilna,  after  having  broken 
off  all  relations  with  the  Princess,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Venice,  went  to  Poland  in  order  to  make  peace  with  King 
Stanislas  and  the  Russian  Empress. 

He  received  an  offer  of  the  return  of  all  his  estates,  that  had 
been  sequestrated,  on  condition  that  he  should  bring  the  Princess 
with  him  and  give  her  up  to  the  Government.  Radziwill  answered 
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— he  would  prefer  to  die  in  extreme  poverty  than  to  commit  such 
treachery  towards  a  woman  he  had  loved.  The  King,  knowing 
that  Radziwill  was  unable  to  betray  his  w’ord,  changed  the  con¬ 
ditions,  and  asked  him  only  to  promise  never  to  meet  her  again, 
and  not  to  help  her  any  more  in  her  projects.  To  these  conditions 
the  Prince  agreed,  and  got  back  his  estates. 

Catherine  was  right  when,  having  been  told  by  what  ignoble 
means  Orloff  caught  the  young  woman,  she  said  : 

“Eadziwill  would  never  act  in  such  a  way.”  When  the  Court 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  Orloff  received  an  order  to  remain 
in  Moscow.  He  went  only  once  to  Petersburg  by  order  of  the 
Empress. 

Catherine  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Golitzin ;  in  this 
letter  the  field-marshal  wrote  that  ‘‘the  prisoner”  was  about  to 
become  a  mother  and  that  she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
consumption  having  made  terrible  progress.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Empress  ordered  Count  Orloff  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to 
marry  in  extremis  the  poor  ‘‘Princess  Elisabeth.” 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  end  of  June,  1775,  the 
Count  Orloff,  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  cloak,  arrived  quite  alone  at 
the  citadel,  and  ordered  General  Chernishoff,  governor  of  the 
citadel,  to  lead  him  to  the  rooms  of  the  mysterious  prisoner.  We 
do  not  know  what  happened  during  this  tragic  tete-a-tete, 
between  the  executioner  and  his  victim. 

General  Chernisholl  and  the  jailor  remained  outside  the  door, 
they  heard  a  very  agitated  conversation  in  the  Italian  language, 
the  Count  speaking  very  softly  and  the  Princess  almost  shouting. 

Finally,  there  was  the  noise  of  a  broken  chair,  or  some  other 
furniture,  and  the  Count  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  great  haste, 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  without  saying  one  word 
to  the  governor,  left  the  citadel.  On  the  next  day  he  returned 
to  Moscow. 

I  pass  over  several  small  details  of  w’hat  happened  during  the 
following  months.  They  can  be  described  in  a  few  words ;  two 
interviews  betw^een  the  Princess  and  the  field-marshal,  the  latter 
begging  the  former  to  tell  him  the  real  truth,  and  the  prisoner 
insisting  that  she  had  said  all  she  knew,  and  the  health  of  the 
prisoner  declining  more  and  more,  till  she  hardly  left  her  bed. 

‘‘You  wish  some  more  details?”  said  she  one  day  to  Prince 
Golitzin.  ‘‘Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  add  to  my  previous  evi¬ 
dence  is  what  my  nurse  told  me — that  my  origin  was  known  to 
the  English  hlarshal.  Lord  Keith,  whose  brother  was  in  the 
Service  of  Eussia  during  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  to  Herr 
Schmidt,  who  taught  me  arithmetic.  I  remember  once  having 
seen  Lord  Keith  in  Switzerland,  where  I  was  taken  for  a  short 
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stay  when  I  was  a  child.  It  was  he  who  gave  us  passports  for 
our  return  journey  to  Kiel.” 

At  the  end  of  November  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  wlio 
received  the  Christian  name  of  Alexander  and  the  surname  of 
Tchesmensky,  in  memory  of  his  father’s  victory. 

Her  confinement  hastened  the  end  of  her  tragic  life.  After 
confession,  during  which  she  revealed  no  secrets,  she  died  at 
seven  o’clock  p.m.  on  December  4th,  1775,  and  was  buried  the 
same  night,  without  any  religious  ceremony,  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  prison.  A  little  birch  tree  was  planted  on  the  place  where 
she  found  eternal  rest.  Two  years  afterwards  a  terrible  inunda¬ 
tion  swept  aw'ay  the  little  tree ,  this  last  witness  of  the  heartrend¬ 
ing  tragedy  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Vladimir.  Nobody  now 
knows  where  the  tomb  is. 

Now,  before  I  finish  this  article,  let  us  try  to  disentangle  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood  contained  in  this  pathetic  history. 

There  are  four  points  w'e  have  to  discuss.  The  first  is,  was 
the  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia  married  to  her  favourite,  the 
Count  Razoomovsky?  The  second  is,  if  she  w^as  married  did 
they  have  any  children?  The  third  is,  if  w'e  can  admit  that  they 
had  children,  is  it  likely  that  the  mysterious  Princess  was  their 
child?  And  the  last  question  wall  be,  ‘‘If  she  was  not  the 
Empress  Elisabeth’s  daughter,  who  was  she?” 

About  the  first  question  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Empress 
Elisabeth  was  married  to  Razoomovsky.  Their  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  Moscow  on  June  15th,  1744,  but  remained  a  kind 
of  State  secret. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  second  question.  Did  the  Empress 
Elisabeth  ever  have  children  from  her  marriage  wdth 
Razoomovsky?  The  French  historian  Castera,  in  his  Histoire 
de  Catherine  11.,  assures  us  that  the  Princess  of  Vladimir  was 
the  youngest  of  Elisabeth’s  three  children.  Another  French 
historian,  Duclos,  in  his  book  called  Memoires  secrets  sur  la 
France,  writes  that  the  Empress  Elisabeth  had  eight  children. 

The  German  historian,  Helbig,  refuting  the  legend  according 
to  which  Elisabeth  had  eight  children,  says,  ‘‘Persons  who  are 
aware  of  the  truth  of  this  question  say  that  Empress  Elisabeth 
had  only  two  children — a  son  from  Razoomovsky ,  who  was  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  name  of  Zakrevsky,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Medicine,  and  an  illegitimate  daughter 
from  Ivan  Shuvaloff.” 

I  must  confess  that  as  for  me,  I  agree  with  the  Russian  his¬ 
torian,  Vassilchikof,  that  the  Empress  Elisabeth  had  no  children 
at  all,  neither  from  her  husband,  the  Count  Razoomovsky,  nor 
from  her  last  lover,  Shuvaloff. 
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Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  eighteenth 
century.  Children  of  monarchs,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  were 
never  then  concealed.  They  were  educated  at  Court,  had  titles, 
and  often  occupied  important  posts.  Eemember  the  history  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  Great  Catherine  herself  made  no  mystery  about  her  son 
born  from  the  Prince  Gregor  Orloff.  She  gave  him  a  brilliant 
education  and  the  title  of  Count  Bobrinsky. 

Besides,  the  Empress  Elisabeth  and  the  Count  llazoomovsky 
were  both  renowned  for  their  good  hearts,  and  it  would  be 
incredible  that  they  should  have  abandoned  their  children  and 
condemned  them  to  the  obscure  life  of  adventurers. 

Now  remains  the  last  question,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  hopeless— who  was  this  woman? 

Inquiries  made  by  several  Governments  did  not  throw  much 
light  on  this  dark  question.  One  year  before  she  arrived  in 
Paris  she  lived  in  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Fraulein  Frank,  then 
for  unknown  reasons  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Berlin  and  went 
to  Ghent,  wdiere  she  met  Van  Toers,  about  whom  I  have  already 
spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this  article ;  she  fled  with  Van  Toers 
from  Ghent  to  London ;  owing  to  financial  difficulties  the  Dutch¬ 
man  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  the  Princess. 
The  Princess  arrived  in  the  French  capital  accompanied  by  the 
Baron  von  Schenk. 

We  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  Inquiries  have  also  established 
that  in  Ghent  she  lived  under  the  name  of  F raulein  Shell ;  and 
in  London,  Madame  de  Tremouille. 

One  word  more.  The  mysterious  prisoner  of  the  citadel  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  known  in  Kussian  history  under  the  name  of 
Princess  Tarakanova. 

Why  this  ridiculous  name,  for  “tarakan”  means,  in  Kussian, 
blackbeetle?  What  is  its  origin?  Who  invented  it?  Again  a 
mystery.  Somebody  tried  to  explain  it  by  its  similarity  to  the 
name  of  “Daragan,”  the  name  of  a  cousin  of  the  Count 
Razoomovsky,  but  this  explanation  is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Was  she  an  adventuress  who  became  the  toy  and  instrument 
of  a  political  plot  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  party?  Very 
probably.  Was  she  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Elisabeth  and  Ivan  Shuvaloff?  Perhaps,  but  it  is  very  doubtful; 
although  Alexis  Orloff  tried  to  point  out  that  his  victim  was  in 
correspondence  with  this  last  lover  of  Elisabeth.  A  dark  and 
heartrending  mystery  continues  to  surround  the  tomb  of  the 
beautiful  young  woman,  and  the  waves  of  the  Neva  mutter  their 
monotonous  song  as  they  break  against  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
dark  citadel  where  so  many  mysteries  are  buried. 

V.  Bariatinsky. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  the  language  which  we  are  content 
to  use  so  often  with  so  vague  a  notion  of  what  we  mean  by  it  as 
the  epithet  “romantic.” 

Doubtless  among  the  practical  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  which  most 
of  us  belong  the  term  has  usually  the  precautionary  and  dis¬ 
paraging  significance  of  something  which  Mr.  Podsnap  would  call 
“iin-English,”  perhaps  painfully  Continental. 

Apart  from  the  classification  of  literary  schools,  “Romance,” 
to  the  middle-aged  Briton,  flushed  with  his  proverbial  “pint  of 
[)ort,”  suggests  something  all  the  more  dangerous  that  it  is 
undcfinable. 

Enough  for  him  that  it  is  possessed  of  certain  illicit  attractions 
for  youthful  or  ill-regulated  minds. 

Thai  it  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  punctuality,  solvency,  and  the 
laws  of  arithmetic,  and  represents  an  alternative  to— or  refuge 
from— that  well-established,  orderly,  four-square  World  of 
Idealities  in  which  the  unblemished  “Man  of  Property”  is 
supposed  to  live,  move,  and  have  his  being. 

All  the  “romance”  he  has  had  allowed  him  is  probably  a  little 
fun  or  sport  (a  thing  inevitably  associated  with  a  modicum  of 
excitement  and  uncertainty)  in  the  curriculum  of  Education ,  that 
“run  in  the  garden  of  letters,”  as  we  have  heard  it  called,  “before 
one  is  locked  up  for  the  long  night  of  business  ”  ;  perhaps  another 
“  sixpenny  worth  ”  of  the  commodity  expended  over  the  mild 
sensation  of  marriage,  and  after  that  the  prosy  monotonies  of 
what  is  sometimes  called,  with  a  nomenclature  scarcely  more 
exhaustive  than  that  of  “Tom  and  Jerry,”  Real  Life, 

Throughout  this  ethical  atmosphere  we  observe  that  Romance 
appears  draped  in  sheeny  gauze.  Reality  in  solid  respectable  black 
and  white. 

Romance  is  the  wild  and  doubtful ;  Reality  the  tame  and  safe. 
Romance  is  the  open  country,  or  at  least  the  fresh  sunlit  garden, 
Reality  the  rectangular  smoky  town,  or  the  stuffy,  artificially 
lighted  house. 

So  much  so  indeed  that  the  modem  humanist  is  often  alarmed 
lest  all  the  wild  open  country  aforesaid,  the  picturesque  “Sea- 
coast  of  Bohemia,”  and  the  backwoods  of  Utopia  and  Arcadia, 
should  be  seized  upon ,  bought  up  by  the  Jerry  Builder  of  Realism , 
and  finally  defaced  and  obliterated  by  his  depressing  structures. 
But  then  there  is  also  another  process  going  on  of  which  it  behoves 
ns  to  take  note. 
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The  ''romantic”  is  not  only  in  the  sense  we  are  here  consider¬ 
ing  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  "real,”  as  chivalry  was  displaced 
by  law,  and  the  picturesque  bow  and  arrow  by  “villainous  salt- 
l>etre,”  it  actually  becomes  it. 

The  human  mind  is  eternally  occupied  in  a  process  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  betw'een  the  two  contrary  poles  of  the  already  “antiquated,” 
and  the  alarmingly  new,  the  conventional  and  the  original,  the 
actual,  in  fine,  and  the  Eornantic. 

Tout  passe,  for  that  matter. 

Nothing  in  this  transitory  world  retains  its  freshness.  The 
most  inspiring  “idea”  seems  only  like  a  new  Parisian  {)attern. 
Ijet  it  once  become  the  vogue,  let  it  be  extensively  applied  and 
copied,  and  its  charm,  its  value  is  no  more. 

Take  the  very  latest,  most  delicate,  ethereal  (and,  if  you  please, 
exotic)  flower  of  human  fancy. 

It  grows  up  like  the  young  grass,  and  then-- It  is  cut  down,  you 
will  say,  dried  up  and  withered? 

Nay,  worse  than  that,  does  it  not  become  a  solid  tree,  a  dead 
bulk  of  timber  sawn  up  into  useful  household  furniture,  and  office 
tables  at  which  w’e  sit  to  audit  our  accounts? 

Does  not  the  most  fragrant  and  refreshing  nuance  of  originality 
ever  w'afted  on  human  breath  crystallise  all  too  soon  into  some¬ 
thing  dry  and  formal,  the  very  shell  that  protects  the  germ 
becoming  its  prison  if  not  its  tomb? 

Even  the  manna  rained  from  Heaven  itself,  the  very  food  our 
souls  hungered  after — no  sooner  do  w^e  pick  it  up,  bake  it  into  a 
system  for  permanent  use  and  regular  consumption,  than  it 
becomes  something  tough,  tiresome,  indigestible,  as  different  from 
the  flaky  delicacy  of  the  original  as  chalk  from  cheese. 

Nay,  in  the  most  familiar  of  Literature,  that  Literature  by 
w'hich,  as  Stevenson  reminds  us,  “The  business  of  life  is  carried 
on,”  even  in  the  simple  process  of  writing  a  letter,  have  we  not 
all  observed,  with  something  like  irritation,  that  the  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  word — however  intrinsically  appropriate — causes  it  to  fall 
completely  flat  on  the  recipient  intelligence? 

Somehow  it  is  not  “believed  in”  as  a  spontaneous  utterance 
the  second  time ,  but  dismissed  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  ear  as  an 
old  offender. 

And  so  with  all  our  fresh  enthusiasms.  They  fade  like  flowers 
of  spring-time,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  youthful  pets  of 
Mr.  Calverley,  they  grow  up  into  something  tiresome  and  repul¬ 
sive  which  we  almost  decline  to  recognise. 

The  playful  and  fascinating  Kitten  of  Romance  becomes  the 
full-sized,  unsociable  and  egotistic  cat  of  real  life. 

The  remedy  with  animal  pets  is,  of  course,  to  buy  a  new  one. 
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But  with  abstract  qualities  and  “eternities,”  which  do  not  fade 
or  perish,  that  is  iinj>ossible  and  unnecessary.  The  true  remedy 
jg_to  renew  oneself;  which  is  not  always  so  easy.  For  the 
element  in  things  which  it  pleases  us  to  stigmatise  as  “romantic” 
is  found  both  in  what  our  intellectual  taste  condemns  as  too  old- 
fashioned  or  passe,  and  what  our  souls  fear  as  too  novel  and 
disturbing.  Everything  depends  on  our  exact  location  as  a 
spectator  of  the  “stampede  of  phenomena”  called  time.  And 
^ye— the  “  we  ”  including  the  progressist  minds  and  the  backward 
souls— are  not  always  right. 

Antiquation  and  lie-creation  are  in  the  material  world,  indeed, 
endless  processes.  There  it  is  the  acLual  things,  the  objects  of  our 
attention,  that  grow  old  and  |>erish.  So  also  it  is  with  the  world 
of  Intellect.  The  antiquated  theories  no  longer  hold  water,  and 
we  cannot  believe  what  we  have  seen  disproved  by  evidence, 
merely  becaiise  it  once  satisfied  the  reason  of  Pliny  or  Aristotle. 

But  with  the  curiosity  that  cost  the  respected  historian  his  life 
we  have  still  as  much  sympathy  as  we  have  with  the  sensations 
caused  by  burning  lava. 

Thoughts  and  beliefs  pass  away  ;  but  the  normal  human  feelings 
and  passions  still  flourish  in  the  normal  human  soil.  They  are  like 
the  Songs  of  the  Birds  : 

“We  live  by  the  laws  that  were  shown  us 
Of  eld,  and  the  song  in  my  beak 
Is  the  same  as  my  sire  at  Colonus 
Had  Sling  to  the  Greek.” 

People  will  go  on  being  brave,  true,  passionate,  heroic,  tender, 
devoted,  pathetic  (and  the  reverse  of  these  things),  and  getting 
excited  over  the  process  (it  is  almost  always  so  if  you  do  it  your¬ 
self),  and  exciting  the  spectators. 

Hence,  after  a  time,  and  especially  in  ages  of  peaceful  and 
sedentary  civilisation — for  Violence,  Earthquake,  Battle,  Murder, 
or  Sudden  Death,  on  any  considerable  scale,  derange  the  process, 
and  re-create  and  simplify  humanity  again — reaction  sets  in. 

The  more  critical  intelligence  of  the  people  or  nation  becomes 
bored  and  with  the  cultured  irony  w'hich  is  but  an  Idealist  sense 
of  Order  and  Proportion,  exclaims  : 

“Look  here  !  There  has  been  too  much  of  this.  And,  besides, 
it  is  all  tiresome  humbug.  Heroes  are  not  really  brave,  nor 
villains  wicked,  nor  w-omen  tender.  People  do  not  cry  when 
they  are  hurt,  nor  laugh  when  they  are  pleased.” 

We  are  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  inimitable 
burlesque  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  where  the  timid  young  governess,  who 
has  just  been  startled  by  a  terrific  scream,  wdth  the  noise  of 
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clanking  chains  and  of  dragging  heavy  furniture  in  the  room 
above,  is  asked  if  she  hears  anything.  “Nothing  whatever,”  is 
the  answer.  “It  is  the  silence,  on  the  contrary,  that  makes  me 
foolishly  nervous.” 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Anti-Romantic  ironist.  Nothing  is 
to  him  what  it  appears.  It  is  too  tired  to  be.  Irritate  him  and 
he  will  go  further  and  tell  you  that  :  — 

**  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 

And  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is  nought.” 

Which  has  been  jocosely  described  as  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
Lord  Byron,  whose  chief  inspiration  and  poetic  raison  d'etre  was 
the  desire  to  shatter  “  conventions  ”  of  the  crusted  species  referred 
to,  and  shock  proprieties.  That  is  now  a  well-know’n  business. 
If  there  happen  to  be  a  shortage  of  these  commodities  it  is  almost 
better  some  should  be  manufactured,  to  prevent  the  energies  of 
the  anti-romanticist  “racing”  dangerously  in  the  void,  a  Dou 
Quixote  with  no  windmills. 

That  is  the  lamentable  case  with  some  of  our  modern  para- 
doxologists.  They  are  simply  comj)elled  by  their  instincts,  like 
the  beaver  who  goes  on  “damming  ”  when  it  has  all  been  done  for 
him,  or  the  bird  that  builds  two  nests  at  once,  to  pervert  every 
platitude  into  a  fallacy,  and  to  go  about  erecting  dummies  of 
unreason  in  order  to  knock  them  over.  Otherwise  their  occupa¬ 
tion’s  gone. 

Resuming,  however,  the  subject,  from  this  point  of  view  we 
see  that  “Romance  ”  may  be  more  briefly  described  as  just  a  pack 
of  nonsense  and  affectation  latent  in  the  minds  of  a  few  lower 
middle-class  people,  chiefly  schoolgirls  resident  in  the  smaller 
suburbs.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  highly  actualised  genius 
should  be  fond  of  attacking  this  evil,  of  pursuing  it  to  its  remotest 
suburban  fastnesses,  dragging  forth  its  prey  and  tearing  it  in 
pieces  before  the  public  eye,  either  in  widely  read  fiction  or  on  the 
stage. 

One  particular  writer  has  attained  such  fame  in  this  respect 
that  we  may  consider  him  as  a  type  of  all  the  others. 

In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Anti-Romantic  comedy, 
“Arms  and  the  Man,”  we  are  explicitly  assured  that  Romance 
is  “a  great  heresy,”  which  requires  to  he  “swept  off  from  Art  and 
Life,”  a  thing  mixed  up  with  “gallantry  and  chivalry”  ideas 
“treasonable  to  women  and  stultifying  to  men,”  which  especially 
infects  the  stage  by  encouraging  obsolete  practices  often  funda¬ 
mentally  contrary  to  nature. 

Such  as,  for  example,  the  “simple  case  ”  of  laughter  and  tears, 
where  the  dramatic  convention,  he  tells  us,  contradicts  “the  fact 
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easily  enough  discoverable  in  real  life,  that  we  only  cry  now 
in  the  effort  to  bear  happiness,  while  we  laugh  and  exult  in 
destruction,  confusion,  and  ruin.” 

Now  there  are  three  steps  by  which  the  impartial  critic  must 
approach  the  consideration  of  any  work  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  :  — 

(1)  He  must  thank  him  heartily  for  the  genuine  amusement, 
and  the  no  less  genuine  food  for  thought  afforded  by  his  best  work, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

(2)  He  must  no  less  sincerely  commiserate  the  author  alike  on 
the  deplorable  frivolity  and  uncertainty  of  tone  which  makes  him , 
in  spite  of  his  brilliant  successes,  so  extensive  and  gratuitous  a 
failure,  and 

(8)  He  must  extricate  the  discussion  of  the  dramatist,  his  plays, 
and  his  prefaces,  from  the  diseased  and  stifling  atmosphere  of 
babyish  affectation  and  cultured  obscurantism  in  which  they  have 
been  involved  by  himself,  his  admirers,  and  his  critics. 

Having  premised  so  much,  and  dismissing  all  the  technical 
lingo  in  which  pedantic  or  sophistical  people,  “intoxicated  with 
the  exuberance  of  their  own  verbosity,”  may  involve  a  simple 
matter,  let  us  proceed  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  mind  here 
presented. 

The  only  difficulty  about  the  discussion  would  be  the  Proteus- 
like  nature  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  utterances,  which  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  bear  any  meaning  or  no  meaning,  according  to  the 
controversial  mood  by  which  they  are  inspired.  This  difficulty, 
which  has  here  been  expressly  ignored,  belongs  rather  to  the 
unnatural  literary  instincts  of  a  somewffiat  blase  age. 

We  all  know  people  w’ho,  while  quite  unable  to  appreciate  the 
simplest  old  English  air,  went  promptly  into  hysterics  over  the 
“melody”  of  Wagner.  So  among  the  idealists  who  raved,  and 
still  rave,  perhaps,  about  Ibsen,  who  are  lost  in  wonder  at  his 
incisive  and  satirical  studies  of  middle-class  life  and  the  modern 
social  and  industrial  system,  there  is  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
indifference  to  the  wnrk  done  in  this  line  by  such  obscure  writers 
as  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  more  notably  George  Eliot. 

Some  of  us  might  be  disposed  to  say,  for  example,  that  there 
is  more  profound  insight,  more  critical  thought  in  the  grand  drama 
of  “ Middlemarch  ”  than  in  a  round  half-dozen  of  Ibsen’s  plays, 
w'hile  in  breadth  and  sanity  the  provincial  Scandinavian  play¬ 
wright  is  scarcely  comparable  to  the  cultivated  English  novelist. 

It  is  probable  again  that  a  great  many  readers  of  “Beauchamp’s 
Career,”  or  “Richard  Feverel,”  would  have  enjoyed  these 
romances  without  reflecting  that  they  embodied  revolutionary 
views  of  English  life,  and  priceless  contributions  to  our  civilisa¬ 
tion,  if  they  had  not  been  startled  by  the  occasional  oddity  of  the 
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language,  a  merely  personal  matter  which  has  little  to  say  to  the 
intrinsic  “naturalness”  and  artistic  truth  of  the  writing. 

So  strongly  does  ix)pular  prejudice  run  in  favour  of  the  bizarre 
the  outre,  and  the  startling.  As  if  the  car  of  progress  could  only 
be  exjjected  fio  move  on  when  drawn  by  griffins  or  chimeras. 

It  is  only  the  greatest  genius,  in  fact,  which  has  the  sanity  to 
resist  the  demand,  to  let  nature  and  inspiration  have  their  way 
without  nervously  tugging  at  the  reins. 

It  is  the  small  musicians  who  are  so  much  afraid  of  w'riting  down 
something  that  sounds  like  Handel  or  Mozart  that  in  the  end 
their  chief  inspiration  comes  to  be  the  avoidance  of  what  has 
been  done  before. 

This  principle,  by  which  chronology  takes  the  place  of  reason¬ 
ing,  does  not  perhaps  completely  explain  such  superficial  critical 
phenomena,  for  example,  as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  but  it  goes 
some  way.  Of  the  professional  literary  contortionist  and 
“surpriser  ”  it  is,  at  any  rate,  no  use  asking  wffiat  he  means. 

What  he  means  is  something  you  don’t  mean.  As  soon  as  you 
meant  it  he  would,  quite  automatically,  mean  something  else; 
and  to  pursue  him  would  be,  as  he  would  delight  to  tell  you,  like 
])ursuing  a  butterfly  in  a  four-wheel  cab. 

The  point  is  that  all  this  affectation  of  novelty  in  Ijiteratnre 
resolves  itself  so  often  into  persistent  fiction  of  the  kind  that,  in 
Irish  parlance,  is  “no  fun  unless  it’s  true.” 

Thus  to  revert  to  Mr.  Shawl’s  comedy,  and  the  much-discussed 
modern  attack  (as  it  is  intended  to  be)  on  all  the  fustian  nonsense 
of  old-world  sentiment. 

Of  cour.se  it  is  an  absurdity,  it  is  not  even  intelligible  English, 
to  speak  of  “Romance”  as  “a  heresy.”  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that 
“gallantry  and  chivalry”  in  the  established  sense  of  those  words 
are  “treasonable  to  women  and  stultifying  to  men.” 

There  is  not  only  untruth,  but  careless  confusion  of  thought  in 
the  statement  that  “w'e  only  cry  now’  in  the  effort  to  bear  happi¬ 
ness,  while  we  laugh  and  exult  over  destruction  and  ruin.” 

Nobody  believes  these  remarks,  least  of  all  their  author,  who 
would  consider  them  merely  as  the  antidote  to  something  wore 
absurd  in  the  reader’s  mind.  It  is  considered  funny,  on  the 
principles  elaborated  above,  to  say  them.  But  the  fun,  the  clever¬ 
ness,  is  like  the  non-existent  robes  of  the  King  in  the  fairy  tale, 
designed  to  amuse  a  middle-class  audience  w’ho,  conscious  mainly 
of  their  own  conventionality,  imagine  that  anything  strange  must 
he  profitable  and  inspiring. 

Of  this  sort  of  thing  half  Mr.  Shaw’’s  prefaces  or  apologia  are 
composed,  nor  would  they  be  felt  so  essential  if  there  w’ere  not 
about  as  much  more  of  the  same  stuff  in  the  dramas  themselves. 
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It  is  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  because  the  anti-romantic 
dramatist  is  engaged,  not  only  in  demonishing  banal  and  heretical 
sentiment,  but  in  establishing  on  the  stage — as  he  thinks — new 
standards  of  actual  and  scientific  accuracy.  Naturally  enough  the 
things  must  stand  or  fall  together  :  schoolgirl  romance,  sloppy 
characterisation,  and  amateurishness  of  incident  and  detail.  In 
which  light,  it  will  be  an  excusable,  if  not  entertaining  digression, 
to  glance  at  the  famous  cavalry  charge  in  “Arms  and  the  Man.” 

A  cavalry  charge,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a  small  matter  in  a  work 
of  fiction.  But  it  is  not  so  if  we  are  to  be  bullied,  “dragooned  ” — 
nay  “generalled” — (again  see  Preface)  into  the  admission  that  it 
is  all  a  vivid  picture  of  real  life. 

The  description,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives  the  impressions 
[Pleasant  Plays,  p.  15]  of  an  artilleryman  awaiting  the  onslaught. 

“He  did  it,”  we  are  told  by  the  hero  (“he”  being  the  Major  in  command 
of  the  attacking  party),  “like  an  operatic  tenor,  a  regular  handsome  fellow 
with  flashing  eyes  and  a  lovely  moustache ,  shouting  his  war-cry  and  charging 
like  Don  Quixote  at  the  windmills.  We  nearly  burst  with  laughter  at  him; 
but  when  the  sergeant  ran  up  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  told  us  they’d  sent 
the  wrong  cartridges,  and  that  we  couldn't  fire  a  shot  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
we  laughed  on  the  other  side  of  our  mouths,”  &c.,  &c.  (The  italics,  of 
course,  are  our  own.) 

Now,  without  any  pretension  to  that  expert  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  with  which  the  author,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  has 
fortified  himself,  one  may  be  excused  for  remarking  with 
surprise — 

(1)  That  the  artillerymen  do  not  discover  their  mistake — in  the 
course,  let  us  suggest,  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  load — other¬ 
wise  one  might  ask,  how  was  it  ever  discovered  at  all? — until  the 
actual  moment  when  they  want  to  fire,  under  which  circumstances 
the  possibilities  of  “the  next  ten  minutes”  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  sergeant’s  consideration. 

(2)  That  the  charge  itself,  though  conducted  with  such  theatrical 
enthusiasm,  takes  place  in  .so  leisurely  a  fashion  that  the  artillery 
officer  has  time  to  acquire  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  his  rival  (Know  him?  Shall  I  ever  forget 
him  1  ”  he  remarks  on  being  shown  Saranoff’s  photograph  in  the 
bedroom  scene),  to  observe  his  '‘flashing  eyes  ( !)  ”  and  Quixotic 
gestures,  and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  general  demeanour, 
before  making  any  preparation  for  his  practical  reception. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  mere  amateurish  absurdity,  as  if  in  his 
fervid  haste  the  author  thought  any  stick  good  enough  to  beat  the 
dog  of  Eomance  with.  But  is  it  any  less  lifelike  than  the  famous 
“Chocolate  cream  ”  scandal? 
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Even  if  all  the  military  Quidnuncs  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
British  army  swore  to  the  fact  with  one  voice,  should  we  be  any 
nearer  to  believing  that  only  inexperienced  soldiers  carry  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  that  when  a  veteran’s  fouled  revolver  begins  (like  that 
in  Mulvaney’s  story)  “vomitin’  disgraceful,”  it  is  from  an  over¬ 
dose  of  Cadbury  or  Eowntree?  Is  it  not  quite  equally  probable 
that  Bluntschli’sown  sergeant  deceived  him,  and  that  the  machine 
guns  also  were  really  loaded  up  with  chocolate  or  “pop”?  .  .  . 

To  some  people,  again,  who  have  never  heard  of  Prince  Eupert 
or  Mr.  Punch’s  “trump  Cardigan,”  it  may  seem  an  intrinsically 
funny  thing  to  suggest  that  the  leaders  of  cavalry  charges,  well  or 
ill-directed,  are  always  pulling  at  their  horses  in  order  not  to 
arrive  first,  and  so  to  avoid  being  killed. 

Now  if  half  the  officers  in  the  Boer  War  had  been  cashiered  for 
cowardice  and  incompetence,  and  only  in  that  case,  could  these 
cynical  reflections  have  very  much  point.  Of  course  as  “scandal” 
they  would  always  be  provocative  of  a  certain  kind  of  popular 
mirth. 

Such  is,  in  its  degree,  the  typical  jest  of  the  modern  low-class 
musical  medley  in  which  a  nun,  for  example,  is  dragged  in  (back¬ 
ground  a  cathedral  close)  to  recount  her  youthful  amours,  or  a  monk 
to  exhibit  his  professional  familiarity  with  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
the  betting  ring.  Such  wit  is  purely  of  the  “reactionary”  kind, 
depending  on  the  inversion  of  some  expected  truism.  Once 
granted  that  any  form  of  w'hat  may  be  called  sacrilegious  paradox 
is  a  thing  per  se  pregnant  with  mirth,  and  the  fun  is  fast  and 
furious. 

Otherwise  it  is  all  dreary  and  arid  prattle,  devoid  alike  of  taste 
or  purpose  .  .  . 

Fantastic  “romance,”  the  enemy  which  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  excited 
imagination  is  charging  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  is  anyhow 
only  to  be  pulverised  by  cogent  actualities.  And  he  also  is  unpro¬ 
vided  with  the  right  ammunition. 

Bluntschli,  we  are  assured,  is  not  a  “conventional”  soldier  at 
all,  at  all.  He  has  the  startling  human  characteristics  assigned 
to  the  Jew  by  Shylock.  He  can  feel  and  suffer ;  and  his  nerves 
break  down  after  three  days  under  fire.  Also  he  has  a  “trim, 
soldierlike  carriage,”  and  an  “energetic  manner” — characteristics 
one  would  have  thought  almost  painfully  de  regie  in  the  common 
military  man.  But  all  these  traits  combined  do  not  somehow 
suffice  to  render  him  human — in  Mr.  Shaw’s  hands.  He  remains 
a  cold-blooded,  sophisticated  “reaction”  from  Kipling  or  perhaps 
from  Lever,  a  marionette  shaking  out  good  things  at  every  jerk  of 
the  w’ires.  The  whole  anti-romantic  literary  apparatus  is  redolent 
of  the  same  laboured  and  obtrusive  artificiality. 
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Its  characters  resemble  beings  from  an  unknown  world  which, 
wherever  it  be  located,  is  remote  from  that  of  sane,  cleanly, 
wholesome  humanity  as  we  know  it. 

Apart  from  the  humour  and  entertainment  of  the  thing — which 
we  are  not  here  considering — all  that  we  see  clearly  is  that  the 
author  is  never  at  ease,  and  that  he  is  at  perpetual  loggerheads 
with  something — a  trait  never  characteristic  of  the  great  writers. 
“The  Eomantic,”  of  course,  is  the  enemy  attacked ;.  but  when 
we  read  that  “Idealism  is  a  mere  flattering  name  for  Eomance,” 
it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  quarrel  was  with  words,  with  every¬ 
thing  at  once  (can  “Idealism”  also  be  a  “heresy”?),  or  with 
nothing  at  all.  For  what  meaning  can  the  phrase  bear?  The 
quarrel  of  the  anti-romanticist  is  with  old,  outworn  “romantic” 
convention ;  not  with  present  truth,  still  less  with  the  better  truth 
to  come. 

And  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
satirical  dramatist  is  really  angry,  as  authors  constantly  are,  with 
something  which  he  dimly  perceives  to  elude  his  grasp,  and  is 
discharging  his  fancy-confectionery  at  that,  in  the  hope  of  some¬ 
how  “bringing  it  down.” 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  enigma,  might 
we  not  suppose  this  one  thing  wanting  to  be  just  that  “true 
romance,”  that  full  flower  of  life  which  comes  to  a  head  in  what 
we  call  the  upper  class  of  any  civilised  and  powerful  society  ? 

“Eomance,”  in  this  sense,  signifies  the  joy  of  freedom,  the  sense 
of  social  success,  the  glow  of  generous  action,  and  gratuitous 
exertion,  the  grace  of  distinction  and  the  honour  of  responsibility. 
And,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  author’s  factitious  quarrel  with  the 
more  generous  emotions  seems  rather  to  resolve  itself  into  some¬ 
thing  no  more  complex  than  the  inability  to  depict  a  gentleman. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  this  word  has  a  meaning  cleanly  and 
honestly  outlined  in  the  racy  sketches  of  Trollope,  conscientiously 
studied  in  Eliot,  and  glowing  with  brilliant  colour  in  the  splendid 
gallery  of  Meredith ;  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  Anti-Romantic 
comedian.  In  his  pages  Baronets,  Clergymen,  Dentists,  Pirates, 
or  Millionaires  are  untouched  with  any  such  ray  of  spontaneity 
and  distinction,  when,  indeed,  they  are  not,  as  they  usually  are, 
boarding-house  “bounders”  of  the  first  water.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
there  is  no  dramatising  of  a  society  without  a  sympathetic  grasp 
of  its  true  ideals  and  successes.  The  consequent  dearth  and  un¬ 
reality  has  the  fatal  effect  of  separating  the  literary  force  and 
effect  of  these  brilliant  and  complex  ebullitions  from  their  real 
moral  drift,  and  of  rendering  merely  farcical  what  should  be 
cogently  dramatic. 

^^e  are  here,  as  premised,  purposely  leaving  out  of  sight  what 
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the  author  would  say,  practically  does  say,  many  times  over  in 
execration  of  such  a  criticism,  as,  e.g.  that  his  plays  have  no 
meaning  or  drift  at  all,  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  absurd  and 
useless,  that  logic  is  contradiction,  morality  incurably  vicious,  and 
“thinking  but  an  idle  w'aste  of  thought.” 

Such  arguments,  indeed,  prove  Criticism  to  be  an  absurd  imper¬ 
tinence,  but  as  they  also  prove  the  same  of  the  author  and  his 
plays  and  the  whole  atmosphere  enveloping  them,  they  may  be 
taken  as  read. 

Any  spirited  attack  on  Nature  and  fact  is  amusing— at  first. 
But  cynical  i^etulance  depends  for  its  attraction  on  novelty. 
Settled  down  into  a  persistent  parti  pris  it  is  as  tiresome  as  any 
other  fad.  The  mechanical  reiteration,  either  in  a  newspaper  or 
on  the  stage,  of  paradoxes  that  nobody  really  feels  or  believes, 
becomes  a  monomania  as  futile  as  that  of  walking  on  certain 
squares  of  the  carpet,  or  touching  “every  third  post.”  Doubtless 
there  will  never  be  wanting  literary  Tmprovisatori  with  thrumming 
banjos,  to  stand  by  and 

“Jeer  the  fatted  soul  of  things.” 

But  it  is  deplorable  that  true  genius  should  ever  seem  unaware  that 
“the  fatted  soul  ”  requires  much  more  keenly  to  be  fed  on  sanitary 
food  and  carefully  trained  down  to  the  desired  condition  of 
actuality.  Otherwise  the  case  is  not  so  much  that  our  finer  sense 
is  disgusted  by  the  scandal — 

“You  make  me  laugh,  but  I  vow  I  hate  you  for  it,” 

but  that  we  feel  the  crying  need  of  a  satirist  large  and  whole 
enough  for  his  subject.  It  is  not  the  romance  that  is  stale,  but 
the  author,  who,  as  we  have  said,  requires  to  be  rejuvenated. 

In  the  obscurantist  intellectual  jungle  of  anti-romanticism,  if  it 
so  elect  to  call  itself,  strange  flights  of  gaudy-coloured,  loudly- 
screaming  parrots,  strange  chatterations  of  simian  contortionists 
ensconced  up  more  or  less  inaccessible  trees,  are  noticeable  enough. 
They  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  probable  emergence  of  some 
larger  and  more  satisfying  game. 
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It  was  the  longest  of  trains,  it  was  tlie  most  animated  and  most 
amazing  of  corridor  expresses,  that  left  London  Bridge  station  for 
Folkestone  harbour  and  the  Channel  shortly  after  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  iMay.  In  the  saloon  carriage 
reserved  for  special  newspaper  correspondents  and  tjamera-laden 
photographers,  M.  Sire,  the  white-bearded  hut  ever-youthful 
representative  in  London  of  the  French  Northern  Railway,  thus 
addressed  the  company :  “  I  should  like  to  say  of  this  expedition 
to  Paris  that  it  is  at  once  refreshing  and  unique.  Unlike  official 
visits — Royal,  Parliamentary,  or  Municipal — its  character  is  neither 
fomial  nor  conventional;  far  less  does  there  lurk  in  it  a  political 
significance.  It  is  entirely  spontaneous;  it  is  wholly  unsophisti¬ 
cated;  it  is  innocence  itself.  In  a  word,  it  is  human,  it  is  poetical, 

it - .”  But  here,  a  din  of  shrill,  excited  cheering — for  which, 

needless  to  say,  the  blase  journalists  and  photographers  were  not 
responsible — interrupted  IM.  Sire’s  discourse.  The  din  came  from 
without.  And,  on  going  to  the  window,  I  discovered  the  heads  of 
children  upon  children  thrust  through  the  innumerable  other  windows 
of  this  interminable  train.  Not  only  heads,  but  hands  and  arms — 
and  here  and  there,  the  best  part  of  a  body.  And  the  cheers  were 
being  raised  at  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  peasants  at  work  in  a 
green  field :  a  sight  rarely,  if  ever,  beheld  by  this  train  full  of  small 
boys  and  girls  from  the  back  streets  of  Peckham  and  Tooting, 
Brixton  and  West  Kensington,  Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  Also, 
from  the  County  Council  schools  of  those  districts ;  five  hundred 
Carries  and  Cissies  and  Gerties,  and  Georges  and  Jimmies  and 
Willies,  in  all.  Their  destination — O,  gracious  goodness ! — was  the 
boulevards.  Nor  were  they  cheap  Whitsuntide  trippers,  but  the 
officially  invited  guests  of  the  City  of  Paris,  with  a  leading  part  to 
play  in  the  International  Musical  Festival.  Hence,  the  special 
corridor  train.  Hence,  M.  Sire’s  speech.  Hence,  the  collection  of 
cameras  and  journalists,  and  the  formidable  array  of  County  Council 
“teachers,”  guides,  and  nurses,  in  attendance  on  dingiest  London’s 
obscure  children: — hereafter  to  be  termed  collectively  and  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  Five  Hundred. 

Only  from  France,  the  country  of  human  sympathies  and  ideas, 
could  such  an  “  invitation  ”  have  been  extended.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  in  England  do  there  exist  children  dauntless  and  adven¬ 
turous  enough  to  face  without  a  qualm  an  unknown  people  in  an 
unfamiliar  land.  You  could  never  persuade  little  Rend  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  of  Paris,  nor  young  Hans  and  Hilda  of  Berlin,  to  come 
publicly  to  London :  there  would  be  tears,  hysterics  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  thing.  But  our  Cax-ries  and  Cissies,  and  Georges 
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and  Jimmies,  would  embark  for  Anywhere  at  an  hour’s  notice— 
and  confront  and  endure  the  most  embarrassing  situations  with 
admirable  heroism.  The  sea — and  her  shocks  and  miseries,  for 
instance.  As  the  train  bearing  the  Five  Hundred  steamed  into 
Folkestone  harbour  station,  what  a  cheer  for  the  Channel !  Out  of 
the  carriages  jumped  the  children,  and,  dividing  themselves  into 
groups,  awaited  the  orders  of  their  “teachers.”  Either  a  red  or  a 
white  or  a  blue  ribbon  around  the  straw  hats  of  the  girls — so  that, 
when  assembled,  they  formed  a  symbol  of  the  Tricolour.  The  boys 
in  caps,  again  either  blue  or  white  or  red :  thus  more  homage  to 
the  French  national  colours.  Then,  knapsacks  and  military-look¬ 
ing  water-bottles  (slung  dashingly  across  them  by  a  strap)  for  the 
Georges ;  and  reticules  and  rush  “  pilgrim  ”  baskets  for  the  Carries 
and  Cissies.  A  clapping  of  hands — the  command  to  proceed— 
and  the  Five  Hundred,  now  two  abreast,  passed  gaily  along  the 
platform  and  across  the  gangway  on  to  the  boat.  Down  they  trooped 
into  the  saloon,  where  they  deposited  their  luggage.  Up  they  came 
on  to  deck — and  then  did  the  girls  tie  handkerchiefs  (motor-veil 
fashion)  over  their  straw  hats,  whilst  the  boys  performed  gymnastics, 
clambered  on  to  railings  and  funnels,  and  paid  admiring  homage  to 
the  sailors.  But  not  for  long.  Behold  the  Channel  becoming 
choppy,  the  Channel  getting  worse :  and  the  Carries  and  Cissies 
staggering  about  and  being  taken  below,  and  the  Georges  and 
Jimmies  also  disappearing,  and  the  “  teachers  ”  and  nurses  consoling 
and  soothing  the  Five  Hundred.  Still,  in  spite  of  its  suffeinngs,  it 
was  an  admirable  Five  Hundred.  It  neither  cried  out  for  mercy  nor 
begged  despairingly  for  death.  And  how  rapidly,  how  astonishingly 
it  recovered  when  informed  that  Boulogne  harbour  had  been  entered, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  line  up  on  deck  and  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  quays !  There  stood  M.  le 
Maire,  with  the  entire  Municipal  Council  assembled  imposingly 
behind  him.  Prominent,  too,  was  the  Municipal  Band — which  struck 
up  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  the  very  moment  the  boat,  after  a  last 
shudder,  came  to  a  standstill.  After  that^  the  “  Marseillaise  ” ;  and 
next,  the  Five  Hundred’s  very  shrillest  cheering.  Of  course,  speeches 
and  toasts  and  champagne  in  the  buffet,  where  M.  le  Maire  received 
the  L.C.C.  authorities.  And  whilst  he  discussed  this  unique  Visit 
with  elegance  and  charm,  a  group  of  Boulogne  fisherwomen  (in  their 
best  black  dresses  and  starched,  fan-shaped  white  caps)  were  present¬ 
ing  the  children  with  tricolour  dolls,  flags,  paper  flowers,  and  rosettes. 
Then  a  distribution  of  buns  and  cakes,  an  emptying  of  the  military 
water-bottles  and  deep  draughts  of  lemonade :  and  into  another 
special  train,  en  route — 0,  dear  me ! — to  the  boulevards.  There 
were  cheers  for  the  French  peasantry,  French  cattle,  French  cottages, 
French  windmills.  More  cheers  for  the  Amiens  Cathedral,  the  vast, 
vulgar  chateau  of  the  Baron  Gustave  de  Eothschild,  the  gas  and 
electrical  works  of  Creil,  the  grim  chimneys  of  St.  Denis.  And 
what  ringing,  piercing  cheers  for  the  one  and  only  Gare  du  Nord: 
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wliere  eighteen  brand  new  motor  omnibuses  were  in  waiting  to 
transport  the  flushed  and  dishevelled  Five  Hundred  to  their  various 
school-residences  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Auteuil,  Neuilly,  Passy, 
and  Montrouge!  It  was  five  o’clock,  the  “green  hour”;  and  thus 
the  obscure  children  of  dingiest  London  saw  Paris  at  the  most 
animated  and  exhilarating  time  in  the  day.  Hanging  out  of  the 
omnibus  v/indows,  they  cheered  the  crowded  terraces  of  the  boule¬ 
vard  cafes,  the  radiant  Champs  Elysees,  the  swift  little  steamers 
on  the  Seine,  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter;  all  the  while  waving 
their  dolls  and  small  Tricolour  flags.  Not  a  trace  of  apprehension 
as  they  trooped  into  their  school-residences  with  their  baskets,  knap¬ 
sacks,  and  water-bottles.  The  great  doors  closed-to  amidst  the 
clamour  of  shrill  voices  and  the  shuffling  of  feet :  and  the  admirable 
Five  Hundred  had  both  dined  and  been  put  to  bed  when,  at  nine 
o’clock,  the  International  Musical  Festival  began  with  an  explosion 
of  fireworks,  torchlight  processions,  and  stirring  military  tattoos. 

Mercy  me,  the  state  of  Paris !  No  fewer  than  five  hundred 
musical  societies  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had  invaded  the  city, 
and  taken  possession  of  theatres  and  halls,  public  gardens  and 
squares,  even  of  cafes  and  street  comers.  Here,  a  choir  from 
lUieims.  Over  there,  the  brassiest  of  brass  bands  from  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  Elsewhere,  ear-splitting  fanfares  from  primitive, 
remote  villages.  Farther  on,  a  dozen  lusty  trumpeters.  Then  the 
wail  of  the  flute,  the  crash  of  the  cymbal,  the  boom  of  the  drum — 
and  every  one  of  these  multitudinous  performers  singing  and  playing 
his  hardest  and  loudest.  Naturally,  cases  of  jealousy  :  which  resulted 
in  stomiy  scenes  between  Normans  and  Bretons,  and  in  one  of  the 
remote  Village  Fanfares  threatening  to  belabour  an  important  Brass 
Band  with  its  primitive  instruments.  Nor  did  the  husky  old  barrel 
organs  of  Paris  fail  to  come  out,  nor  yet  the  street-singers  with  their 
harmoniums,  violins,  and  harps;  together  with  beggars,  “strong 
men,”  wrestlers,  and  roundabouts.  Many  were  the  Village  Fanfares 
that  got  lost  in  dubious  neighbourhoods,  and  sought  refuge  in  police- 
stations  ;  -many  the  Brass  Bands  that  appealed  in  vain  for  accommo¬ 
dation  and  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open;  many  the  Choirs  that 
completely  lost  their  voices  from  excitement  and  fatigue.  It  was 
amidst  all  this  chaos  and  din  that  the  eighteen  brand  new  motor 
omnibuses,  containing  London’s  Five  Hundred,  made  what  the 
French  journalists  termed  “a  sensational  appearance.”  Never  had 
Paris  beheld  such  a  charming  collection  of  blonde  little  girls,  never 
did  small  boys  excite  so  much  interest  and  admiration.  It  was  the 
flaxen  hair,  it  was  the  military  water-bottles,  that  w'on  the  children 
their  first  enthusiastic  ovation.  Then  were  patriotic  French  hearts 
stirred  by  the  tricolour  ribbons  and  the  small  national  flags,  and 
the  shrill  constant  cheering  and  the  cries  of  “Vive  la  France,”  and 
the  singing  of  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  in  the  shade  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Sunday  afternoon  :  and  so  all  bourgeois  Paris  on  show  in 
the  Bois.  M.  Dupont  smoking  a  tough  demi-londres  cigar:  stout 
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iMme.  Dupont  in  black  satin,  white  gloves,  and  a  heliotrope  bonnet: 
the  little  Duponts  also  installed  in  penny  chairs,  with  orders  not 
to  leave  them,  lest  they  should  stain  their  tight  Sunday  clothes. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  the  arrival  of  the  Five  Hundred;  and  (as  they 
say  in  the  Chamber)  “  mouvements  ”  of  the  bourgeoisie.  “Charm- 
antes,  les  petites  blondes,”  observed  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise.  “Tu  vois, 
comme  ils  sont  pratiques,  les  Anglais,”  remarked  the  husband, 
k  propos  of  the  water-bottles.  Emotion  of  small  Kene  Dupont;  of 
his  little  sister.  Marguerite.  Yes :  what  with  the  blondness  of  the 
Cissies  and  the  gallant  water-bottles  of  the  Jimmies,  the  young 
Duponts  of  Paris  there  and  then  lost  their  hearts  to  the  fair  and 
heroic  Five  Hundred.  And  no  wonder!  Peckham  swarmed  up  trees: 
Tooting  bent  down  perilously  over  the  edge  of  the  lake :  Brixton 
almost  got  splashed  by  the  cascade :  Woolwich  was  patted  on  the 
shoulder  by  an  Officer  of  the  liegion  of  Honour:  West  Kensington 
(in  the  person  of  its  blondest  representative)  was  presented  with  a 
rose  by  an  elegant  lady  who  at  the  very  least  must  have  been  a 
Marquise: — “Vas-y,  vas-y,”  assented  M.  le  Bourgeois,  when,  in 
spite  of  their  Sunday  clothes,  little  Eene  and  ^lai'guerite  begged 
leave  to  descend  from  their  penny  chairs  and  mix  with  the  Five 
Hundred.  Of  course,  awkwardness,  embarrassment.  “^Monsieur,” 
said  llene  to  Jimmy;  “Madame,”  said  Marguerite  to  Cissie;  by  way 
of  introduction.  “Bong  jour,”  replied  London.  A  twiddling  of 
thumbs,  a  kicking  of  heels;  heavy  breathing,  infinite  blushing,  sly, 
tentative  smiles.  “  We’d  better  shake  ’ands  with  them,”  suggested 
Peckham.  “And  after  that  show  ’em  the  water-bottles.”  Then,  a 
Cockney  grip  of  the  hand  that  made  Rene  and  Marguerite  start :  then 
the  tops  of  the  water-bottles  unscrewed,  and  young  bourgeois  Paris 
staring  (one  after  another)  into  their  mysterious  depths ;  then  naive 
French  cries  of  “C’est  beau,  qa,”  and  Jjondon  exclamations  of 
“Thought  you’d  like  it — ought  to  get  one  yerself — they’re  the  limit 
— but  of  course  you  don’t  understand  wot  I’m  saying — never  mind, 
we  can’t  ’elp  it  ” :  then  a  handkerchief  exchanged  sentimentally 
between  the  Boulevard  Magenta  and  Sampson  Street,  Tooting: — 
and  then  the  Five  Hundred  suddenly  called  upon  by  its  teachers  to 
give  an  impromptu  rendering  of  the  “Marseillaise.”  For,  no  singing 
figured  in  Sunday’s  official  programme :  it  was  at  the  special  request 
of  the  before -mentioned  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  !Mme.  la 
Marquise,  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  London’s  obscure  children  formed 
up  into  a  square  and  chanted  the  French  National  Anthem.  Shoulder 
to  shoulder,  they  sang — time  and  tune  both  perfect ;  beating  the  air 
with  their  flags  and  the  tricolour  dolls ;  in  their  ardour,  tossing  back 
their  blonde  hair  and  shifting  the  straps  of  their  water-bottles.  .  .  . 
“Marchons,  marchons !  .  .  .”  How  the  Bois  echoed  with  the 
children’s  shrill,  fervent  voices  !  How  belated  Parisians  came  hasten¬ 
ing  up  to  the  scene  !  What  exclamations  of  “  Bravo,”  and  “  Epatants, 
les  petits  Anglais,”  and  “Bis,  bis,”  when  the  Five  Hundred  had 
finished  !  But — more  to  follow  :  cries  of  “  Vive  la  France  ”  and 
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the  eternal  shrill  cheers;  which  increased  the  delight  of  the 
Parisians.  Breaking  the  ranks  of  the  Five  Hundred,  the  Duponts 
and  Durands  congratulated,  caressed,  and  embraced  Peckham  and 
Tooting.  How  did  the  Five  Hundred  like  France?  What  did  they 
think  of  French  cooking?  What  had  been  the  state  of  the  “sinister” 
Channel?  How  were  the  fogs  of  “la  vieille  Angleterre?”  All  this, 
most  rapidly,  in  French  !  Vague  replies,  therefore,  of  “Yes,  mister,” 
and  “All  right,  thank  you,  lady.”  Young  Rene  and  small  Mar¬ 
guerite  edged  nearer  and  nearer  to  Carrie  and  Jimmie.  Solid  Peck- 
ham  hands  were  clasped  by  frail  Paris  hands — and  more  exchanges 
of  handkerchiefs  between  the  Back  Streets  of  Tooting  and  Brixton 
and  the  Bourgeois  Boulevards  of  Arago,  Pasteur,  and  Magenta.  A 
fondling  of  those  gallant,  military  water-bottles  on  the  part  of  small 
Marguerite  and  Rene.  Audibly  and  indisputably,  a  ^larguerite  kissed 
by  a  Jimmie.  Nor  were  ^Marguerite’s  parents  shocked  by  the  impro¬ 
priety.  “Oh,  les  blondes,  they  turn  one’s  head!  ”  exclaimed  M.  le 
Bourgeois.  “When  one  is  a  child,  it  does  not  matter.  But  you, 
mon  cher  Hippolyte,  are  too  old  to  become  sentimental  over  blondes 
— leave  that  to  your  son,”  snapped  IMme.  la  Bourgeoise :  who  was 
swarthy.  It  is  possible  that  the  Renes  and  ^larguerites,  and  the 
Edouards  and  Cissies,  and  the  Georges  and  Yvonnes  would  have 
wandered  away  into  the  depths  of  the  Bois,  and  there  have  planned 
elopements  to  “la  vieille  Angleterre” — had  not  the  L.C.C.  authori¬ 
ties  called  upon  the  Five  Hundred  to  return  to  their  motor  omni¬ 
buses.  Dolls,  caps,  and  flags  held  up  in  the  air  by  London’s 
children,  as  they  marched  two  abreast  through  the  wood  to  their 
vehicles.  Gloom  of  Rene  and  Marguerite,  when  the  Five  Hundred 
had  disappeared.  Questions  of.  When  shall  we  see  them  again? 
\Mien  may  we  invite  them  to  tea  ?  When  are  you  going  to  give  me  a 
water-bottle?  Why  should  English  boys  carry  water-bottles  and 
French  boys  have  none?  Why  should  little  English  girls  be  allowed 

to - ?  “La  paix,”  cried  M.  le  Bourgeois.  “It  is  Sunday  and  we 

are  in  the  Bois — so  be  correct,”  IMme.  Dupont  commanded,  both 
of  her  husband  and  children.  “  But  I  want  to  see  les  petits  Anglais 
again,”  sobbed  Marguerite:  “I  must  have  a  water-bottle,”  declared 
Rene.  So — with  their  children  dissatisfied,  rebellious — the  Duponts 
made  their  long  way  home  to  Arago,  Pasteur,  and  Magenta.  En 
route,  glimpses  of  the  Five  Hundred ;  whose  progress  in  the  motor 
omnibuses  had  been  impeded  by  the  swarms  of  Brass  Bands  and 
Village  Fanfares.  “There  they  are  again,”  shouted  ^Marguerite  and 
Rene.  Yes:  there  they  were,  always  cheering,  always  waving  their 
tricolour  presents,  always  (as  a  Pcckhamite  shouted  out  of  the 
window)  “always  merry  and  bright.”  Alas,  for  the  important  Brass 
Bands  and  those  remote  Village  Fanfares,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
500  vocal  and  instrumental  societies  come  to  Paris !  They  were 
eclipsed  by  London’s  Five  Hundred.  They  were  ordered  by  the 
fierce,  nervous  little  Paris  policemen  to  “stand  back  and  keep 
(^uiet.”  When  they  protested,  threats  of  arrest.  What  were  they 
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doing  there,  except  making  a  bear-garden  of  Paris?  Stand  back _ 

stand  back — for  the  motor  omnibuses  of  the  Five  Hundred !  Way 
for  the  Blondes  and  the  Water-bottles!  Place  for  the  English 
gosses  who  had  crossed  the  “  sinister  ”  Channel  to  sing,  in  Paris,  the 
“Marseillaise”!  And  they  sang  it  again,  shrilly,  from  the  windows 
of  the  omnibuses;  whilst  the  Brass  Bands  and  Village  Fanfares 
“stood  back” — humiliated,  ignored. 

Impossible,  however,  to  record  all  the  cheers,  all  the  doings  and 
adventures  of  the  Five  Hundred,  during  Its  three  and  a  half  days’ 
sojourn  in  Paris. 

It  went  up  the  Seine  on  those  swift,  darting  steamboats,  to 
St.  Cloud.  It  went,  with  its  military  water-bottles,  to  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon :  and  stared  down  admiringly  upon  the  massive  choco¬ 
late-coloured  sarcophagus,  and  the  groups  of  dim,  tattered  flags. 

It  went  to  the  Louvre :  and  was  more  or  less  impressed  by  the 
gorgeous  statue  of  the  Victory;  but  was  confused  and  embarrassed 
by  the  armless  state  of  the  Venus  de  Milo — “becos  you  can’t  do 
nothing  if  you  ain’t  got  any  arms,  and  that’s  a  cert.  Any’ow,  like 
that,  she  don’t  look  like  a  lidy — but  she’s  got  a  room  all  to  ’erself — 
and  per’aps  she  was  orl  right  in  her  time.  .  .  .”  It  went  to  Notre 
Dame,  in  the  twilight :  and  there  the  Five  Hundred  beheld,  whilst 
passing  up  the  aisles,  candles  flickering  at  the  side-altars  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed;  bent,  bowed-down  figures  at  prayer  or  in 
abject  contemplation;  splashes  of  colour  cast,  here,  there,  every'- 
where,  from  the  multitudinous  stained-glass  windows;  and  then 
beheld  a  bare,  deal  coffin  borne  hurriedly  through  the  Cathedral  by 
four  dingy  croque-morts — a  pauper’s  dismal  funeral :  shades  of  the 
back  streets  of  Peckham  and  Tooting !  .  .  .  But  the  Five  Hundred 
went  out  into  Paris  again — always  cheering.  They  were  the  guests 
of  the  City  of  Paris :  and  thus  had  polite  and  official  duties  to 
perform.  So  they  cheered,  and  sang  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  wherever 
they  went: — and  eventually,  on  the  vast  stage  of  the  Chatelet 
theatre ;  where  the  judges  of  the  International  Musical  Festival  were 
assembled :  the  Five  Hundred  were  awarded  prizes  for  their  render¬ 
ing  of  “Charley  is  My  Darling,”  the  Seventeenth  Century  madrigal 
“How  Merrily  We  Live!”  and — above  all — the  “Marseillaise.” 

I  fancy  that  by  now,  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  Musical 
Festival,  the  Brass  Bands  and  Village  Fanfares  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  the  Five  Hundred.  After  the  innumerable  competitions  at  the 
Chatelet,  the  “  societies  ”  drove  about  in  char-a-bancs  and  cabs  with 
their  instruments — but  again  and  again  did  they  meet  those  eighteen 
brand  new  omnibuses,  and  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  “  held  up  ” 
against  kerbstones  so  that  triumphant  Peckham  and  Tooting  might 
pass.  In  fact,  the  Blondes  and  the  Water-bottles  had  become  the 
sight  of  Paris.  Their  fame  had  spread  to  the  heights  of  La  Villette 
and  to  those  vague,  desolate  neighbourhoods  at  the  foot  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  Even  Messieurs  les  Apaches — the  “Terror  of  Mont- 
parno,”  “Zizi  the  Eed,”  “Alexandre  the  Green-eyed” — and  Mdles. 
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their  accomplices:  “Henriette  the  Pale”  and  “Ernestine  the 
Hollow-faced  ” — made  a  point  of  taking  a  look  at  “les  gosses.” 
Amongst  all  those  thousands  of  “musical”  competitors,  only  the 
Five  Hundred  (none  of  whom  was  younger  than  twelve  or  more 
elderly  than  fourteen)  remained  cheerful  and  fresh,  and  excited  the 
admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  Parisians — who  had  had  more  than 
enough  of  this  desperate  and  delirious  festival.  “Yes:  there’s  no 
doubt  abaht  it — We’re  It,  that’s  wot  we  is,”  a  Water-bottle  told  me. 
“Our  faces  in  the  papers.  People  wanting  to  kiss  us.  Wot  they’re 
going  to  do  when  we’ve  gone,  goodness  only  knows.”  Thus, 
immodesty,  even  “  swelled  head  ”  of  Peckham :  but  none  the  less 
the  sheer  truth.  Most  certainly,  in  Paris,  the  Five  Hundred  was 
“It.”  A  rush  upon  the  Tuileries  Gardens  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  London’s  children  were  to  sing  there — and  something  like  a 
riot  when  the  report  proved  to  be  false.  Excitement  on  cafe 
terraces,  enthusiasm  at  windows  and  in  balconies,  more  enthusiasts 
standing  on  the  benches  of  the  boulevards  arid  the  Champs  Elysees, 
when  the  now-familiar  shrill  Cockney  cheers  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Blondes  and  the  Water-bottles,  And,  if  further  proof  be 
required  of  the  terrific  popularity  of  the  Five  Hundred,  behold,  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  May,  the  keepers  of  the  vast,  popular  Paris 
bazaars  selling  their  goods  to  Peckham  and  Tooting  at  cost  price. 
.\nd  behold,  a  few  hours  later,  an  enormous  crowd  assembled  outside 
the  Gare  du  Nord — and  platform  No.  1,  and  the  engine  of  the  special 
train  drawn  up  alongside  of  it,  decorated  lavishly  with  the  English 
and  French  flags.  A  triumphant  departure !  How  the  spectators 
outside  the  station  cheered  when  London’s  children  shook  hands 
with,  and  said  good-bye  to,  the  motor  omnibus  drivers — and  a 
chauffeur  embraced  one  of  the  blondes  !  A  last  answering  shrill  cheer 
from  the  Five  Hundred  :  Way  for  Peckham  and  Tooting  :  and — yes — 
Out  of  the  Way  with  a  Band  and  a  Village  Fanfare,  burdened  with 
brassy  instruments  and  frantic  to  discover  their  own  particular  plat- 
forais.  But  their  own  platforms,  their  own  slow  and  common  old 
trains,  didn’t  count.  Only  the  decorated  platform  and  the  “special  ” 
corridor  express  of  the  Five  Hundred  were  of  importance.  Stand 
back  and — “fichez-moi  la  paix  !  ”  thus  crowning,  supreme  humiliation 
of  the  Brass  Bands  and  Fanfares. 

So,  back  to  dingiest  London,  and  obscurity.  Past  Creil  and 
Amiens’  Cathedral,  past  French  peasantry,  cows,  and  cottages  once 
again — but  in  different,  adverse  circumstances.  Paris  far  behind : 
the  back  streets  of  Peckham  and  Tooting  ahead.  No  more  wonderful 
French  soup ;  those  equally  wonderful  Gallic  stews  but  a  memory ; 
the  vast,  comfortable  dormitories  in  the  Paris  school-residences — a 
dream;  the  eighteen  brand  new  motor  omnibuses,  terrific  things  of 
the  past; — no  longer  was  one  “It.”  However,  souvenirs  remained 
— all  those  multitudinous  articles  acquired  that  morning  in  the 
Paris  bazaars  at  cost  (I  believe,  at  less  than  cost)  price.  But  the 
souvenirs  the  Five  Hundred  had  not  bought  for  themselves — but 
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for  their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  sisters  and  brothers,  of  those 
dingy  and  tragical  streets  in  obscure  London.  As  the  train  dashed 
along,  the  Jimmies  and  Georges  (in  whose  compartment  I  travelled) 
produced  from  their  pockets  shaving  brushes,  tobacco  x)ouches,  cork¬ 
screws,  ash  trays,  braces — “for  Dad”:  pin-cushions,  hair-nets, 
thimbles,  and — yes — bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne  for  “muvver”: 
picture-postcards,  sweets,  and  ribbons  for  their  sisters,  and  pen¬ 
knives  and  whistles  and  pocket-books  for  their  brothers.  They  were 
proud  of  their  purchases:  Peckham’s  ladies  perfumed  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  “Dad”  in  his  shirt-sleeves  on  Sunday,  with  a  new  pair  of 
braces!  But  the  grim  fact  remained,  one  was  no  longer  “It.”  No 
Mayor,  no  Municipal  Council  and  Band  at  Boulogne.  But,  as  a 
compensation,  the  Channel  was  calm;  and  the  stewards  in  the  boat’s 
first-class  dining  saloon  literally  gave  away  handsome,  huge  apples 
at  a  penny  apiece,  and  obligingly  changed  the  few  remaining  French 
sous  of  the  Five  Hundred  into  England’s  own  coppers.  At  Folke¬ 
stone,  however,  a  band  and  an  ovation.  It  was  to  the  strains  of 
“  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  ”  that  the  steamer  took  up  her 
moorings.  Then  the  “Marseillaise,”  and  “God  Save  the  King,”  and 
cheers  from  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  pier — to  which  the  children 
always  cordially  and  shrilly  responded.  England,  once  again :  and 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  slabs  of  yellow  seed  cake  handed 
into  the  children’s  compartments  before  the  train  left  for  London.  .  .  . 
All  over!  Eight  o’clock,  Wednesday  night,  the  29th  May — and  the 
end.  Wistfulness  and  sadness  of  the  Cissies  and  Carries :  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  gloom  of  the  Jimmies  and  Georges.  The  blonde  hair  limp, 
out  of  curl ;  the  water-bottles  discarded — even  kicked  beneath  the 
seats.  How  the  train  shook  and  swayed,  what  steamy,  ear-splitting 
shrieks  from  the  engine,  as  the  Five  Hundred  returned  to  dingiest 
liOndon !  All  over :  the  end  of  it  all :  nothing  but  memories :  no 
•longer  “It.”  One  had  become  plain,  obscure  Carrie  and  Jimmy 
again.  Already,  out  of  the  windows  and  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  one  could  discern  a  shadowy  clothes’-line  stretched  across 
a  bit  of  back  garden;  rows  of  brick  houses;  candles  burning  behind 
the  mean  windows  of  musty,  ill-kept  little  rooms.  Then,  as  the  train 
dashed  mercilessly  onwards,  the  glare  of  public  houses;  that  cast 
light  upon  loafers  with  clay  pipes,  bloated,  monstrous  women  in 
shawls,  barrows  of  winkles  and  whelks,  the  pawnbroker’s  sign.  The 
end  of  it  all !  It  was  back  to  realities  after  freedom  and  exhilaration. 
It  was  back  to  side  streets  and  inky  schoolrooms,  to  sharp  words  and 
coarse  food,  perhaps  to  threats,  blows,  and  tears.  But,  when  the 
very  End  of  It  All  was  reached  at  London  Bridge  Station,  the  Five 
Hundred  faced  the  future  with  characteristic  resolution  and  courage. 
There,  on  the  platform,  with  Its  baskets,  knapsacks,  and  water- 
bottles  ;  there,  with  so  much  to  look  back  upon  and  so  little  to  look 
forward  to — the  Five  Hundred  shrilly  and  heroically  sarrg,  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,” 
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THE  ANTAGONISTS. 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 

BOOK  II. 

Chapter  I. 

It  is  as  if  with  those  W'ho  are  in  her  charge  that  Destiny  leads  them 
blindfold  to  the  very  centre  of  the  maze  of  lift  .  Never  do  they  guess 
in  whose  footsteps  they  are  following ;  they  scarcely  know  the  end  of 
that  journey  they  pursue.  All  unconsciously  they  obey  the  voice — 
a  voice,  indeed,  crying  within  their  wilderness — until  one  day  the 
journey  ends,  the  bandage  is  loosened  and  drops  from  their  eyes — the 
journey  ends  in  the  journey’s  beginning. 

Then  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  maze  of  life.  Never  completely 
does  Destiny  leave  them;  but  here  she  steps  aside.  This  is  the 
moment  when  the  boy  becomes  the  leader  of  his  own  soul,  the  captain 
of  his  own  salvation.  All  around  him  in  that  circle  w’here  he  stands 
are  the  countless  pathways  leading  through  the  thorns  of  failure  to 
the  flowers  of  success,  through  the  soft  avenues  of  pleasure  to  the 
dark  forests  of  despair.  No  longer  Destiny  leads  him  by  the  hand. 
Here  he  must  chose  for  himself.  In  that  blindfold  journey  to  the 
heart  of  the  maze,  the  sinews  of  his  character  have  been  made ;  now' 
he  must  use  them  for  himself  in  the  journey  homeward.  Of  himself 
he  must  chose  the  path  he  w'ill  take,  and  Destiny  is  that  marble 
statue  with  impassive  face  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  maze,  stands 
high  above  the  hedges,  watching  the  wanderers  as  they  struggle 
towards  their  goal. 

When  his  mother  died,  Dicky  had  indeed  reached  the  centre  of  the 
maze.  The  bandage  had  been  dropped  from  his  eyes.  Before  him, 
around  him,  on  every  side,  he  had  seen  the  countless  pathways  and, 
in  the  first  moment  of  bewildered  loneliness,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  choose,  needing  the  hand  of  Destiny  which,  with  Christina’s  death, 
had  loosed  its  grasp,  he  had  courted  failure  at  the  very  outset. 

At  such  an  age  as  his  most  boys  are  still  pursuing  their  blindfold 
journey.  The  majority  are  men  before  they  realise  they  are  alone. 
The  stress  of  circumstance  had  been  great  upon  Dicky  then.  But  no 
stress  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear,  and  the  greater  it  is  the  more  is 
expected  of  him. 

It  was  when  Dicky  cast  the  saturated  pillow  from  his  bed  that  he 
made  his  first  choice;  took  of  his  own  accord  that  first  pathway 
between  the  high  hedges,  and  set  out  upon  his  journey  from  the 
centre  of  the  maze. 

From  that  moment  onward,  Dicky  became  the  leader  of  his  own 
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soul.  His  first  act  in  that  leadership  was  to  chose  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  Anne. 

The  man  who  would  do  anything  in  this  world  must  first  deposit 
his  heart  in  the  bank  of  some  woman’s  keeping.  In  time  doubtless 
he  will  transfer  it,  but  in  that  time  the  interest  she  has  bestowed 
upon  it  will  have  made  it  worth  the  more.  The  heart  of  a  man 
cannot  be  too  big  so  long  as  his  brain  keeps  pace  with  it. 

Dicky  gave  all  his  heart  to  Anne.  When  once  the  desolation  of 
that  winter  had  passed ;  when  once  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  spring  had 
dropped  her  jewelled  buds  upon  the  may  trees  and  the  meadows, 
then  a  great  light  of  courage  set  its  flame  in  Dicky’s  heart.  He  did 
his  work  in  the  mill,  but  now,  instead  of  bowing  his  head  beneath 
its  monotony,  contrived  for  every  moment  when  he  could  be  free. 

Whenever  he  could  effect  his  escape,  they  would  set  out  to  the 
hills  together,  trembling  as  they  left  the  house  lest  they  should  be 
called  back. 

Through  all  this  time,  so  certain  was  Mr.  Furlong  that  Dicky  was 
destined  for  the  mill,  that  in  these  lapses  from  duty  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  gross  capacity  for  idleness.  Set  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  moreover  with  a  genuine  love  for  Dicky,  the  poor  man  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  he  could  not  understand. 

On  one  occasion  when  Dicky  should  have  been  at  work,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  time  had  been  spent  in  sketching. 

“  When  are  you  going  to  drop  this  nonsense  ?  ”  he  asked  in 
righteous  anger.  “Bring  your  sketch  here  and  show  it  to  me.” 

With  a  mind  embittered  by  that  word — nonsense — Dicky  obediently 
brought  his  book.  Mr.  Furlong  looked  at  the  sketch  he  had  done; 
looked  at  it  first  this  way  and  then  that. 

“And  you  think  it  advisable,”  said  he,  “to  waste  valuable  time 
upon  such  rubbish  as  this?” 

“It’s  not  rubbish,”  said  Dicky. 

“What  is  it  then?”  demanded  Mr.  Furlong.  “It’s  like  nothing 
I’ve  ever  seen  in  Nature.  What  do  you  call  this  grey  part  here?  ” 

“That’s  a  meadow.” 

“But  meadows  are  green.” 

“Not  when  the  mist’s  on  them.” 

“But  there’s  no  definition  in  it,”  continued  Mr.  Furlong. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  I’ve  done,”  said  Dicky  quietly. 

“Well — I’m  sorry  for  you  if  you  can’t  get  more  definition  than 
that.  There’s  no  shape  in  the  thing  at  all.” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  get  shape,”  Dicky  replied.  “I  wanted  to  get 
mist.  Mist  makes  everything  shapeless.” 

“Then  you’ve  missed  it,”  said  his  father,  and  smiled  at  his  little 
jest.  It  was  no  doubt  a  gentle  attempt  of  his  to  avoid  the  argument 
in  which  he  felt  he  was  the  loser.  Had  Dicky  smiled  with  him 
perhaps  all  might  have  been  well.  But  though  he  wanted  to  smile, 
Dicky  kept  it  back.  The  matter  was  too  serious  for  him.  To  have 
treated  it  lightly  then  would  have  been  false  to  all  his  ambition. 
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With  a  stolid  expression  he  looked  back  in  his  father’s  eyes  saying 
nothing. 

The  subconscious  knowledge  that  his  little  attempt  had  failed, 
the  conscious  realisation  that  Dicky  had  chosen  to  make  himself 
superior  to  his  humour,  irritated  Mr.  Furlong  beyond  control.  With 
quivering  fingers  he  tore  up  the  book  in  front  of  Dicky’s  face. 

“If  I  find  you  pursuing  this  ridiculous  nonsense  any  longer,”  he 
said,  and  his  voice  quivered;  “wasting  your  valuable  time  at  the 
mill,  and  behaving  generally  like  a  young  fool,  I  shall  find  some 
drastic  means  to  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

In  silence  Dicky  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  from  the  floor. 

“Leave  those  there,  sir!  ”  thundered  Mr.  Furlong. 

“You  often  tell  us  not  to  be  untidy,”  said  Dicky. 

“Leave  those  there!”  repeated  ^Ir.  Furlong.  “The  untidiness  I 
make,  I  am  quite  capable  of  seeing  to  myself.” 

That  was  the  early  morning  of  a  Good  Friday.  By  half  past  ten 
Mr.  Furlong  had  put  on  his  black  coat,  his  gloves  and  hat,  and  come 
down  into  the  square  hall  with  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm.  Anne 
was  there  waiting.  Now  that  her  hair  was  put  up  there  often  seemed 
to  be  a  look  of  Christina  in  her  face.  Mr.  Furlong  noticed  it  that 
morning.  He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  into  her 
eyes. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“ Nothing,”  said  he.  “  Where’s  Dicky  ?  ” 

Anne  knew  well  enough  but  hesitated  to  say.  She  had  heard  what 
had  happened  that  morning,  and  all  her  sympathies  were  on  Dicky’s 
side.  As  IMr.  Furlong  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called,  her 
heart  beat  a  little  quicker  on  Dicky’s  account.  She  knew  well  his 
frame  of  mind  just  then,  and  trembled  for  what  might  happen. 

“Dicky!  ”  called  Mr.  Furlong  for  the  second  time  and  in  a  louder 
voice. 

After  a  moment  Dicky  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  an  old, 
dilapidated  hat  in  his  hand. 

“You  can’t  go  to  church  in  that  hat,”  said  his  father. 

“I  was  not  going  to  church,”  said  he. 

“  Not  going  to  church  ?  ” 

“No,  father.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  didn’t  feel  I  waaited  to.” 

“But  my  dear  boy,  this  is  Christ’s  day.” 

The  face  of  Bertha  Geddes  sped  across  Dicky’s  mind. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  replied.  “I  know  it’s  Good  Friday,  but  I  don’t 
know  how  you  can  expect  me  to  feel  like  going  to  church  after  what 
happened  this  morning.  I’m  boiling  inside  still.” 

For  a  moment  surprise  confused  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind.  Can  there 
ever  be  a  moment,  he  asked  himself,  when  a  father  loses  command 
over  his  child?  And  if  such  a  moment  must  come,  then  surely  with 
his  children  it  had  not  come  so  soon  as  this?  In  that  moment  of 
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confusion,  he  felt  alone  in  the  house.  These  two  were  against  him 
He  could  feel  it  in  the  expectant  silence  of  Anne ;  he  could  see  it  in 
the  glitter  of  Dicky’s  eye.  This  was  a  moment,  he  told  himself 
when  the  heaviness  of  his  hand  must  be  felt.  Not  the  whole  life 
force  of  the  new  generation  would  have  made  him  give  in  then. 
Keason  and  logic  he  cast  from  him — for  it  is  ever  at  a  moment  like 
this  that  a  man  chooses  the  wrong  weapons — and,  going  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  he  clutched  the  bannisters. 

“  Get  your  hat  at  once,”  he  said.  Even  through  the  stillness  of  his 
voice,  Dicky  could  see  there  was  no  control. 

“What  for?”  asked  Dicky. 

“You’re  to  come  to  church,”  said  Mr.  Furlong. 

“I  don’t  see  any  good  in  going  to  church  when  I  hate  it.” 

“Then  you’ll  go  to  church  because  you  must  obey  me,”  thundered 
his  father. 

“Of  course,”  said  Dicky,  “that’s  a  different  matter,”  and  he  went 
to  get  his  hat. 

All  through  the  reading  of  the  lessons  that  day — a  duty  both 
morning  and  evening  which  I\Ir.  Furlong  had  fulfilled  without  a  break 
every  Sunday  for  six  years — the  poor  man  questioned  himself,  won¬ 
dering  in  his  calmer  moments  whether  he  had  really  retained  the 
full  pow'er  of  his  authority.  In  those  moments  Dicky  was  drawing 
faces  on  little  scraps  of  paper  and  passing  them  down  the  pew 
to  Anne. 

That  night  at  prayers,  I\Ir.  Furlong  chose  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  which  dealt  with  filial  duty.  His  voice  had  tears  in  it  as 
he  read. 

When  she  had  gone  to  bed,  Anne  heard  a  noise  outside  her  room 
and  saw  a  slip  of  paper  thrust  under  her  door.  She  picked  it  up. 
It  was  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Furlong  whipping  Dicky  with  the  Bible. 


Chapter  II. 

Nearing  the  summit  of  Bredon  Hill  there  stood  in  those  days  an 
oak  tree  with  wide  spreading  boughs,  with  gnarled  and  knotted  trunk, 
that  had  faced  the  winds  of  a  hundred  winters  and  more.  For  long 
years  its  upper  branches  had  been  caught  by  the  north-west  gales. 
From  the  valley  below  it  looked  like  a  Valkyrie  woman’s  head,  with 
loosened  hair,  combed  out  in  the  wind  as  she  might  ride  to  battle. 

It  was  this  tree  which  became  a  secret  place  to  Dicky  and  Anne. 
By  slow  degrees,  visiting  it  one  day  and  another,  they  built  there,  in 
its  branches,  a  house.  None  but  the  most  curious  traveller  would  ever 
have  suspected  their  secret,  and  there  w'ere  few  but  the  shepherd  who 
ever  climbed  the  slopes  of  Bredon  Hill. 

From  the  topmost  branches,  Dicky  could  see  wide  across  the 
distant  country  and,  on  the  platform  below  him,  itself  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  Anne  would  sit  by  the  hours  together 
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wnere  even  the  sun  could  not  pierce  the  dense  roof  of  foliage  above 
her  head. 

From  one  branch  to  another  they  slung  a  hammock,  taking  it  in 
turns  to  lie  there  with  a  book  through  the  late  hot  afternoons  of 
summer.  Here,  in  fact,  Dicky  first  learnt  the  love  of  reading,  be¬ 
ginning  that  education  of  himself  which  he  had  never  pursued  at 
school.  One  by  one  be  brought  up  the  books  from  the  bookshelves 
at  the  mill,  returning  them  again  when  finished.  Carlyle  he  read 
devouringly.  At  that  age  he  found  in  the  “Heroes  “  all  that  he 
needed  for  great  incentive.  While  Anne  sew'ed  and  it  was  his  turn 
to  lie  in  the  hammock,  he  would  read  aloud  to  her  his  favourite 
passages — passages  he  had  read  to  himself  time  and  time  again. 

Dicky  learnt  much  in  those  days.  From  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  tree,  he  drank  in  Nature  as  the  leaves  around  him  drank  the 
light.  He  watched  the  face  of  the  sky  until,  like  the  face  of  a  woman 
he  might  love,  he  came  to  know  its  every  change  of  expression,  to 
learn  the  passing  meaning  of  the  clouds.  It  was  what  he  had  done 
before  when  he  lay  in  Christina’s  bed  in  Christina’s  room.  But  they 
told  more  than  stories  to  him  now,  those  clouds  that  raced  across 
or  lingered  in  the  heavens.  He  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  them 
all — the  cloud  that  bears  for  rain,  the  cloud  that  bears  for  wind,  the 
cloud  that  a  summer  breeze  has  caught,  like  a  sheep  strayed  far 
beyond  its  fold. 

And  then,  at  last,  there  came  to  Dicky  the  great  incentive,  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  which  first  set  light  in  him  the  overpowering 
desire  to  conquer  all  he  knew. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  many  artists  to  feel  all  and  know  little. 
They  rush  to  expression  then  as  a  man  to  the  pleasure  of  wine.  To 
them  expression  is  both  stimulant  and  drug.  To  acquire  it  they  will 
whip  themselves  into  feeling — a  flagellation  of  the  spirit  to  excite 
their  abnormal  passion  for  Art. 

But  there  are  a  few — men  wdiom  the  world  has  chosen  to  be 
great — who  not  only  feel,  but  know.  To  these,  expression  is  the 
natural  function  of  their  spirit,  the  relief  which  Nature  gives  to 
everybody  she  controls.  They,  indeed,  are  fathers  of  the  children  of 
the  mind.  Their  passion  for  Art  is  no  unnatural  one.  Their  highest 
aim  is  not  to  gratify  themselves.  Gratification  they  have  indeed — 
for  this  is  the  compensatory  balance  which  Nature  has  not  denied 
to  any  man — but  they  suffer,  too,  the  agony  of  spirit,  such  travail 
as  all  true  women  suffer  in  their  great  hour  of  deliverance.  So  long, 
then,  as  they  are  true  to  what  they  know,  these  men  are  the  fathers 
of  the  mind,  just  as  surely  as  all  true  women  are  the  mothers  of  the 
race.  Once  let  them  be  false,  once  let  them  seek  expression  for  the 
gratification  that  it  gives,  as  men  seek  the  light  woman  for  the 
pleasures  she  will  spare,  then  you  will  see  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
that  end  which  is  the  libertinage  of  Art. 

To  acquire  knowledge  then,  and  to  acquire  it  unceasingly,  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  artist.  He  will  always  feel,  for  he  was  born  to  feel ; 
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but  knowledge  is  a  prey,  as  elusive  as  the  doe  in  flight.  To  keep 
it  within  view,  a  man  must  pursue  it  till  the  end. 

In  that  Dicky  had  pursued  the  knowledge  of  Nature  from  the 
first  moment  when  his  eyes  were' clear  to  see,  he  was  on  the  way 
towards  that  greatness  which  the  name  of  Richard  Furlong  carries  to 
us  now.  Feeling  he  had  had,  too,  but  as  yet  the  great  need  of  ex¬ 
pression  had  not  found  its  full  life  in  him.  Both  in  body  and  in 
mind  he  was  still  a  boy  upon  the  very  verge  of  manhood.  It  needed 
but  the  touch  of  a  w'oman’s  hand,  the  glance  of  a  woman’s  eye,  to 
launch  his  spirit  on  to  the  waters,  to  set  him  forth  upon  that  voyage 
of  discovery  from  which  no  man  can  ever  return  to  the  days  of  his 
youth. 

And  ever  it  is  that  when  the  woman  is  needed,  the  woman  is 
there.  Fate,  Destiny — call  it  what  you  will — has  charge  of  the  spirit 
that  needs  a  mate.  Whenever  a  boy  is  at  the  gates  of  manhood, 
Providence  finds  some  w'oman  to  lead  him  through.  It  is  women 
who  make  the  souls  of  men,  as  it  is  women  who  give  them  birth. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  summer,  when  he  was  free  from  his  duties 
at  the  mill,  Dicky  set  out  for  the  oak  tree  where  Anne  had  gone  but 
an  hour  before  him.  The  roads  were  dusty,  the  hedges  white.  He 
kept  to  the  fields,  walking  in  the  shadows  as  they  fell  from  the 
hedgerows. 

In  his  pocket  lay  a  copy  of  Darwin  which,  in  direct  disobedience 
to  his  father’s  commands,  he  had  purchased  in  Pershore,  and  was 
reading  day  by  day  in  his  seat  in  the  oak  tree.  That  preface  to  the 
“  Origin  of  Species  ”  had  brought  a  lump  to  his  throat  as  he  read. 
The  modest  simplicity  of  so  great  a  man,  offering  so  great  a  work 
to  the  world,  in  words  so  unvarnished  and  so  plain,  had  brought 
close  to  him  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  just 
reproof,  raising  the  tears  almost  to  his  eyes. 

He  had  been  reading  it  aloud  to  Anne.  Anne  sewed  and  thought 
she  listened;  but  she  heard  no  more  than  if  the  wind  had  been 
stirring  through  the  oak  leaves.  Darwin  meant  nothing  to  Anne. 
Darwin  means  nothing  to  any  w^oman ;  for  within  her  very  essence  lie 
revealed  all  the  secrets  that  he  found,  lie  hidden  all  the  secrets  that 
no  man  will  ever  know. 

Again  and  again  as  he  walked  Dicky’s  hand  would  wander  to  his 
pocket  to  see  that  the  book  was  safely  there.  The  country  all  around 
him  had  too  close  a  hold  upon  his  thoughts  to  let  him  remember  for 
long  that  it  was  secure.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  for  effects  of 
light,  his  mind  ever  comparing  near  with  distant  tones.  In  those 
days  his  eagerness  to  see,  his  incensate  desire  to  know,  mastered  him 
in  everything  he  did. 

It  was  as  he  climbed  up  the  hillside,  nearing  the  oak  tree,  that 
he  heard  voices  and  stood  still.  Someone  was  talking  to  Anne.  He 
could  hear  her  voice  in  answer.  Then  someone  had  discovered  their 
secret — the  sacred  privacy  of  that  place  was  gone.  He  would  never 
be  able  to  bring  up  his  books  again  and  read  in  the  hammock  without 
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fear  of  discovery  or  interruption.  Here  was  another  joy  of  life 
broken  by  a  single  blow. 

“Damn!  ”  said  Dicky  within  himself,  then  added  an  apology,  but 
to  whom  he  did  not  know.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
sworn. 

After  a  moment  he  crept  quietly  up  to  a  point  where  he  could  see 
the  platform  in  the  branches  without  being  seen  himself.  Anne,  as 
usual,  was  seated  there,  as  usual  sewing,  but  in  the  hammock, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  easy  enjoyment,  was  Dorothy 
Leggatt. 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  gave  the  call  to  Anne — that 
whistling  of  the  first  bar  of  the  refrain  of  the  British  Grenadiers, 
the  very  tune  with  which  Dicky  enters  into  this  biography.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  called  her  name.  Even  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Anne 
knew  her  guilt. 

“He’s  aw'fully  angry,”  she  whispered  to  Dorothy  as  she  swiftly 
put  aside  her  sewing  and  commenced  to  climb  to  the  ground. 
Dorothy  checked  the  swinging  of  the  hammock,  waiting  with 
stilled  breath  for  the  verdict  upon  her  presence  in  the  oak  tree.  She 
could  hear  their  voices  in  subdued  altercation,  but  could  follow  no 
word  that  was  said. 

As  soon  as  Anne  had  reached  the  ground,  Dicky  beckoned  to  her. 

“I  don’t  want  her  to  hear,”  he  said  when  she  had  reached  his 
side.  “Why  on  earth  did  you  let  her  come  up?  It’s  all  spoilt  now. 
She  knows.  She’ll  tell  everyone.” 

“She’s  promised  on  her  dying  solemn  oath  she  won’t,”  said  Anne. 
“I  made  her  say  it.” 

“  Yes — but  why  did  you  let  her  come  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  let  her — I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  was  up  there  when  she 
came  along,  and  I  sat  as  quiet  as  ever  I  possibly  could.  But  she 
came  right  underneath  the  tree,  and  then  she  saw.  I  told  her  you 
wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“She  didn’t  seem  to  care  much,”  said  Dicky,  “swinging  about 
in  the  hammock.  Well — of  course  it’s  spoilt  it  all  now.  Can’t  you 
tell  her  to  go  ?  ” 

As  though  she  had  anticipated  the  issue  of  their  conversation, 
Dorothy  had  descended,  and  now  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

“It’s  all  right — I’m  going,  Anne,”  said  she,  and  with  one  short, 
reproachful  glance  into  Dicky’s  eyes,  she  had  started  off  down  the 
hillside. 

Dicky  looked  after  her,  surprise  mingling  with  indecision  in  his 
face. 

“  When  did  she  put  her  hair  up  ?  ”  he  asked  presently. 

“’Bout  a  week  ago,”  said  Anne.  “It  makes  her  look  awfully 
pretty.” 

“It  makes  her  much  older,”  said  Dicky;  “she  looks  quite  grown 
up,”  and  he  climbed  up  slowly  into  the  oak  tree. 
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Chapter  III. 

Dorothy  walked  back  to  Eckington  a  different  girl  from  when  she 
had  set  out.  In  that  quick  instant  she  had  seen  the  new  regard  of 
her  in  Dicky’s  eyes,  had  seen  it  perhaps  the  mox’e  readily  since  she 
had  anticipated  its  coming. 

There  are  a  thousand  signs  by  which  a  girl  knows  that  she  is 
approaching  womanhood;  not  one  of  these,  facetious  though  it  may 
sound,  brings  such  complete  realisation  as  when  she  lengthens  her 
frock  and  first  puts  up  her  hair.  These  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  which  herald  her  entry  into  that  arena  where  is  fought  out  the 
everlasting  antagonism  between  men  and  women. 

The  nearer  you  approach  barbarism  the  more  formal  and  cere¬ 
monious  is  this  moment  made.  A  dance  is  given,  a  party  is  held. 
She  is  shown  to  the  world  as  a  woman.  In  a  barbarous  state  of 
things,  doubtless  she  feels  it  less.  But  with  a  girl  in  such  station 
of  life  as  Dorothy,  the  moment  is  one  of  tremulous  and  exhilarating 
excitement. 

The  concern  she  had  shown  at  its  inception  had  been  ostensibly  on 
account  of  her  appearance.  Mrs.  Leggatt  had  done  her  hair  for  her, 
first  this  way  and  then  that.  Considerably  more  than  an  hour  was 
spent  before  both  were  satisfied.  But  beneath  this  outward  concern 
there  was  the  deeper  knowledge  that  now  from  that  moment  she  was 
a  different  being. 

When  her  mother  had  left  her,  bidding  her  good-night,  she  sat 
long  before  the  mirror  regarding  her  reflection.  From  a  child  she  had 
thought  of  Dicky,  as  of  a  playmate  who  would  not  play  with  her. 
Now',  seeing  herself  a  w’oman,  she  thought  of  Dicky  as  a  man. 
Would  he  still  pass  her  by;  still  look  at  her  with  unconcern?  The 
reflection  in  the  mirror  could  not  answer.  It  looked  at  her  with  a 
faint  lifting  of  the  eyebrow's,  a  faint  shadow  of  doubt  within  the  eyes. 

Yet  this,  it  seemed,  w'ere  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  other  had 
been.  A  new  pride  she  had  not  dreamed  of  was  involved  w'ithin 
her  now.  She  thought  of  his  disregarding  her  as  of  old  and  a  hot 
flush  burnt  in  the  cheeks  of  that  face  she  saw  reflected  in  the  glass. 

Wasn’t  she  pretty?  She  did  not  know.  In  every  attitude,  at 
every  angle,  she  looked  at  her  face.  It  was  impossible  to  think  she 
w'as  ugly.  Far  aw'ay  beyond  conceit  she  believed  that  she  looked 
well;  that  men  would  consider  her  with  favour.  But  would  Dicky 
look  at  her? 

She  had  stood  the  looking  glass  upon  her  bed,  advancing  and 
retreating  before  it  that  she  might  see  every  effect.  Would  Dicky 
look  at  her?  With  sudden  fingers  she  undid  the  blouse  about  her 
neck,  dragged  it  from  the  shoulders,  arranging  it  about  her  breast 
as  once  she  had  seen  her  mother  dressed  on  a  night  when  !Mr.  Allen, 
the  organist,  had  given  a  concert  in  Pershore. 

Now  would  Dicky  look  at  her?  As  she  gazed  at  herself  she  felt 
her  heart  beat  quicker.  She  saw  her  lips  parted  as  the  breath  came 
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hastily  between  them.  In  a  sudden  sense  of  shame  she  pushed  the 
minor  back  upon  the  bed  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  began  pulling 
out  the  hairpins  till  her  warm  brown  hair  was  hanging  down  once 
more.  For  the  moment  she  was  a  girl  again. 

The  next  day  she  had  dressed  it  once  more  upon  her  head,  but  in  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind ;  yet  in  the  days  that  followed,  the  thought  of 
Dicky  returned  continuously.  At  last  she  had  determined  to 
walk  past  the  mill  in  the  hope  that  she  might  see  him.  The  mill 
was  working,  but  Dicky  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Continuing  her 
way  then  to  Bredon  Hill,  she  had  discovered  Anne  in  the  oak  tree. 
Then  Dicky  had  come,  and  Dicky  had  looked  at  her. 

Now  she  was  returning  to  Eckington,  a  different  girl  from  when 
she  had  set  out.  It  hurt  her,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  annoyed  at 
finding  her  there,  that  he  had  not  wished  her  to  stay.  But  she  had 
come  down  from  the  oak  tree  of  her  own  accoi'd.  By  reason  of  this 
new  pride  which  she  had  found,  she  had  determined  that  no  per¬ 
suasion  would  ever  induce  her  to  stay,  and  all  this  decision  of  action 
had  arisen  out  of  the  knowdedge  that  she  was  a  different  being.  With 
that  dramatic  sense  w'hich  is  the  gift  of  every  woman,  she  chose  to 
descend  from  the  oak  tree  then ;  to  go  while  they  were  still  talking  of 
her.  Dicky  had  never  seen  her  with  her  hair  done  up;  wherefore, 
when  she  reached  the  ground,  she  had  anticipated  that  look  in  his 
eyes.  The  whole  way  home  the  remembrance  of  it  thrilled  her. 
Often  as  she  walked  along,  a  smile  half  parted  her  lips.  When 
anyone  passed  her  on  the  road,  instinctively  her  hand  rose  to  her 
hair  to  thrust  in  a  hairpin,  to  push  aside  a  fine  lock  of  hair  which, 
loosened,  had  fallen  across  her  eyes. 

“Mother,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Leggatt  the  next  morning  as  she  helped 
her  with  the  household  duties  of  the  day.  “IMother,  when  does  a 
man  first  fall  in  love  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  stopped  in  the  work  she  was  doing.  Had  she  been 
Christina  and  the  question  had  been  asked  by  Anne,  she  w’ould  have 
continued  her  work  without  a  pause. 

“Why  do  you  ask  that,  Dorothy?”  she  inquired. 

“I — I  was  reading  in  one  of  the  books  father  has  on  the  book¬ 
shelves - ” 

“One  of  those  yellow-backed  books?” 

“Yes.” 

“  What  were  you  reading  ?  ” 

“About — about  a  boy  of  just  seventeen  falling  in  love.” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  took  her  daughter’s  face  in  her  hands  and  looked 
sadly  into  her  eyes. 

“Are  you  beginning  to  think  of  these  things  already?”  she  asked. 

“Why — already?  I’ve  got  my  hair  up.” 

“That  doesn’t  make  a  woman  of  you,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs. 
Leggatt,  and  she  tried  to  convince  her  heart  that  that  was  true. 
“You  oughtn’t  to  read  those  books  yet.  They  w’eren’t  written  for 
little  girls.” 
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“But  I’m  not  a  little  girl.” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled  and  took  away  her  hands. 

“  You  say  that  as  if  I  had  said  something  that  wasn’t  kind.  Please 
God  there’ll  never  come  a  time  when  you’ll  long  to  be  able  to  say  it 
of  yourself,  not  at  least  until  the  years  compel  you  to.  Why  don’t 
you  like  to  be  a  little  girl  ?  ” 

“I’ve  been  a  little  girl,”  said  Dorothy  petulantly;  “it’s  different 
now.  I  suppose  you  don’t  want  to  tell  me.” 

“Tell  you  what?” 

“What  I  asked  you - when  a  man  first  falls  in  love.” 

“  What  does  the  yellow-backed  book  say  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  told  you.  It’s  about  a  boy  of  seventeen.  Can  a  boy  of 
seventeen  fall  in  love  ?  ” 

“If  the  book  says  so  I  expect  it’s  right.” 

Dorothy  turned  away. 

“That’s  not  an  answer,”  said  she. 

“Well,  my  dear  child — how  can  I  answer?  A  boy  of  seventeen 
may  just  as  likely  fall  in  love  as  a  man  of  fifty.  You  can  never 
know  when  it  will  come  to  anyone — man  or  woman.” 

“  When  did  you  fall  in  love  ?  ”  asked  Dorothy. 

The  poor  woman  turned  away  and  went  on  with  her  work.  The 
tears  had  gathered  quickly  in  her  eyes.  It  was  now  more  bitterly 
than  ever  that  she  felt  the  punishment  of  her  folly.  She  could  not 
look  her  own  child  in  the  face  to  give  her  that  advice  and  counsel 
which  every  child  must  need.  The  very  thought  that  Dorothy  knew 
so  little  of  the  past — she  would  not  have  asked  such  questions  had 
it  been  present  in  her  mind — filled  her  with  a  sense  of  dread  for  that 
moment  when  she  must  come  to  know  and  understand  it  all. 

But  something  in  the  line  of  her  shoulders  as  she  turned  away 
brought  the  consciousness  of  it  quickly  to  Dorothy’s  mind.  In  a 
moment  she  was  at  her  mother’s  side,  her  arms  about  her  neck.  She 
guessed,  but  did  not  know  even  then.  Only  the  faintest  rumours  of 
"that  scandal  had  ever  reached  her  ears.  Being  a  child,  and  in  the 
very  house  where  it  had  happened,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  it  to 
her,  as  at  the  time,  they  had  spoken  freely  of  it  in  Eckington.  Mr. 
Allen  had  been  sent  aw’ay.  For  many  days  her  mother  had  been  in 
tears,  and  for  many  weeks  had  never  ventured  out  of  the  house  until 
it  was  dark.  A  sense  of  shame  and  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  the 
family,  repelling  all  childish  curiosity.  She  had  asked  no  questions 
at  the  time  and,  since  then,  life  had  gone  on  in  its  accustomed  ways. 
She  had  almost  forgotten  it. 

But  now,  upon  an  impulse,  she  knew  that  what  she  had  always 
guessed  was  true.  Her  mother  had  loved  Mr.  Allen.  With  that 
knowledge  came  rushing  the  thousand  possibilities  vaguely, 
nebulously,  to  her  mind. 

“Dearest,”  she  whispered.  “I’m  so  sorry — I  didn’t  mean  it  like 
that.” 
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Tlie  little  courage  which  the  wretched  woman  still  possessed  was 
lifted  by  her  daughter’s  pity, 

“Like  what?”  said  she,  “Like  what?” 

“You  loved  Mr.  Allen,  didn’t  you?” 

“Did  your  father  tell  you  that?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  how  did  you  know  ?  ” 

“I  guessed.” 

For  one  moment  IMrs.  Leggatt  looked  at  Dorothy ;  one  moment  in 
which  she  yet  had  hope  to  keep  the  secret  from  her  still.  The 
moment  passed  and  then  her  eyes  fell.  It  was  too  late.  Dorothy 
was  quite  right.  She  was  different  now.  No  longer  was  she  a  little 
girl!  Something  had  taught  her;  some  sleeping  instinct  had 
awakened.  She  knew  now  the  meaning  that  love  can  bring  into  a 
woman’s  life.  There  was  nothing  she  could  hide  from  her  now. 
Often  and  often  she  had  meant  to  give  her  a  false  impression  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Allen’s  sudden  departure,  but  she  had  left  it  over  long. 
It  was  too  late  now.  In  a  few  more  months,  in  a  few  more  days, 
perhaps,  she  would  come  to  understand  it  all.  As  her  eyes  fell,  she 
shuddered. 

“Mother,”  said  Dorothy  presently,  when  the  silence  had  expressed 
the  countless  words  which  had  passed  through  both  their  minds. 
“Mother — do  you  think  that’s  why  the  Furlongs  don’t  like  me  to  be 
with  them  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  looked  quickly  up.  A  bright  light  of  anger  was  in  her 
eyes.  All  a  mother’s  instinct  for  protection  stirred  fiercely  in  her 
then. 

“What  have  they  done?”  she  asked. 

Dorothy  told  her  of  what  had  happened  in  the  oak  tree. 

“It  wasn’t  Anne  at  all,”  she  added;  “it  was  Dicky.” 

Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled  again. 

“If  it  wasn’t  Anne,”  said  she,  “it  doesn’t  matter.  It’s  women 
who  make  the  laws  for  women;  women  who  judge  their  own  kind. 
If  it  was  only  Dicky,  that’s  not  the  reason.  Men  don’t  censure 
women  who  have  loved.  It’s  only  women  who  hate  them.  They 
hate  them  in  self-defence.  If  it  was  only  Dicky,  you  needn’t  mind. 
P’raps  he’s  in  love  with  you  and  doesn’t  know  it.” 

It  was  when  she  said  that,  and  when  she  saw  the  look  in  Dorothy’s 
eyes,  that  she  would  have  given  years  from  her  life  to  have  those 
words  back  again. 

Ch.apter  IV. 

For  the  whole  of  the  next  week,  Dicky  waited  in  expectant  appre¬ 
hension  of  Wilfrid  appearing  at  the  oak  tree.  The  days  of  their 
friendship  were  long  over.  No  two  boys  who  once  were  friends  could 
have  grown  more  dissimilar  in  their  pursuits.  During  the  eighteen 
months  in  which  Dicky  had  been  away  at  school  in  the  north,  all  ties 
had  been  severed  between  them.  The  growth  of  Wilfrid’s  mind  had 
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been  too  slow.  When  he  came  back  for  his  last  holidays  Dicky  found 
that  they  had  nothing  in  common.  Wilfrid  had  found  another  com¬ 
panion  at  his  father’s  school,  and  there  the  whole  friendship  had 
ended;  not  in  enmity — not  in  dislike.  It  had  died  because  there  was 
no  food  left  upon  which  it  could  eke  out  the  merest  existence. 

And  now,  with  growing  apprehension,  Dicky  waited  in  full  con¬ 
fidence,  believing  that  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  it,  Wilfrid  would 
be  drawn  by  the  glory  of  secrecy,  and  come  at  once  to  the  oak  tree. 
But  Wilfrid  never  came. 

At  last  Dicky  grew  to  believe  that  Dorothy  had  kept  her  dying 
solemn  oath.  She  had  not  told  anyone.  Against  all  his  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  he  found  she  was  capable  of  regarding  a  secret. 

He  thought  about  this  often  at  night,  and  with  astonishment.  For 
not  only  had  she  kept  the  secret,  she  also  herself  had  never  appeared 
at  the  oak  tree  again.  Seeing  that  now  she  knew,  that  seemed  rather 
foolish  to  Dicky.  After  a  week,  he  questioned  Anne  about  it. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  could  have  expected  her  to  have  done  any¬ 
thing  else,”  said  Anne.  “You  showed  her  plainly  enough  that  you 
didn’t  w'ant  her  to  be  there.  She’s  fearfully  sensitive.  She’s  always 
thinking  that  people  don’t  want  to  speak  to  her — because — oh — well, 
you  know  why.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  asked  Dicky. 

“Her  mother,  of  course.” 

“Oh!  ”  That  had  never  entered  Dicky’s  head.  But  now  he  was 
taking  his  first  lessons  in  that  strange  art  of  the  little  things  which 
guide  the  whole  course  of  women’s  lives.  He  had  not  realised  till 
then  that  Dorothy’s  life  might  still  be  in  the  shadow  of  her  mother’s 
folly.  Whenever  he  had  seen  her  himself,  the  thought  had  never 
entered  his  head.  Now  suddenly  he  became  doubly  conscious  of  it; 
conscious  most  of  all  that  this  Dorothy,  whom  he  had  despised,  had  a 
sorrow  of  her  very  own  to  bear,  moreover  bore  it  bravely  too. 

As  the  thought  materialised  in  his  mind,  he  turned  quickly  to  Anne. 
“Ask  her  to  come  up  to  the  tree  again,”  said  he. 

Anne  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

“Oh,  Dicky!”  she  exclaimed,  “may  I  really?  She  will  be  so 
glad.  And  you  can  read  just  the  same.  It  won’t  matter  her  being 
there.” 

Dicky  turned  away. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  when  I’m  there,”  said  he.  “She  wouldn't 
understand  Darwin.  She’d  hate  it.  No — you  can  ask  her  when  I’m 
not  there.  I  shan’t  be  able  to  come  till  at  least  six  to-morrow. 
There's  a  huge  load  coming  in  in  the  morning.  Take  her  along  with 
you  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  day,  Dicky  heard  the  click  of  the  catch  on 
the  wicket  gate.  Without  inquiring  of  the  reason  in  his  mind,  he 
climbed  the  ladder  into  the  mill  loft,  where  the  grey  dust  lay  deep 
like  snow  upon  the  rafters ;  there  ho  w’atched  Anne  from  a  window  in 
the  gable  as  she  walked  along  the  road  towards  the  hill. 
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“Lord!”  he  said  aloud,  “I  wish  I  was  a  girl,”  and  of  all  girls 
would  have  been  the  most  misei’able  in  the  world  had  his  wish  been 
gratified. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  wondering, 
as  he  climbed  down  the  ladder,  what  gilds  found  to  talk  about  when 
they  were  alone.  For  the  next  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  those  two,  sitting  there  by  themselves  in  the  oak  tree,  while  he 
had  to  pursue  his  monotonous  labours  in  the  mill.  Loathing  his  work 
as  he  did,  the  injustice  of  it  was  almost  unbearable.  He  kept  looking 
out  of  the  window,  with  eyes  bent  longingly  in  the  direction  of 
Bredon  Hill. 

Of  course  Dorothy  would  be  gone  before  he  could  get  there.  But 
would  it  ever  even  reach  the  hour  of  six  Mien  he  could  start?  From 
the  moment  the  clock  had  struck  four  he  would  look  at  it  every  five 
minutes.  It  occurred  to  him  then  that  he  had  never  known  how 
grotesquely  long  was  the  period  of  a  man’s  life.  If  minutes  went  as 
slowly  as  that,  it  was  w’ell-nigh  impossible  to  have  any  conception 
of  the  three-score  years  and  ten. 

At  half-past  four,  Mr.  Furlong  ordered  the  trap  to  be  got  ready, 
infomiing  Dicky  that  he  was  driving  into  Pershore.  He  left  instruc¬ 
tions  for  as  much  work  to  be  done  as  Dicky  could  well  accomplish 
by  six  o’clock. 

“If  3’ou  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,”  said  he,  “you’ll  be  able 
to  get  away  by  six.  I  believe  in  working  under  pressure,  it  doesn't 
do  anybody  any  harm.” 

“I  shan’t  be  later  anyhow  than  half-past  six,”  said  Dicky. 

Mr.  Furlong’s  mind  was  easy  as  he  drove  aw'ay.  If  he  works  till 
half-past  six,  he  thought,  I  can’t  grumble.  But  Dicky  had  not  the 
faintest  intention  of  working  for  another  moment.  No  sooner  had 
the  rumble  of  the  trap’s  wheels  died  away  along  the  road  than  he 
was  using  the  utmost  of  his  persuasions  to  induce  one  of  the  men  in 
the  mill  to  do  the  work  for  him.  By  bribery  and  that  corruption  of 
the  way  Dicky  had  with  him  when  his  needs  were  great,  he  gained 
his  point.  Will’um  agreed  to  do  his  work  as  well  as  his  owm.  The 
sixpence  a  week  which  Dicky  was  now  getting  in  pocket  money  was 
pledged  for  a  fortnight  in  order  to  gain  his  ends. 

He  could  not  have  said  why  on  this  afternoon  in  particular  he  was 
so  anxious  to  be  free.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  sun  a  fierce 
flame  in  the  heavens.  There  were  none  of  those  tones  of  light  across 
the  meadows  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  to  stir  his  interest  in  the 
countryside.  The  sun  was  bleaching  the  colour  out  of  the  world. 
Even  the  distant  forests  which  could  be  as  blue  as  the  seas  of  the 
Orient,  were  paled  to  a  misty  grey.  The  heat  was  intense.  Only 
the  incessant  hum  of  insects,  the  bees  in  the  meadows,  the  dragon¬ 
flies  across  the  reeds,  gave  evidence  that  the  world  was  yet  alive. 
Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the  willow'  trees.  It  was  the  insects  alone  that 
dared  to  move  on  so  hot  a  day. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  sure  that  his  duties  would  be  done,  Dicky 
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effected  his  escape.  He  closed  the  wicket  gate  in  silence  and  started 
running  down  the  road.  By  the  road  was  the  shortest  way.  True,  it 
was  dusty  and  hotter  there  than  through  the  meadows.  A  flock  of 
sheep  in  the  distance,  with  the  old  shepherd  at  their  heels,  raised  a 
white  cloud  of  dust  that  hung  about  them  as  they  walked.  But 
Dicky  chose  the  road. 

“Afternoon,  Master  Dicky,”  said  the  shepherd,  “ ’e  be  in  a  fair 
hurry  for  a  hot  day.” 

Dicky  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

“Mr.  Angel,”  he  said,  coming  up  close  to  the  shepherd’s  side, 
“don’t  ever  say  you  saw  me  out  here  this  afternoon.” 

“I  woan’t,  indeed,”  said  the  shepherd  slowly;  “but  look  you,  sup¬ 
posin’  I’m  asked — what  be  I  to  do  then?  ” 

“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  tell  a  lie?”  suggested  Dicky. 

“No — indeed  no,”  said  the  shepherd.  “How  could  I  do  that  if  I 
were  asked  fair  an’  square?  How  could  I  say  I  didn’t  see  you  when 
I  did?” 

“You  mightn’t  have  seen  me,”  said  Dicky,  “if  I’d  gone  by  the 
meadows;  but  I  should  have  been  out  all  the  same.  You  can’t  work 
in  a  mill  on  a  day  like  this.  I  can’t.  Well — that’s  what  you  can 
do — imagine  I  went  by  the  meadows — you  needn’t  really  have  seen 
me  at  all.  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  be  asked  anyhow.” 

Feeling  then  that  he  had  wasted  enough  time  over  a  purely  hypo¬ 
thetical  possibility,  Dicky  went  on  with  lengthy  strides.  The 
shepherd  followed  behind  with  his  sheep,  watching  his  swiftly 
diminishing  figure. 

“That’s  right  enough,”  said  he  to  himself,  “if  he’d  gone  by  the 
meadows;  but  if  Mr.  Furlong  asks  me  did  I  see  ’en  on  the  road,  what 
be  I  to  do  then  but  say  I  did?  Mrs.  Angel  might  know  summuat  else 
I  could  say.  I’m  dommed  if  I  do.” 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  Dicky  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  had  stopped,  breathless,  to  whistle  the  call.  Before  he  had 
finished  it,  there  came  the  answering  whistle  from  the  oak  tree  and, 
as  he  mounted  the  steep  hill  path,  he  listened  keenly  for  the  sound  of 
voices.  Everything  was  silent.  A  heron  soared  over  the  hill  througii 
the  burnished  blue  of  the  sky,  sinking  down  to  the  trees  that  clustered 
by  the  river.  Dicky  watched  that  great  comprehensive  sweeping  of 
the  wings.  In  tl\e  vast  silence  about  him,  it  almost  seemed  that  he 
could  hear  the  whirr  of  the  beating  pinions  as  the  great  bird  passed 
overhead. 

As  soon  as  he  had  partially  gained  his  breath,  he  set  to  the  same 
pace  again  up  the  hill.  Presently  he  saw  the  figure  of  Anne  descend¬ 
ing  to  meet  him.  Then  she  was  alone.  Imperceptibly  his  pace 
slackened  in  a  scarcely  conscious  sense  of  disappointment. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  before  she  had  reached  his  side. 

“I  thought  you  weren’t  coming  till  after  six,”  said  Anne. 
“Dorothy’s  still  there.” 

“Oh — well,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Dicky.  “If  she  doesn’t  like 
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my  reading,  she’ll  have  to  put  up  with  it.  I  got  WiH’um  to  do  my 
work.  Father’s  gone  in  to  Pershore.” 

"I  don’t  expect  she’ll  mind,”  said  Anne. 

It  was  full  of  embarrassment,  that  meeting  of  theirs  in  the  oak 
tree.  Dicky  felt  the  warmth  in  his  cheeks,  and  said  it  w'as  the 
hottest  day  they  had  had  that  year,  Dorothy  leant  uncomfortably 
against  one  of  the  branches  with  a  none  too  certain  foothold.  She 
felt  as  though  everything  were  slipping  from  beneath  her  feet.  Even 
the  consciousness  of  being  so  high  above  the  ground  made  her  feel 
suddenly  ill-at-ease. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  sit?”  asked  Dicky,  “because  I’m  going 
to  read.  I  suppose  you’d  better  lie  in  the  hammock,  hadn’t  you?  ” 

“No — I  can  sit  here  easily,”  she  replied.  “I  can  sit  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  Dicky.  You  always  have  the  hammock,  don’t  you?  ” 

“Did  Anne  say  that?”  he  asked. 

“I  said  you  liked  it,”  said  Anne;  “but  we  take  it  in  turns.  It’s 
your  turn  to-day.  That’s  what  I  told  Dorothy.” 

Dicky  spread  out  the  hammock,  then  looked  at  Dorothy. 

“In  you  get,”  said  he.  And  she  obeyed. 

For  half  an  hour  then,  Dicky’s  voice  made  a  dim  monotonous  note 
in  the  silence  of  the  day.  He  found  the  “  Origin  of  Species  ”  more 
difficult  to  understand  then  than  he  had  done  at  other  times.  The 
passages  seemed  more  complex.  He  was  scarcely  aware  that  there 
were  moments  wdien  his  eyes  wandered  from  the  printed  page  to 
the  profile  of  Dorothy’s  face  as  she  lay  in  the  hammock.  He  did  not 
realise  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  intricate  law  of  Evolution, 
considering  at  the  same  time  the  suddenly  discovered  beauties  of  a 
woman’s  face.  Anne  had  been  quite  right.  Dorothy  was  a  prettier 
girl  since  she  had  put  up  her  hair.  He  could  not  follow  what  differ¬ 
ence  it  had  made.  He  did  not  even  know  where  her  prettiness  lay. 
It  had  not  been  in  the  nature  of  his  instinct  in  Art  to  consider  the 
beauties  of  line  in  a  woman’s  face.  He  did  not  perceive  in  the  warm 
fulness  of  her  lips  that  promise  of  caresses — a  promise  which  has 
beauty  in  itself. 

It  did  not  appeal  to  him  that  the  whole  line  of  her  face,  from  her 
forehead  to  her  throat,  had  a  grace  of  proportion,  that  the  grey  eyes 
were  set  honestly  and  wide  apart.  It  was  more  he  liked  the  char¬ 
acter  he  saw;  yet  character  there  was  little.  A  certain  degree  of 
patience,  a  great  look  of  fidelity  in  the  eyes,  a  need  for  great  love 
that  lay  in  the  half -drooping  comers  of  her  mouth. 

But  of  real  character  this  was  all.  She  had  few  of  the  subtleties 
of  her  sex,  none  of  its  brilliant  flashes  of  a  superior  intelligence. 
Yet  the  character  he  found  there  made  Dicky  say  to  himself  that 
Anne  was  right.  Dorothy  was  prettier  since  she  had  put  up  her 
hair.  Thinking  all  these  things,  he  went  on  reading  aloud,  wondering 
why  the  “Origin  of  Species”  was  so  difficult  to  understand. 

“Getting  tired  of  it?”  he  asked  presently,  looking  up  from  the 
pages. 
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Both  of  them  stirred  quickly  and  emphatically  declared  that  they 
were  not.  He  was  surprised  at  the  sound  of  genuine  interest  in  their 
voices,  not  realising  that  he  had  asked  because  he  was  getting  tired 
of  it  himself. 

Presently  Anne  laid  down  her  work. 

“Wait  a  moment,  Dicky,”  she  said.  “Dorothy,  did  I  give  you  a 
piece  of  that  stuff  to  hold  when  we  came  up?  ” 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  just  see  if  you’re  lying  on  it  in  the  hammock.” 

Dicky  waited.  The  piece  of  material  was  not  to  be  found.  Anne 
rolled  up  the  sewing  in  her  lap. 

“I  shall  have  to  go  back,”  said  she.  “I  must  get  this  finished 
to-day,  and  I’ve  left  a  piece  behind  me.”  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
Dorothy  began  slowly  to  descend  from  the  hammock. 

“Are  you  both  going?”  exclaimed  Dicky. 

“  I  must,”  said  Anne. 

“I  suppose  I’d  better,”  said  Dorothy. 

Dicky  shut  up  the  book. 

“Oh,  I  say!  What  awful  rot!  After  sweating  all  this  way  out 
here.” 

The  sublime  selfishness  of  his  sex  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  any 
of  them.  The  world  is  full  of  women  who  are  content  to  listen  to 
the  “  Origin  of  Species  ” ;  the  world  is  full  of  men  who  expect 
such  contentment  of  them.  Here  they  were,  studying  Darwin’s  law 
of  Selection,  with  the  very  law  taking  force  under  their  eyes,  and  none 
of  them,  not  even  Dicky  himself,  had  understood  a  word  of  what  he 
had  been  reading. 

“Dorothy  needn’t  come,”  said  Anne.  In  the  back  of  her  heart, 
far  behind  her  own  consciousness,  she  had  determined  that  Dorothy 
should  stay. 

“Well,  I  don’t  suppose  she  cares  very  much  for  the  reading,”  said 
Dicky,  hoping,  without  knowing  it,  that  he  might  put  it  to  her  pride 
.  to  stay. 

Dorothy  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“But  p’raps  you  wouldn’t  care  to  go  alone,  Anne?”  she  asked, 
and  put  it  to  the  pride  of  Anne  that  she  might  say  she  would. 

“Of  course  I  don’t  mind  going  alone,”  declared  Anne,  and  started 
quickly  to  climb  to  the  ground. 

“Don’t  tell  the  pater  where  I  am  when  he  comes  back,”  Dicky 
called  out  after  her.  “  WiU’um’s  going  to  say  1  left  off  at  a  quarter- 
past  six.” 

Anne  made  her  promise.  She  smiled  when  she  reached  the  ground. 

“  Who’d  ever  have  thought,”  she  said  to  herself.  “He  used  to  call 
her  a  little  ass.  1  wonder  if  he  got  away  on  purpose.” 

High  up  in  the  oak  tree,  as  she  descended  the  hill,  Anne  heard 
the  droning  note  of  Dicky’s  voice  as  he  started  reading  once  more. 
With  every  step  it  grew  fainter  until,  at  last,  she  heard  it  no  more. 
The  thought  sped  across  her  mind  that  he  must  have  stopped  alto¬ 
gether.  She  smiled  once  more. 
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Chapter  V. 

Solemnly  Dicky  read  of  the  habits  of  crustaceans  while  Dorothy 
lay  back  on  her  cushion  in  the  hammock  and  watched  his  face. 
Whenever  he  looked  in  her  direction,  her  eyes  were  swift  to  the 
dense  canopy  of  leaves  overhead.  Not  once  did  their  several  glances 
meet.  Still  Dicky  read  on,  the  words  coming  slower  and  slower, 
laboured  and  more  laboured  in  their  meaning,  until  he  scarcely 
realised  the  sense  of  it  at  all. 

“  Sure  you’re  not  tired  of  it?  ”  he  asked  again. 

]\Iost  earnestly  Dorothy  assured  him  she  was  not. 

“He  must  have  been  a  wonderful  old  man — Darwin,”  said  Dicky, 
and  he  closed  the  book  with  his  finger  marking  the  page. 

“Wonderful,”  said  Dorothy. 

“Fancy  to  have  thought  all  that  out,  steadily,  for  years  and 
years,  and  then  to  write  it  all  down.  I’d  like  to  do  something  that’ud 
take  me  years  and  years.” 

“  Something  at  the  mill  ?  ” 

“Lord,  no !  I  hate  the  mill !  ” 

“  Do  what  then  ?  ” 

“Paint  a  picture.” 

“Yes — Anne  told  me,” 

“  Told  you  what  ?  ” 

“About  your  wanting  to  be  a  painter.” 

Dicky  laid  down  the  book.  There  were  things  more  interesting 
to  him  just  then  than  the  “Origin  of  Species.” 

“Anne  doesn’t  really  know’,”  said  he,  and  then,  as  he  looked  at 
her,  she  looked  back  at  him,  and  he  thought  it  seemed  as  if  she  w’ould 
understand  everything.  “It’s  no  good  really  telling  Anne,”  he  went 
on.  “She’s  an  awful  brick,  but  I  can  see  she  doesn’t  know’.  It’s 
no  good  really  telling  her.” 

Dorothy  turned  round  on  her  cushion  and,  in  a  voice  half  whisper¬ 
ing,  half  pleading — 

“Tell  me,”  she  said. 

“You’d  only  laugh  at  me,”  he  replied.  “Anne  ’ud  laugh,  too. 
The  pater  ’ud  be  mad.” 

“I  wouldn’t  laugh,  Dicky,”  said  she. 

That  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Dicky  really  knew  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  a  woman.  He  looked  out  through  a  window  in  the 
foliage  of  the  oak  tree.  The  sun  was  dropping  slow  through  the 
heavens,  the  humming  insects  were  winging  homeward  with  their 
spoil.  Far  away  on  the  road  to  Little  Cumberton  he  could  see  an 
old  man,  stepping  it  slowly  through  the  dust  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hedges.  A  bundle  w’as  on  his  shoulder.  His  back  was  bent. 
Further  aw’ay  still,  in  a  bend  where  the  river  lay  open  in  the 
meadows,  the  red  cattle  and  the  white  were  knee-deep  in  the  silver 
water.  He  thought  the  world  was  very  w’onderful. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  painter,  he  said,  turning  suddenly.  “One  of 
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these  days  I’m  going  to  leave  the  mill.  I  don’t  care  what  anyone 
says.  If  the  pater  doesn’t  let  me  go,  I  shall  run  away.” 

“You  won’t  leave  Eckington,  Dicky?  ”  she  asked  quickly. 

“  Leave  Eckington !  ”  he  laughed,  and  it  hurt  right  in  her  heart. 
“What’s  the  good  of  Eckington?  I  shall  go  to  London.” 

She  looked  away  and  was  silent.  Who  could  say  how  much  of  the 
future  she  saw  then?  Women  have  that  sight  of  which  a  man  knows 
nothing. 

For  that  instant  Dicky  had  been  riding  in  the  vault  of  heaven  on 
the  clouds  of  his  ambition.  When  suddenly  he  realised  her  silence, 
he  came  to  earth. 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  went  to  London?” 

Still  she  looked  away  and  still  was  silent.  But  in  those  days 
Dicky  knew  nothing  of  women’s  silences.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how 
it  is  in  the  things  she  leaves  undone,  the  words  she  leaves  unsaid,  a 
woman  says  more  a  thousand  times  then  ever  is  asked  of  her.  She 
was  telling  him  then  that  she  loved  him  with  every  beating  of  her 
heart,  with  every  silence  of  her  lips.  Dicky  thought  she  did  not  care 
even  enough  to  answer,  and  longed  to  make  her  say  that  she  would 
mind  his  going,  but  knew  no  means  to  accomplish  his  desire.  He 
saw  her  hand  lying  idly  over  the  side  of  the  hammock,  and  wondered 
if  he  touched  it  what  she  would  say. 

After  long  moments  he  asked  her  if  she  believed  in  palmistry. 
At  the  unexpected  question,  she  turned  with  lifted  eyebrows  and  with 
puzzled  eyes. 

“Anne’s  got  a  book,”  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand.  “That’s  the 
line  of  Fate  and  these  are  the  lines  of  Art.  The  book  says  I‘  shall 
do  something  in  Art.  I — I  wonder  if  you’ll  ever  do  anything.” 

With  all  ingenuousness  she  held  out  her  palm  for  him  to  see.  He 
took  her  hands  timidly  in  his.  However  cold  the  blood  may  be, 
hands  can  be  warm.  It  is  not  a  bodily  warmth,  but  the  very  touch 
of  them  can  tingle  through  the  veins.  Both  felt  the  sudden  warmth 
within  them  as  his  fingers  closed  over  her  wrists.  For  this  is  the 
first  caress  of  lovers, and,  in  those  early  moments,  means  as  much 
as  any  touching  of  the  lips. 

The  power  of  speech  was  gone  from  Dicky  then.  He  could  only 
sit  in  silence  holding  her  hand,  looking  at  the  lines  upon  her  palms, 
yet  seeing  only  the  smooth  skin,  following  only  the  lines  of  her  arm 
to  where  the  sleeve  of  her  dress  hid  it  from  his  eyes. 

In  moments,  Dorothy  watched  his  face,  wondering  why  he  had 
spoken  of  palmistry,  seeing  he  had  said  nothing  of  it  since.  At  the 
hazardous  risk  of  losing  the  touch  of  his  hand,  she  took  her  own  away 
and  shifted  her  position  in  the  hammock.  While  she  was  moving 
Dicky  did  nothing ;  but  when  she  had  settled  down  again,  he  leant 
forward  as  casually  as  he  could  to  where  her  hand  lay  out  on  the 
hammock’s  edge.  In  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  concealed  his  own 
clumsiness,  he  took  it  in  his  own  once  more. 

She  caught  a  short  breath  in  her  throat.  She  knew  now.  He 
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had  never  meant  to  talk  of  palmistry  at  all.  It  had  been  worth  the 
risk  to  learn  so  much. 

There  then  for  long  minutes  they  sat  without  speaking.  At  last, 
with  ready  apprehension,  Dicky’s  fingers  stroked  the  softness  of  her 
wrist.  Neither  because  she  wanted  to,  nor  because  she  thought  she 
ought,  Dorothy  was  about  to  take  her  hand  away.  But  his  fingers 
were  ready,  and  his  fingers  held  her  fast. 

“Does  it  matter?”  he  whispered. 

And  she  whispered  it  did  not. 

So  he  still  caressed  her  hands.  Lest  she  might  become  nervous 
of  it  again,  from  time  to  time  he  made  remarks,  the  most  casual  in 
the  world. 

“Do  you  like  it  up  here?”  he  asked. 

Dorothy  nodded  her  head. 

Again,  after  a  long  pause,  he  inquired  if  she  had  told  Wilfrid  of 
their  secret. 

“No,”  said  she. 

“Why  not?” 

“I  knew  you  weren’t  friends  with  him  now — besides,  Anne  made 
me  swear.” 

Dicky  looked  for  one  instant  in  her  eyes  and  then  made  up  his 
mind.  However  daring  a  thing  it  was  to  do,  he  meant  to  do  it  then. 
Whatever  it  cost,  and  if  she  would  never  speak  to  him  again,  his 
determination  was  fixed.  With  his  heart  hammering  in  his  breast 
and  a  hot  wind  beating  on  his  forehead,  he  bent  suddenly  over  her 
hand,  kissing  the  fingers  that  he  held. 

There  was  one  moment  of  a  vibrating  pause.  Their  hearts  were 
leaping  in  a  wild  excitement.  Something  had  happened,  something 
had  been  said  in  silence,  a  thousand  times  more  sudden  and  arrest¬ 
ing  than  if  a  voice  had  hailed  them  from  the  hill  below.  He  knew 
what  it  meant;  she  knew  what  it  meant.  It  was  the  suddenness 
of  it  that  frightened  them  both. 

Dorothy  looked  at  him  with  burning  cheeks. 

“We  ought  to  be  going,”  she  said  in  a  breath. 

Having  carried  out  his  intention,  Dicky  was  ready  to  obey.  In 
silence  they  climbed  down  from  the  oak  tree.  In  silence,  through 
all  that  distance  from  the  hill  they  walked  back  towards  Eckington. 

When  at  the  mill  they  parted,  Dicky  spoke  at  last. 

”  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  ”  he  said. 

Dorothy  just  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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